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NOTES ON TERMINOLOGY 
AND CITATIONS 


UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED, all biblical quotations are from the New 

‘Revised Standard Version; all Josephus quotations are from the William 
Whiston translation; all Philo quotations are from the C. D. Yonge transla- 
tion; all Mishnah quotations are from the Jacob Neusner translation; all 
quotations from the early church fathers are from either The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers by Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson (revised by A. Cleve- 
land Coxe) or The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers by Philip Schaff. 

When citing ancient sources, including the early church fathers, I gener- 
ally use standard scholarly text-independent formats. For some of the more 
obscure or hard to find writings of the early church fathers, I have also 
included the ECF citation formats, which are keyed to the translations noted 
above. Citations to the ABD refer to the Anchor Bible Dictionary. 

I use the term “Jewish scripture” for what Christians call the Old Testa- 
ment and Jews call the Tanakh. I use the term “Roman Israel’”’ to describe 
the several Roman-controlled provinces and territories—including Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee—that loosely correspond to the territory first-century 
Jews believed to have been ruled over by King David and which was actually 
ruled over by the Maccabees in the second and first centuries BCE, Herod 
the Great in the first century BCE, and Agrippa | in the first century CE. 


Jews in The Dock; 
Pilate in the Choir 


ON A Day that can be placed between the years 26 and 36 CE, the Roman 
governor of Judea, a foreign Gentile named Pontius Pilate, ordered the cru- 
cifixion of the man known to history as Jesus Christ. The charge against 
him was that he claimed to be the King of the Jews without Roman authori- 
zation, which, if true, would constitute an act of treason against Rome and 
lead to his horrible death. The earliest substantial accounts of what hap- 
pened appear in the four New Testament Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. Based on the evidence presented there, the evidence of Jesus’ guilt 
would appear to be overwhelming, at least from a Roman viewpoint. 

Jesus preached the imminent coming of a new kingdom for the nation of 
Israel, one not sanctioned or authorized by Rome. His chief disciple, Peter, 
called him “the Messiah,” a title signifying a special king of the Jews to be 
sent to Israel by God, and Jesus declared Peter’s assertion to be a revelation 
from God in heaven (Matthew 16:16-17). Some of his disciples argued over 
what role they would play in Jesus’ kingdom (Mark 10:37). Jesus arranged 
his entry into Jerusalem in a fashion designed to invoke messianic allusions 
from Jewish scripture (Matthew 21:4). When he entered Jerusalem, large 
crowds hailed him as the Son of David, a messianic title (Matthew 21:9). 
After entering Jerusalem, he publicly declared, ‘now the ruler of this world 
will be driven out” (John 12:31). He accused the Roman-appointed high 
priest of the Jews of turning the Temple into a den of thieves and a corrupt 
marketplace (Mark 11:17; John 2:16). When the high priest asked him if he 
was the Messtah, he said that he was (Mark 14:61-62). When the Roman 
governor questioned him about the charges against him, he refused to 
answer (Mark 15:4-5). Roman soldiers ridiculed and abused him by pre- 
tending that he was the King of the Jews (Mark 15:16-20). At the end of 
the trial, Pilate ordered him to be crucified and ordered the cross to be 
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inscribed with the words ‘“‘King of the Jews” to indicate the charge for 
which Jesus had been convicted (Mark 15:26). The Roman soldiers took 
Jesus out and crucified him (Mark 15:20). By any reasonable standard of 
Roman judgment, Pilate acted according to the evidence before him, bar- 
baric as this decision may have been. 

So, who killed Jesus? No, this isn’t a trick question, not if you read the 
gospel accounts and other Christian literature. The easy answer ought to be 
Pontius Pilate. But the gospel authors and their Christian contemporaries 
didn’t seem to like this response. So they changed the question slightly and 
asked who was “responsible” for the death of Jesus. They blamed the Jews. 
And, as I hope to prove in this study of the gospel accounts of Jesus’ death, 
they gave a deliberately false answer by distorting the evidence, misrepre- 
senting the facts, and frequently lying about what happened. 

In the course of this work, I will argue that the gospel authors concocted 
historically implausible conspiracies among Jewish leaders to kill Jesus; 
invented corrupt Jewish courts trying to frame Jesus through perjured testi- 
mony; and fantasized about howling mobs of blood-thirsty Jews screaming 
“Crucify him!” and “‘His blood be on us and on our children!” They even 
falsely accused Judas Iscariot, a loyal and trusted disciple of Jesus, of betray- 
ing his mentor. All of this came wrapped in plotlines that frequently lack 
narrative coherence and simple logic. 

At the same time that they cobbled together these bizarre fables about 
Jewish involvement in the death of Jesus, they presented a stunningly inac- 
curate, almost laughable portrait of Pontius Pilate as a sincere, kindly dedi- 
cated jurist completely convinced of Jesus’ innocence and determined to 
set him free, only to be rebuffed time and again by those demonic Jewish 
crowds. 

Perhaps they were afraid of Roman persecution. Perhaps they were frus- 
trated at their inability to convince Jews that tendentious Christian interpre- 
tations of Hebrew scriptures, coupled with frequent misquotes of the text 
and misunderstandings of the content, somehow proved that the dead Jesus 
was the living Messiah. But the damage was done. 

Having falsely fixed the responsibility for the death of Jesus, it was not 
long before the gospel audiences identified the Jews instead of Pilate as the 
killers of Jesus. By the turn of the first century, Christian leaders such as 
Ignatius of Antioch, one of the early church fathers, would routinely 
denounce those “‘Christ-killing Jews.”! So, who killed Jesus? For Christians, 
it was the sour Jews, not sweet Pilate. 

To add milk to the meat, Pilate not only escaped Christian condemnation 
for his heinous act but eventually became a sort of Christian folk hero. You 
have to look far and wide in early Christian literature to find even a hint 


1. Ignatius, To the Magnesians X1; ECF 1.1.4.2.0.11. 
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that Pilate had any direct responsibility for the death of Jesus. Early Chris- 
tian writers often mention that Christ suffered “under” Pilate but almost 
never “‘because”’ of Pilate. This standard Christian formulation fixes the 
time of death but doesn’t identify the Roman governor as the executioner. 
Over the centuries, only the Jews were identified with that act. 


The Gospel Overview 


As indicated above, our earliest full accounts of what happened with Pilate, 
Jesus, and the Jews come from the four canonical Gospels. Although the 
four reports contain several troublesome contradictions and numerous 
inconsistencies, a clear consensus emerges as to the essential accusations 
against the Jews. 

According to all four sources, the chief priests of the Jews and other 
important Jewish officials, for one reason or another (jealousy, heresy, fear, 
hypocrisy, ignorance), wanted Jesus put to death. For reasons that are not 
particularly clear or convincingly set forth, these Jewish leaders had to turn 
him over to the Roman governor in order to have the fellow executed. 

First, however, they needed to arrest him, but this was a problem. Even 
though he came to the Temple day after day to teach, they couldn’t take him 
into custody in public because he was too popular and they feared that riots 
would break out. Fortunately for the chief priests, a member of Jesus’ inner 
circle, Judas Iscariot, agreed to lead them to Jesus’ secret nighttime location 
so they could place him under arrest. 

After taking Jesus into custody and conducting some sort of inquiry into 
his teachings, the Jewish authorities brought him before Pilate and accused 
him of many crimes, mostly unspecified. But the one charge that appears to 
have resonated with the governor was the charge that Jesus claimed to be 
King of the Jews. Pilate conducted a hearing into the matter. 

Although there seems little doubt, based on Pilate’s inquiry, that Jesus 
was clearly guilty of the charge, the governor told the Jewish authorities that 
he wanted to release the prisoner. But an angry Jewish mob led by the chief 
priests rejected Pilate’s offer. They demanded that the governor not only 
crucify Jesus but that he also release a homicidal Jewish revolutionary 
named Barabbas, who had just led an insurrection against Rome that led to 
a number of deaths. Pilate, in order to avoid the possibility of massive riots 
that would threaten public safety, gave in to the crowd’s demands. He 
released Barabbas and had Jesus delivered for crucifixion. 

Poor Pilate. Fair-minded judge that he was, the Jewish threat to public 
safety forced him against his will to give in to the crowd’s wishes. Whatever 
happened, though, to those large crowds that hailed Jesus as king and whom 
the priests feared would riot if Jesus was taken into custody? Did they just 
slink away? The Gospels don’t say. Had this large outpouring of support 
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considered by-New Testament scholars as the earliest of the gospels, Pilate 
hands Jesus over to the Roman soldiers and they carry out the crucifixion. 
In the later Gospels of Luke and John, Pilate hands Jesus over to the Jews 
and they carry out the crucifixion. In Mark, Pilate makes no specific finding 
that Jesus was innocent of the charges. In Luke and John, the governor 
makes three such declarations. In Mark, Roman soldiers abuse Jesus and 
mock him as King of the Jews. In Luke, the mockery is transferred from 
Pilate’s Roman soldiers to Herod’s Jewish soldiers. In Mark, no motive is 
ascribed to Judas’s interaction with the chief priests. In Matthew, greed is 
the motive. In Luke, Satan influences Judas. And in John, probably the last 
of the gospels to be written, Judas acts out of both greed and because of 
Satan. 


The Gospel of Peter 


This trend toward enhancing Jewish blame and exonerating Pilate reached 
its apex in the noncanonical text known as the Gospel of Peter, a Christian 
text attributed to the Apostle Peter, although very few New Testament histo- 
rians would accept such a claim. Most scholars date it to the late first or 
early second century.’ Evidence suggests that during the second century, 
Christians already debated whether this gospel actually came from Peter’s 
hand.‘ It appears to have been read as scripture in some Syrian and Egyptian 
Christian churches.’ Around 200, Bishop Serapion of Antioch barred its use 
as scripture because it was either heretical or subject to heretical interpreta- 
tions.® Its deficiency is that it seems to hint that Jesus may not have been 
fully human.” We have only fragments of the manuscript, and one fragment 
begins with a portion of the trial proceedings against Jesus. 


But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor one of his judges. 
And since they did not desire to wash, Pilate stood up. And then Herod the 
King orders the Lord to be taken [sent?] away, having said to them, “What I 
ordered you to do to him, do.” 


Next, Joseph of Arimathea, described in this gospel as “the friend of 
Pilate and the Lord,’’? came to Pilate for help in retrieving the body of Jesus, 
and Pilate sent a request for the corpse to Herod. 


. Brown 19944, 1332, 1342. 
. Ehrman 20038, 15. 

. Brown 19944, 1341. 
Ehrman 20038a, 16. 

Ibid. 

. Brown 1994, 1318. 

. Ibid., emphasis added. 
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shown up for Pilate’s tribunal, they could have given him enthusiastic public 
support when he offered to release their Messiah. They could have changed 
the course of history. It doesn’t seem to have served the gospel authors’ pur- 
pose to explain this puzzling absence. 


Pilate in History 


Clear and convincing extra-biblical historical evidence tells us much about 
how Pilate functioned as governor, and we will examine that evidence in 
detail in chapters 4-6, along with a look at standard critiques of this evi- 
dence. For purposes of our present perspective, however, let me briefly sum- 
marize what his contemporaries thought of him. 

They considered him “cruel,” “merciless,” “‘obstinate,” “‘corrupt,” “in- 
solent,”’ and ‘‘inflexible’’ once he had reached a decision. He was insensitive 
to Jewish concerns and did not permit crowds to protest his rulings or chal- 
lenge his authority. He readily employed armed Roman soldiers for crowd 
control and threatened mass executions of peaceful protestors if they didn’t 
disperse. Of particular importance for our purposes was his reputation for 
“his continual murders of people untried and uncondemned, and his never 
ending, and gratuitous, and most grievous inhumanity.”? Jesus was appar- 
ently lucky even to appear before him to offer a defense. 

Pilate did not tolerate popular religious outsiders and his overreactions in 
this regard eventually led to his removal from office. He massacred a Jewish 
prophet from Samaria (between Judea and Galilee) and his followers. This 
was too much even for the Romans, and the governor of Syria, who had 
legal authority over Pilate, removed him from office. In an act of apprecia- 
tion, the inhabitants of Jerusalem gave the Syrian governor a hero’s welcome 
when he came to their city shortly after Pilate’s removal. 

How might this Pilate view Jesus, then, a preacher who taught the immi- 
nent coming of a new non-Roman kingdom that would rule the world for 
all time, a prophet hailed by large Jewish crowds as their non-Roman king, 
a protestor who aggressively denounced the Roman-sanctioned Jewish gov- 
ernment as “a den of thieves,” and a political activist who disrupted Temple 
traffic and religious rituals? Let’s just say that turning Jesus loose wouldn’t 
appear at the top of the governor’s list of things to do before dinner. 


39 66 


The Evolving Images in Early Christian Literature 


As you proceed through Christian literature in chronological order, you can 
notice a clear pattern. The vilification of the Jews increases and the perfidy 
of Pilate decreases. In the Gospel of Mark, for example, almost universally 


2. Philo, On the Embassy to Gaius 302. 
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Contextually, there seems little doubt that in this version of the Passion, 
the active judge is Herod, not Pilate, and that Herod ordered the crucifixion 
and the Jews carried it out. Pilate complained about the proceedings, cere- 
moniously washed his hands of the event, and waited for Herod and other 
Jews to do the same. But none did. 

Where Luke earlier transformed some of the anti-Pilate attributions into 
anti-Herod assertions, the author of this document altered the remaining 
anti-Pilate material so that Herod became the wrongful actor. Pilate didn’t 
even order the crucifixion, according to this text. This development is inter- 
esting in that the Gospel of Luke has Pilate send Jesus to Herod for investi- 
gation and Herod, finding Jesus innocent, returned him to Pilate for 
continued proceedings (Luke 23:6-12). 

We should note that this Herod, a son of Herod the Great, was the 
Roman-appointed ruler of Galilee, where Jesus conducted his ministry, but 
he was also a Jew. Pilate, however, was a Gentile. So the shifting of responsi- 
bility from Pilate to Herod not only minimizes Pilate’s involvement but 
also reinforces the Jewish responsibility for Jesus’ death and exonerates the 
Gentiles. 

The depiction of Joseph of Arimathea, who in the canonical gospels is 
responsible for the burial of Jesus, as a friend of both Pilate and Jesus, fur- 
ther softens the image of Pilate. That Pilate had to send to Herod for the 
corpse reinforces the idea that Pilate had no direct connection to the cruci- 
fixion. With the Gospel of Peter, the transformation of Pilate and the Jews 
is complete. Pilate was thoroughly innocent, having no role in or responsi- 
bility for the death of Jesus, while the Jews were solely responsible for the 
trial, verdict, and execution of the Jews. Christians never looked back. 


Other Christian Accounts of Pilate 


I briefly observed above that the late first-century—early second-century 
Christian father, Ignatius of Antioch, referred to Jews as Christ-killers. In 
his letter to the Magnesians, he writes about the suffering of Jesus ‘“‘at the 
hands of the Christ-killing Jews, under Pontius Pilate the governor and 
Herod the king.’’!° Ignatius clearly affixes blame for the death of Jesus on 
the ‘“‘Christ-killing Jews” and lets both Pilate and Herod off the hook. The 
inclusion of Herod in this exoneration suggests that he was influenced by 
the Gospel of Luke. He mentions Pilate and Herod only for the purpose of 
fixing the time of the event, while they were both in office, but he gives no 
indication that he holds either of them responsible. Only the Jews are guilty. 

The second-century Christian writer Irenaeus, noted as one of Christiani- 
ty’s premier heresy hunters, says that Jesus ‘‘was arrested by the priests, con- 


ro. Ignatius, To the Magnesians X1; ECF 1.1.4.2.0.11, emphasis added. 
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ducted before Herod, and condemned in the presence of Pilate.” Here, 
Pilate is only present while Herod conducts the trial. This version of events 
seems clearly influenced by the Gospel of Peter. 

The third-century Christian writer Origen, considered one of the most 
brilliant of the early Christian scholars, contributes further to the process of 
exonerating Pilate. In his Against Celsius, he responds to a Jewish argument 
against the divinity of Christ, the argument being that nothing ever hap- 
pened to Pilate because of his execution of Jesus. If Jesus were truly a God, 
the Jew argued, then Pilate would have received some divine punishment. 
Origen replied, “che does not know that it was not so much Pilate that con- 
demned him (who knew that ‘for envy the Jews had delivered Him’), as the 
Jewish nation, which had been condemned by God and rent in pieces and 
dispersed over the whole earth.’’!* By this time, we can see that influential 
Christian thinkers condemned the entire Jewish nation for the death of Jesus 
while granting Pilate amnesty. 

Bishop Hippolytus, a contemporary of Origen, says that Jesus was 
“scourged by Pilate and derided by the soldiers and nailed to a tree by the 
Jews.”!3 While Hippolytus acknowledges that Pilate had Jesus whipped, he 
exempts the governor from blame for Jesus’ death, stating that it was the 
Jews who nailed Jesus to the tree.!* Both Luke and John blame the Jews for 
crucifying Jesus but only John depicts Pilate actually whipping Jesus. This 
suggests that the bishop’s account may have been influenced by the Gospel 
of John. 

Lactantius, another third-century Christian writer, had this to say about 
what occurred. 


And when Pontius Pilate, who then as legate had authority in Syria,'* per- 
ceived that the cause did not belong to the office of the Roman judge, he sent 
him to Herod the Tetrarch, and permitted the Jews themselves to be the judges 
of their own law: who having received the power of punishing His guilt, sen- 
tenced Him to the cross, but first scourged and struck him with their hands, 
put on Him a crown of thorns, spat on his face, gave Him gall and vinegar to 


11. Irenaeus, “Fragments from the Lost Writings of Irenaeus, LIV,” in Roberts et al. 
1997, 1:577; ECF 1.1.7:2;6.0. 

12. Origen, Against Celsus 2.34; ECF 1.4.3.6.2.34. 

13. Hippolytus, “On Psalm II. From the Exposition of the Second Psalm, by the Holy 
Bishop Hippolytus,” in Roberts et al. 1997, V:170; ECF 1.5.0.2.1.10. 

14. A number of Christian writers sometimes refer to Jesus’ cross as a tree. This is 
due to the influence of Deuteronomy 21:23, which instructs Jews that when a man is 
sentenced to hanging, his body should be removed and buried before nightfall. This pas- 
sage was thought to come into play when Joseph of Arimathea went to claim the body of 
Jesus for burial. 

15. This is obviously an expansive and inaccurate description of Pilate’s legal 
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eat and drink . . . then the executioners . . . suspended him on the cross, and 
affixed Him to it.'6 


Elsewhere, he adds, 


Then Pilate was overpowered by their outcries, and by the instigation of 
Herod the tetrarch, who feared lest he should be deposed from his sovereignty. 
He did not, however, pass judgment himself, but delivered him up to the Jews, 
that they themselves might judge Him according to their law.’” 


In Lactantius’s version of events, Pilate conducts no inquiry and passes 
no judgment of execution. The decision is made by Herod and the Jews exe- 
cute judgment. He also adds that the Jews judged Jesus themselves under 
Jewish law. This implies that there was no crime against Roman law, such 
as claiming to be King of the Jews, and that Jesus was only put to death for 
violating Jewish law (or under false charges that he violated Jewish law). He 
even shifts the flogging of Jesus from Pilate to Herod and the mocking by 
the Roman soldiers to the Jewish executioners. Lactantius has completely 
exonerated Pilate and the Romans of any involvement whatsoever and 
transferred all wrongdoing to Herod and the Jews. He appears to have been 
heavily influenced by the Gospel of Peter. 


Pilate: Christian Folk Hero 


The process of exonerating Pilate led to the emergence of a number of folk 
traditions that cast the governor as some sort of Christian hero. The early 
third-century Latin writer Tertullian hailed him as a convert to Christianity 
who tried to persuade the Roman emperor to join the flock.!8 Eusebius, the 
fourth-century church historian, added that Pilate convinced the emperor 
that Jesus was a deity and the emperor referred the matter to the Roman 
Senate for consideration.!? 

In the Gospel of Nicodemus, another fourth-century work, we find Pilate 
before the Roman emperor, who condemns Pilate to death for his role in the 
death of Jesus. Just before Pilate’s execution, however, the governor prays 
to Jesus for forgiveness. As he finishes his petition, the voice of Jesus from 
heaven declares him blessed among Gentiles and announces that Pilate shall 
appear as a witness to the second coming of Jesus. When the executioner 
decapitates Pilate, an angel carries off the head.?° 


16. Lactantius, Epitome of the Divine Institutes XLV; ECF 1.7.1.2.0.41. 

17. Ibid., XVIII; ECF 1.7.1.1.4.18, emphasis added. 

18. Tertullian, Apology XXI; ECF 1.3.1.1.0.21. 

19. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 2.2.1-2. 

20. Acts of Pilate, New Testament Apocrypha, in Roberts et al. 1997, VIII:465; ECF 
1.8.5.10.0.0. 
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This account is especially interesting in that it acknowledges that Pilate 
ordered the crucifixion of Jesus, despite what many other Christian writers 
were saying, and that the Roman emperor executed Pilate for his actions. 
This at least acknowledges that Pilate was responsible for what happened 
to Jesus. But Pilate’s conversion to Christianity leads him to become a favor- 
ite of Jesus. So Pilate is ultimately exonerated, as is the Roman emperor at 
the time of Jesus’ execution. However, we know that Pilate wasn’t executed 
for his role in the death of Jesus, although he was subsequently removed 
from office for killing a different Jewish prophet. 

Augustine, the extremely influential fifth-century Christian scholar. 
praised Pilate as a prophet?! and as the first Gentile at the death of Jesus to 
recognize his divinity.?? By the sixth century, Pilate had such star quality that 
the Coptic Church declared him a saint. 

Not only did early Christian writers attest to Pilate’s Christian bona 
fides, by the mid-fourth century, he began to appear in Christian art. ‘In 
some portrayals, the artist aligned him opposite Abraham, Daniel, or other 
biblical celebrities.2? The Abraham scene depicted the sacrifice of his son 
Isaac, an act of supreme religious devotion. The Christian artist clearly 
implied a parallel with Pilate’s delivery of Jesus for execution. The Daniel 
connection derives from the story of Susannah and the Elders, in which 
Daniel defended Susannah against false charges by the Jewish elders. Again, 
the parallel enhances Pilate’s reputation. 


Judas and the Jewish Nation 


Judas didn’t fare as well as Pilate did. No nominations for sainthood, no 
tomb depictions, not even a heavenly voice of forgiveness. Over the last two 
thousand years, hundreds of millions, perhaps billions of people have 
despised the man, making him the most hated man in all of history. His 
name is a synonym for traitor, and the Judas kiss, the act by which he con- 
summated his deed, has become the metaphor for betrayal. 

But Christians weren’t satisfied with just pounding on Judas’s reputation. 
They began to see him as symbolizing all Jews who didn’t accept Jesus. 
Augustine, the sainted Christian scholar, wrote of him: 


For as some things are said which seem peculiarly to apply to the Apostle 
Peter, and yet are not clear in their meaning, unless when referred to the 
Church, whom he is acknowledged to have figuratively represented . . . so 
Judas doth represent those Jews who were enemies of Christ, who both then 


21. Brown 19944, 697n50, citing Augustine, Sermones 201. 
22. Jensen 2003, citing Augustine, Sermon 201. 
23. Ibid. 
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hated Christ, and now, in their line of succession, this species of wickedness 
continuing, hate Him.”4 


In other words, when the Gospels tell us that Judas did something evil, 
we should understand that Judas represents the entire Jewish nation and his 
action is the action of the Jewish nation. His betrayal of Jesus means that 
the entire Jewish nation betrayed Jesus. When Jesus allegedly says of Judas, 
““woe to that one by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! It would have been 
better for that one not to have been born” (Mark 14:21), Augustine’s teach- 
ing implies that this curse applies to all Jews who reject Jesus. This August- 
inian analysis has imposed itself on Christian thought throughout the ages, 
and all Jews who rejected Christ were deemed evil and wicked, better that 
they not be born. 

Augustine wrote in the late fourth-early fifth century, but the condemna- 
tion of the Jewish nation as a whole took root much earlier. We already saw 
that by the end of the first century, Ignatius referred to Jews as the Christ- 
killers. And we noted Origen’s teaching in the third century that the Jewish 
nation “had been condemned by God and rent in pieces and dispersed over 
the whole earth.” Augustine, however, elevated the degree of wickedness by 
equating Judas with the Jewish nation. If Satan entered into Judas, then he 
entered into all Jews who rejected Jesus. 

While Augustine probably didn’t need any special props to convince fel- 
low Christians that Judas’s wickedness applied to all Jews, he probably got 
an extra push from some scriptural connections to the disciple’s name. 

The name “‘Judas” is a Greek transliteration of the Hebrew name Judah. 
In the Jewish scriptures, Judah was the fourth son of Jacob and a rival to 
Joseph for leadership of the twelve tribes of Israel. Jacob had designated 
Joseph as his heir to lead the twelve tribes and Judah hated Joseph, so he 
arranged to deliver Joseph into the hands of a foreign enemy by selling him 
into slavery. So this first Judah/Judas betrayed the designated leader of the 
nation of Israel by handing him over to foreigners and received money for 
his actions, just like the disciple Judas. This would have impressed many 
early Christian scholars who recognized the parallel. 

Eventually, the nation of Israel split into two kingdoms, Judah in the 
south and Israel in the north. In 722 BCE, the last remnants of the northern 
kingdom were destroyed by the Assyrians, giving rise to the legends of the 
ten lost tribes of Israel. The kingdom of Judah survived the onslaught and 
survived as a political entity in one form or another down to the time of the 
Bar Kokhba rebellion against Rome at about 133 CE. In the time of Jesus, 
the political entity of Judah, usually rendered as Judea, encompassed mostly 
Jerusalem and its surrounding environs. Larger portions of the original 
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kingdoms of Israel and Judah were divided among other Roman administra- 
tive units, such as Galilee or Samaria or Idumea. 

The term “Jew” (yahud in Hebrew) derives from the association of the 
remaining Hebrew people with the territory of Judah (yahudah in Hebrew). 
A Jew was someone from Judah. 

For Christians, therefore, the name Judas/Judah had a double negative 
association. First, it suggested that Judas’s evil act was foretold by scripture 
in the actions of Judah the son of Jacob. Second, the name corresponded to 
the political entity of Judea that rejected Jesus and turned him over to the 
Romans. It didn’t take much imagination for Augustine to see in Judas a 
symbolic representation of the Jewish nation. No doubt, several Christian 
scholars had already put these two parallels together and shared their 
polemical joy by pointing it out to others. 

But did Judas betray Jesus, or was he falsely accused of such a heinous 
act by the authors of the Gospels? In fact, there is very good evidence that 
in the years immediately following the death of Jesus, this disciple enjoyed 
a reputation as a loyal and trusted follower of Jesus. The charge of betrayal 
was a late invention that arose in the context of increasing hostilities 
between Jews and Christians. We will look at that evidence in more detail 
in later chapters and see how gospel authors twisted the facts around to cre- 
ate a different picture. 

Given Augustine’s pronouncement that Judas symbolized the Jewish 
nation, it is only fitting, therefore, that the title of this book, The Judas 
Brief, signifies both a defense of the Jewish nation and of the disciple Judas. 


The Current View 


Despite numerous inconsistencies, several narrative incoherencies, many 
historical errors, and frequent implausible allegations against the Jewish 
people (examples of which will be examined in later chapters), when read 
together, the four New Testament Gospels have provided Christianity with 
a generic plotline that has served to fuel intense hatred of the Jews for 
almost two thousand years. The trajectory of this virulent animosity encom- 
passes centuries of constant anti-Jewish harassment, persecution, violence, 
torture, murder, and massacres, all leading to a climate of anti-Jewish revul- 
sion that culminated in the Nazi execution of over six million Jews. At its 
base stands the accusation that Jews were criminally responsible for the 
death of Jesus, that the Jews were ‘“‘Christ-killers,” that the Jews, out of mal- 
ice and spite, forced the Roman governor to crucify the innocent Jesus. 

In recent years, primarily in reaction to the Holocaust, many New Testa- 
ment scholars have wrestled with the problem of the relationship between 
the Gospels and the prevalence of Christian anti-Semitism and have written 
sensitively about the issue. Modern critical scholarship also recognizes an 
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enormous number of difficulties in using the Gospels as historically reliable 
sources. They have made long strides in showing us the many layers of 
development that led to the final shape of the gospel manuscripts, including 
some alterations and changes made to the received text after the Gospels 
were written. They point out many historical errors and challenge many 
claims as implausible or unproven. And they show clearly how the gospel 
authors frequently misrepresent, distort, or alter the content of earlier 
sources, whether quoting from Jewish scripture or from another gospel or 
from some earlier source. The scholars politely describe this latter practice 
as rearranging the material to accommodate the author’s theological per- 
spective. The more accurate charge would be that the gospel authors delib- 
erately misrepresented the evidence to make a polemical or theological 
point. 

Nevertheless, no matter how finely the scholars slice and dice the gospel 
texts, how thinly they peel off the various layers of development, how care- 
fully they simmer theological claims in the historical broth, how delicately 
they reassemble the textual ingredients to recreate the original recipe, when 
it comes to the question of who killed Jesus, they still serve up the same cold 
gruel. Jews were responsible. The chief source of dispute is over which Jews 
were responsible and why. Even the most philo-Semitic exegetes adhere to 
some variation of the core gospel allegation that at least some Jewish leaders 
cooperated with the Roman governor in seeking the death of Jesus. 

Raymond Brown, for example, one of the most respected modern New 
Testament historians, writes in his The Death of the Messiah that ‘‘an 
underlying hostile attitude toward Jews is religiously unjustified and mor- 
ally reprehensible.”?5 Yet he also concludes, ‘‘Because they disliked Jesus 
and what he did and said, Sanhedrin authorities [i.e., the Jewish court] were 
involved in seizing him and giving him over to the Romans to be put to 
death.”’26 

John Dominic Crossan, another prominent New Testament scholar and 
author of several volumes on Jesus and early Christianity, argues that 
Brown does not go far enough in exposing the fallacious roots of anti- 
Semitism in the Gospels and critiques Brown’s historical analysis of several 
elements in the Passion Narrative that cast aspersions on the Jews.2’ Yet, he 
concludes that Jesus died because he committed a crime against the Jewish 
Temple rather than for treason against Rome.?8 In his view, when Jesus over- 
turned the tables of the money-changers, he reenacted a symbolic destruc- 
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tion of the Temple, and it was “that act of symbolic destruction, in deed and 
word, against the Temple” that led to his arrest and execution.2° 

In connection with the problems of anti-Semitism among Christians, the 
Second Vatican Council had this to say about blaming Jews for the death 
of Jesus: “What happened in Christ’s passion can not be blamed without 
distinction on all Jews then living, nor upon the Jews of today.’”2° The Coun- 
cil obviously concluded that some Jews can be blamed, and this would 
appear to be the most that current church and modern New Testament 
scholarship will concede regarding the involvement of Jews in the death of 
Jesus. 

Today, New Testament scholars who are willing to subject the Gospels to 
the sort of historical criticism that questions the idea of scriptural inerrancy 
tend to see the gospel accounts as presenting a generally reliable overall pic- 
ture of what happened but not necessarily a literally accurate one with 
respect to all the significant details. These scholars can be divided into two 
opposing camps with regard to how they understand the gospel portrayal of 
the interaction between Pilate and the Jews. The division concerns how they 
evaluate the extra-biblical evidence concerning the way Pilate governed. 

On one side, you have those who accept the broad gospel picture that 
shows Jews bullying Pilate until he yields to mob pressure. They evaluate 
Pilate as a weak, perhaps spineless governor, unable to assert his authority 
when challenged and giving in to the crowd’s demands for crucifixion, 
although they would be among the first to admit that not all Jews are 
responsible for what happened and that later generations of Jews shouldn’t 
be held responsible for the acts of the irresponsible few. 

For this group, the historical evidence concerning Pilate is unreliable, a 
distorted picture based on bias and polemic. In opposition to this negative 
portrayal, they cite other historical evidence and provide alternative inter- 
pretations of the existing evidence. They conclude that Pilate’s administra- 
tion was far less malevolent than depicted in these other sources and that 
the gospel picture could be historically accurate. I dispute this analysis in 
chapter 6. 

On the other side, you have those who accept the validity of the extra- 
biblical evidence that shows Pilate as a strong-willed governor not easily 
cowed by protesting throngs. For this group, Pilate was also a wily politi- 
cian who saw a good opportunity to do a favor for the Jewish authorities 
and win their support. His execution of Jesus was simply clever politics 
designed to appease his critics. I challenge this argument also, in chapter 13. 
This group, too, argues that most Jews had nothing to do with the death of 
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Jesus, and that subsequent generations of Jews shouldn’t be held responsible 
for the acts of a few misguided Jewish leaders. 

What we don’t see argued among New Testament scholars is the idea that 
Jews had nothing to do with the death of Jesus; that Pilate determined, with- 
out any Jewish input, that Jesus should be put to death, and that he ordered 
the Jewish authorities to turn Jesus over or suffer the consequences of a vio- 
lent confrontation between the Roman military and Jewish defenders of 
Jesus, a confrontation that could lead to the deaths of thousands of innocent 
Jews in this dangerously over-crowded city during the holiday festival. Or, 
as the Gospel of John lets slip, “But one of them, Caiaphas, who was high 
priest that year, said to them, ‘You know nothing at all! You do not under- 
stand that it is better for you to have one man die for the people than to 
have the whole nation destroyed’” (11:49-50). 


The Argument Ahead 


In the following chapters, we will take a close and critical look at the gospel 
accounts of what happened and at the relevant historical evidence. As the 
facts unfold and the gospel contradictions and inconsistencies mount, we 
will see that the charges against the Jews unravel and that a more likely his- 
torical scenario emerges. 

The evidence will show that there was no plot by Jewish authorities to 
kill Jesus; Judas did not betray his mentor; Pilate never seriously offered to 
release Jesus; the followers of Jesus did not disappear from the scene; the 
Jews did not call for the release of Barabbas or demand that Jesus be cruci- 
fied; and Pilate, from the very beginning, planned to execute Jesus. 

At the end of the investigation, it will be argued that during the Passover 
holiday, matters had become volatile. An insurrection led by Barabbas had 
led to riots and deaths, with Roman soldiers among the casualties. Pilate 
put the Roman military on high alert, ready to suppress any elements of 
protest and immediately quell any outbreaks of violence. 

Onto this scene came Jesus, who had developed a large following in Gali- 
lee with his message of the imminent coming of the kingdom of God. As he 
approached Jerusalem, large crowds of Galilean supporters who had come 
to Jerusalem for the holidays hailed him as some sort of envoy from God 
who would usher in the new kingdom. To many of his followers and to the 
Romans, this would be heard as a challenge to the exercise of Roman 
authority. From Pilate’s perspective, this was not the sort of gathering one 
wanted to have in the aftermath of a deadly riot. 

Pilate would have wanted to suppress this movement, but any action on 
his part during the holiday season could easily have triggered massive riots 
by Jesus’ followers and resulted in the deaths of an enormous number 
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of innocent Jews in the wake of the deadly insurrection that had just 
occurred. ; 

The Jewish authorities were deeply concerned about the danger and 
wanted to avoid bloodshed. They went to Pilate and begged him to hold off 
on a military solution. They promised to find a way to keep the peace. The 
Jewish authorities then opened up negotiations with Jesus to figure out how 
to avoid violence. Judas acted as Jesus’ representative. 

A deal was struck. Jesus agreed that he would keep his followers calm by 
agreeing to remain a hostage during the holiday festival, staying at the house 
of Annas, a former high priest, father-in-law of the current high priest, Caia- 
phas, and one of the most influential political figures in the Jewish govern- 
ment. The agreement called for Jesus’ release after the holiday season ended, 
the crowds had left Jerusalem, and his followers went home to Galilee. 

Pilate initially agreed to the plan, but under pressure from his politically 
powerful rival, Herod Antipas, the Galilean ruler who saw Jesus as a threat 
to his own rule, Pilate reneged on his promise. After Jesus surrendered to 
Annas, Pilate demanded that Jesus be brought to the governor’s headquar- 
ters to ascertain whether Jesus claimed to be King of the Jews. The Jewish 
authorities had no way to ignore Pilate’s order without creating a military 
confrontation, but they hoped that Pilate would keep his promise. 

Crowds assembled outside Pilate’s headquarters and Jesus’ supporters 
called upon Pilate to release their teacher, but Pilate taunted them by asking 
if he should release ‘‘your King.” The large number of Roman soldiers sur- 
rounding the crowds, angry over the deaths of their comrades in the recent 
insurrection, wanted this revolutionary leader put to death and called for 
his crucifixion. The Jewish authorities, fearful of violent outbreaks in this 
hair-trigger situation, did what they could to keep the crowd from rioting. 

Pilate, having abandoned his commitment to allow Jesus to remain with 
Annas for the holidays and then be released, ordered him to be crucified. 
Jesus, concerned that riots would lead to a great many innocent deaths, 
asked his followers to remain calm, told them that the kingdom was immi- 
nent, and said that when the kingdom arrived, he and his followers would 
be reunited. His followers heeded his words and dispersed. 

In the early years after the death of Jesus, the apostolic circle did not hold 
the Jews or Judas responsible for what happened. As religious conflicts 
between Jews and Christians increased and as the Christian base became 
more Gentile, later Christians began to see what happened to Jesus as a 
betrayal and blamed Judas and the Jewish authorities for what happened. 


Some Methodological Considerations 


The so-called Jesus Quest, a scholarly effort to extract the historical facts 
about Jesus from the existing evidence, relies on a number of critical criteria 
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to evaluate gospel claims about what really happened. For example, if a 
story has multiple attestations in independent sources, we can be more cer- 
tain that the story has some credibility than if a story appears in only one 
source. The goal is to find out what events in the gospel stories can legiti- 
mately be traced back to the time of Jesus and which stories may be later 
inventions. We will, of course, make use of such techniques from time to 
time. As with any such tools, however, they must be used judiciously and 
with caution and they can only take us so far. Enormous patches of the 
scriptural material don’t yield to such analytical processes. 

With that in mind, I want to propose that a few additional criteria be 
added to the standard arsenal, ideas that may linger subconsciously in the 
scholarly analysis but ideas that I never see explicitly stated. 

1. Where inconsistencies in the Gospels reflect differing degrees of hos- 
tility towards the Jews or Jewish figures, the least hostile text is more likely 
to be closer to the historical truth than the more hostile text. The argument 
in support of this criterion follows: 

All early Christian writers (that we know of) exhibit some degree of hos- 
tility toward the Jews and Jewish opponents of Jesus. As we move forward 
chronologically, we find the degree of hostility increasing. We also know 
from text-critical studies (and we will look at some examples later) that 
some gospel writers have altered information in their sources so that Jews 
sometimes appear in a more negative light than depicted in the source mate- 
rial. It would seem, therefore, that a writer hostile to the Jews, when evalu- 
ating a source (oral or written), is more likely to change the source content 
to make the Jews look worse than to change it so that Jews look better. 
There would seem little incentive for a hostile author to soften the Jewish 
image. 

For example, Mark says that Pilate handed Jesus over to the Roman sol- 
diers for crucifixion and the Roman soldiers carried out the execution. John 
indicates that Pilate handed Jesus over to the Jews and they were the ones 
who put Jesus to death. Logically, if the Jews were the ones who crucified 
Jesus, the fact should be well known and widely circulated from early on. If 
Mark had two sources, one that said Jews crucified Jesus and one that said 
Romans crucified Jesus, what would induce Mark to reject the charge 
against the Jews and accept the anti-Roman source? The most likely expla- 
nation is that Mark probably knew of no credible source that said Jews car- 
ried out the crucifixion and that the anti-Jewish allegation is probably a later 
invention. 

Implicit in this principle is that if a later text has a version of a story that 
is more favorable toward the Jews than a version in an earlier source, then 
the author of the earlier source has probably altered the underlying story so 
that the Jews appear in a more negative light and the later source is more 
likely to be closer to the original underlying story. 
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2. Where inconsistencies in the Gospels reflect differing degrees of 
approval for Pilate, the one containing the less flattering version is more 
likely to be closer to the historical truth than the more favorable version. 
The argument here is similar to the one made above for the criterion involv- 
ing less hostile versus more hostile views of Jews. 

All of the gospels present Pilate in a better light than they do the Jews. 
As time went by, the image of Pilate continued to improve. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that an author hostile to the Jews and favorable to Pilate would 
take a description of Pilate and make it more harsh than it appears in a 
source, especially since such an act would also have the effect of improving 
the image of the Jews, at least by comparison. 

For example, in Mark, Pilate makes no explicit statement that he finds 
Jesus innocent of the charges, but in John, Pilate makes three such declara- 
tions. Now, if Pilate specifically declared Jesus to be innocent, it would be 
well known and widely circulated among the earliest Christians. So if Mark 
had two sources, one in which Pilate makes no declaration of innocence and 
one in which Pilate makes three declarations of innocence, why would he 
choose the one that presents Pilate in the worse light when he wants to pres- 
ent Pilate in the best possible light vis-a-vis the Jews? The likelihood is that 
Mark never knew of a reliable source that said Pilate declared Jesus innocent 
on three occasions, which suggests that the claim is a late invention. 

Again, the test is not the chronological order in which the texts appear 
but the degree of favorability in the sources. So if a later gospel has an inci- 
dent that shows Pilate in a harsher manner than does an earlier gospel 
account of the same incident, then the later gospel account is more likely to 
be closer to the historical truth than the earlier version. 

3. The attitude of Jews toward Jesus prior to the crucifixion should be 
judged based on what Jesus actually said while he was alive and not on 
teachings revealed after his death. The basic principle here is that whatever 
Jews may or may not have reacted to while Jesus was alive can only be 
judged on the basis of what Jesus said and did while he was alive. Nobody 
can be held responsible for knowing something about Jesus that hadn’t been 
revealed. 

This criterion is particularly difficult to apply, because it essentially 
involves the whole range of tools used to determine what portions of the 
gospel texts reflect activities from the time of Jesus and what events appear 
to be later inventions. Nevertheless, there are some instances where such 
information can be elicited. 

For example, there are a number of teachings in the Gospels that suggest 
that Jesus saw his mission as solely to the Jews and not to the Gentiles. 
Other evidence indicates that shortly after his death, Gentiles weren’t admit- 
ted into the movement. Over time, however, there were revelations to Peter 
and Paul regarding the Gentiles and the Christian mission expanded to the 
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Gentiles. While there may be good theological explanations for why the 
nature of the mission changed, the more important concern for our pur- 
poses is to determine what the nature of the mission may have been before 
Jesus was crucified. If Jesus prior to his crucifixion addressed his mission 
only to the Jews and not to the Gentiles, then that is a factor that has to be 
considered in evaluating how Jewish authorities may have judged Jesus and 
what things Jesus may have said to the Jewish people. 

In the next chapter, I take a closer look at a number of problems that we 
face when trying to use the Gospels as a historical source of evidence. 
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The Gospels: Fact, Fiction, 
or Speculation? 


How RELIABLE ARE the Gospels as historical sources? More specifically, 
are the Gospels historically reliable regarding interaction between Jesus and 
the Jews? Were the authors eyewitnesses to what happened? If not, did they 
rely upon reasonably good historical evidence? How well do the gospel 
accounts measure up to other important pieces of historical evidence? 
Throughout this book, I will be examining these questions. In this chapter, 
however, I want to give an overview of some of the problems we face when 
considering the allegations in the Gospels. 


Who Wrote the Gospels? 


Asking ‘‘who wrote the Gospels?’’ may seem like a strange question. Pick 
up any New Testament and it will tell you at the beginning of each gospel 
who the author was. There we find, in order of appearance, their attribution 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, all of whom were elevated to saint- 
hood. Church tradition also tells us that Matthew and John were two of the 
twelve apostles, Mark was a secretary to the Apostle Peter when he 
preached in Rome, and Luke was a companion of the Apostle Paul. (Paul 
was not one of the twelve apostles nor was he a companion of Jesus during 
his lifetime.) 

All in all, this church tradition boasts quite a stellar cast of writers with 
a good claim to a reasonable amount of historical credibility. Unfortunately, 
all of this information is almost certainly wrong. 

Each of the four Gospels was written anonymously. No author’s name 
appears on any of the earliest partial or full copies of these texts (through at 
least the fifth century), and none of the authors gives any personal informa- 
tion about himself. The Gospel of Matthew, for example, refers to the 
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Apostle Matthew in the third person, giving no evidence that the author and 
the apostle were the same person (Matthew 9:9; 10:3). 

John 21:24, a passage that some scholars consider a later addition by a 
different author (Matthew 9:9; 10:3),! claims as a source for the gospel 
someone known as the “Beloved Disciple” but does not say who this person 
was. Elsewhere in the text, we find several references to the acts of the 
Beloved Disciple, but nowhere does the author of the Gospel of John give 
any hint that he and the Beloved Disciple were one and the same person 
(John 13:23; 19:26; 20:2). While the Gospel of John clearly distinguishes 
between Peter and the Beloved Disciple, and obviously rejects any connec- 
tion between Judas Iscariot and the Beloved Disciple, it does not give us any 
direct evidence as to which of the apostles or other disciples of Jesus we can 
identify with this revered individual. 

If any of the twelve apostles or one of their close associates had written 
a report about the activities of Jesus, one would expect such a work to have 
become an instant classic in Christian circles, widely copied, distributed, 
and cited, and the author frequently mentioned by name (even if his name 
didn’t appear in the text). Yet, based on writings from the first four centuries 
of Christianity, it appears that until the end of the second century, Christian 
scholars had no idea who wrote the New Testament gospels. It is only at 
this later stage that some Christian scholars began to associate these four 
gospels with the traditional identifications of the authors. But those who 
made these identifications either utilized unreliable sources or simply 
asserted that the identification was correct without any evidence to support 
the allegation. Prior to that time, Christian writers appear to have thought 
of these four gospels generically as the ‘“‘memoirs” of the apostles,? without 
any specific attribution, and identified them by characteristics of the text, 
such as “‘the Gospels with the genealogies”? (i.e., Matthew and Luke). 

We should also note that these weren’t the only four gospels circulating 
in Christian circles. In the first couple of centuries of Christianity, we have 
indications of over thirty different gospels circulating, many falsely attrib- 
uted to either apostles or to other persons mentioned in the Gospels.‘ 
Among the most important, primarily due to their priority, were the Gospel 
of Peter and the Gospel of Thomas. The Gospel of Thomas may have been 
highly popular in gnostic Christian circles and may have been widely distrib- 
uted in Christian communities. The Gospel of Peter, as mentioned in the 
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previous chapter, had been widely circulated in Syria and apparently read as 
scripture in some churches. Most scholars would date these two texts to the 
early years of the second century or perhaps to the last years of the first 
century,° with only a few scholars arguing that one or the other was written 
prior to the four canonical gospels.® 

The manufacture of gospels and letters and other writings in the name of 
apostles and other figures from the time of Jesus appears to have been some- 
thing of a cottage industry in Christian circles during the first few centuries. 
A handful of documents wrongfully attributed to apostles have even made 
their way into the New Testament. Most biblical scholars who study these 
issues believe that approximately half of the letters attributed to Paul were 
not written by him, nor was the second letter of Peter written by that apos- 
tle, nor did Jude write Jude or James write James.’ The letters of Paul that 
scholars acknowledge as authentic include 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, Phi- 
lemon, Philippians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Romans.® These seven Pauline 
letters appear to be the earliest Christian writings that we know of, generally 
dating to the early 50s.° 


Matthew and Mark 


The identification in Christian tradition of Matthew and Mark as the 
authors of the respective gospels attributed to them seems to derive from an 
unreliable claim from an early second-century Christian writer named Pap- 
ias. Our evidence about his attribution comes from the fourth-century 
church historian Eusebius.'’° While Eusebius cites Papias’s testimony favor- 
ably with respect to the origins of these two gospels, he appears to have 
little regard for Papias’s intelligence, calling him a man ‘“‘of very limited 
understanding.””!! 

According to Eusebius, who claims to have copies of Papias’s books, Pap- 
ias set out to collect the traditions about the teachings of the apostles.'* Pap- 
ias himself had never met any of the apostles and relied on oral traditions 
from the elders of his day for information,'? suggesting that these various 
elders were unaware of any writings attributed to the apostles who knew 
Jesus. He mentions the existence of Christian writings but does not consider 
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them as reliable as what the elders had to say.'* This strongly suggests that 
these other known Christian writings were not attributed to the apostolic 
circle that knew Jesus. 
Papias, says Eusebius, wrote of a tradition given to him by one of the 
elders concerning two texts, one written by someone named Mark, whom 
he alleges to have been a secretary to the Apostle Peter, and the other written 
by the Apostle Matthew. Eusebius quotes him, regarding Mark, as follows: 


Mark having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately, though 
not in order, whatsoever he remembered of the things said or done by Christ. 
For he neither heard the Lord nor followed him, but afterward, as I said, he 
followed Peter, who adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers, but with 
no intention of giving a connected account of the Lord’s discourses, so that 
Mark committed no error while he thus wrote some things as he remembered 
them. For he was careful of one thing, not to omit any of the things which he 
had heard, and not to state any of them falsely.’ 


Eusebius then says that Papias added the following remark about Mat- 
thew: “So then Matthew wrote the oracles in the Hebrew language, and 
every One interpreted them as he was able.”’?¢ 

These two quotes comprise all of Papias’s known commentary on the 
alleged origins of the Gospels of Mark and Matthew. 

In the late second century, the Christian writer Irenaeus repeats the 
claims made by Papias, that Matthew wrote his gospel in the dialect used 
by the Hebrews and that Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, wrote 
the other gospel.'” But he doesn’t tell us where he got this information. His 
reference to Matthew being written in the Hebrew dialect and to Mark 
being the “interpreter” of Peter, that odd word also used by Papias, indi- 
cates that Irenaeus used Papias as his source. 

Shortly thereafter, in the early third century, Origen, one of the most 
learned and respected of ancient Christian writers, says that Matthew wrote 
his gospel in Aramaic and it was published for believers of Jewish origin.'® 
(Aramaic was the language used by Hebrews in the time of Jesus.) He also 
refers to Mark, Luke, and John as the authors of Gospels. He also adds the 
claim that this Mark was the one mentioned in Peter’s second epistle as 
being his son.'? But, like Irenaeus, he doesn’t say where he got this informa- 
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tion. He does, however, indicate that in his own time, it was the traditional 
view and he accepted it.?° 

This is the state of the evidence in the fourth century for associating the 
Gospel of Matthew with the Apostle Matthew and the Gospel of Mark with 
an associate of the Apostle Peter. The evidence suggests that an undocu- 
mented tradition tracing to Papias and his contemporaries in a particular 
community became Christian dogma and, with each subsequent mention of 
the claim by a Christian writer, its authenticity became reinforced. The 
problem is that the validity of the claims by Papias, Irenaeus, and Origen 
are historically questionable. 

A chief difficulty stems from the assertion that Matthew wrote his text in 
Hebrew or Aramaic. It is overwhelmingly accepted among New Testament 
scholars that the author of the Gospel of Matthew wrote in Greek and that 
the text bears no indicia of having been translated into Greek from Ara- 
maic.*! So, whatever text Papias is talking about, it is not the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. While it might be argued that Papias actually refers to an Aramaic 
translation of the Greek version of the Gospel of Matthew, and evidence 
indicates that Aramaic translations existed, that seems unlikely, since it 
should have been known that the text was originally written in Greek and 
translated into Aramaic, rather than the other way around. 

If these early sources are so wrong about Matthew, how can we rely on 
what they say about Mark, especially since what we have stems from an oral 
tradition from one other unidentified individual? Nor is there any specific 
evidence in Papias’s text that what this Mark wrote is actually the Gospel 
of Mark. 

An important problem with Papias’s description of Mark’s gospel is that 
he describes it as “‘not in order,” referring apparently to the sequence of 
events in Jesus’ life, when in fact, Mark’s gospel is clearly presented in an 
orderly fashion. It seems unlikely that someone who had read the actual 
Gospel of Mark would think of it as not orderly. Closely related to the ques- 
tion of what text Papias was referring to is the likelihood (mentioned pre- 
viously) that there was probably in circulation at that time the Gospel of 
Peter. It may have been this text that Papias’s source had in mind rather than 
the one we now refer to as the Gospel of Mark. 

Despite these historical difficulties, Papias seems to be responsible for the 
trend developing in the late second century and continuing into the early 
third century to identify the authors of these two gospels as Matthew and 
Mark, and to further identify Matthew as one of the twelve apostles and 
Mark as the secretary to Peter. 


20. Ibid. 
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Luke 


The author of Luke specifically says that at the time he began his effort, 
many others had already set down orderly accounts of what had been 
“handed on to us by those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
servants of the word” (Luke 1:2). But he makes no particular claim that any 
of the apostles had written a gospel. He asserts that he decided to investigate 
matters and prepare an orderly account for someone named Theophilus, so 
that he may know the truth (1:3-4). Who this Theophilus was, we don’t 
know. His name may have been a metaphor for the Christian movement or 
the Christian reader of his text.22 Luke doesn’t name his sources nor tell us 
when he is citing a source. Tradition holds that Luke was a companion to 
Paul, but the author of Luke makes no such claim. 

Despite the lack of any noted association with Paul, the New Testament 
Acts of the Apostles, universally accepted as written by the author of the 
Gospel of Luke, presents a clue that the author may have traveled with and 
knew Paul. This evidence may have been responsible for the early Christian 
tradition that Luke was Paul’s companion. At several points in Acts, the 
author uses the term ‘“‘we” when talking about some activities of Paul.?3 This 
use of “we” has led to the idea that Luke was with Paul at the time these 
events occurred and was writing a firsthand account of what took place. On 
the other hand, the ‘“‘we”’ passages may simply reflect the author’s use of one 
of the many written sources he refers to and from which he took the ‘‘we”’ 
passages. 

In opposition to the idea that Luke was a close companion of Paul, most 
New Testament scholars recognize that much of Acts’ account of Paul’s 
activities conflicts with Paul’s own version of the same or similar activities 
as reflected in Paul’s letters.2* The author of Acts seems to have had no 
knowledge of Paul’s letters or any intimate knowledge of Paul’s works from 
personal observation.?5 He appears to have even misunderstood Paul’s 
theology.?¢ 

If the author of Luke-Acts knew Paul, it would seem that the acquain- 
tance was casual at best. The author of Luke, therefore, would seem to be 
somewhat removed from the apostolic circles that emerged after the death 
of Jesus. If he was a companion of Paul, the many errors he makes with 
respect to Paul’s career and teaching suggest that he should be read cau- 
tiously at best with regard to his accounts of Jesus. If he was not a close 
companion of Paul, that should make us even more wary. 


22. Theophilus means God-lover. 

23. See Acts 16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:8-18; 27:1-28:16. 
24. Brown 1996, 268. 

25. Ibid., 324. 

26. Ehrman 1996, 138. 
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John 


As pointed out above, the Gospel of John has a passage that suggests that 
the Beloved Disciple was the source of the gospel text but the gospel does 
not identify who the Beloved Disciple was. His identity is one of those inter- 
esting issues that Johannine scholars like to kick about. 

The first evidence we have connecting the authorship of John with the 
Apostle John appears in the late second century, from the aforementioned 
Christian writer Irenaeus. In the passage in which he seems to rely on Papias 
for the claim that Matthew and Mark wrote the respective gospels attrib- 
uted to them (see above), he also makes the claim that the Beloved Disciple 
was named John, but he doesn’t say how he knows this.?” Nor does he quite 
say that this disciple was the Apostle John, although it would be hard to 
imagine that Irenaeus did not believe this to be the case. Nevertheless, by 
the fourth century, this identification had become widely accepted among 
Christians.?8 

In considering the possibility that the Apostle John may have been the 
Beloved Disciple, we should note that the Gospel of John never refers to the 
Apostle John by name. To the argument that the author didn’t need to men- 
tion the apostle’s name since he referred to him as the Beloved Disciple, I 
would make this observation. In the other gospels, John is also known as 
the son of Zebedee, and on one occasion, the Gospel of John makes a 
casual, offhand remark about the presence of the ‘“‘sons of Zebedee” and 
some other disciples without any hint that one of the sons of Zebedee was 
the Beloved Disciple (21:2). 

That the author of the Gospel of John used an earlier written text by a 
different author for at least some of his work can be inferred from John 
7:22, which reads: ‘‘Moses gave you circumcision (it is, of course, not from 
Moses, but from the patriarchs), and you circumcise a man on the Sabbath.” 
In this passage, John attributes a quote to Jesus in which Jesus mistakenly 
places the origin of circumcision with Moses rather than with Abraham, 
and the author of John includes a correction, pointing out that circumcision 
originated with the patriarchs (but doesn’t specifically mention Abraham). 

Why would the author of this passage include a quote from Jesus that 
contains an error together with a correction unless either (1) the author 
believed Jesus had made the error, or (2) the author relied on a written 
source that he had copied from and that source already contained the error? 
Since the author of John clearly believes that Jesus is incapable of making a 
mistake, and since it is highly unlikely that Jesus, raised in an orthodox Jew- 
ish family in an orthodox Jewish environment, would make such an error, 


27. Irenaeus, Against Heresies 3.2.1; ECF 1.1.7.1.3.2. 
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the most probable explanation is that the author relied on a written source 
in which the error was already present. 

It is also evident that the author of John is reasonably familiar with Jew- 
ish law and tradition and, therefore, would have known that Abraham was 
responsible for the practice of circumcision. So, why would he attribute the 
invention to the patriarchs in general (including Isaac and Jacob) rather 
than just to Abraham? Here the most likely explanation would seem to be 
that the correction also was already in his written source, which suggests 
that the author of the source text had made the correction to a still earlier 
text. This implies that the passage in John is twice removed from the origi- 
nal author. It was this secondary written source that the author of John 
received, and since it was technically correct in that Abraham was one of 
the patriarchs, he left the passage unchanged. 

Implicit in this mistake is that the author of the original passage may not 
have been a knowledgeable Jew and, therefore, very unlikely to have been 
one of the twelve disciples, all of whom should have been quite familiar with 
the origin of circumcision. Also implicit is that the secondary author, who 
cited the patriarchs as the source, was more knowledgeable about Jewish 
tradition than the first author, but still not as knowledgeable as an ordinary 
Jew living in Galilee or Judea would have been. Again, that eliminates the 
likelihood that one of the twelve apostles wrote this passage. 

If we can draw that conclusion about this passage, how sure can we be 
that much else in John’s gospel came from a Jewish disciple from Galilee 
close to Jesus? After all, how likely is it that the author of John would add 
a separate text, containing errors and not authored by the Beloved Disciple, 
to an existing gospel supposedly written by the Beloved Disciple, and act as 
if they were from one and the same pen? The most likely conclusion is that 
the author of John relied on a number of written sources, at least some of 
which had no connection to Jesus’ inner circle. 


Usage Note 


Despite the questionable identification of the gospel authors as Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, clarity of communication requires the continued use 
of these names. In the course of this work, I will refer to these four gospels 
and their authors by their traditional names. This should not be taken as an 
admission that I agree with these traditional associations. 


When Were the Gospels Written? 


If we can’t be sure who wrote the Gospels, it would be helpful to know 
when they were written. Were the authors personally familiar with the 
events, or did they have to rely on earlier sources for their information? If 
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the latter, how good were these sources? Were they written close in time to 
the events in question, before several competing traditions and theologies 
developed, or on a later occasion, after a wide range of conflicting views 
emerged? Once the link to the traditional identity of the authors is broken, 
these questions become more difficult to resolve. 

The best evidence would be written copies of some portion of each of the 
Gospels that could be dated or citations to the Gospels by some author 
whose writing can be dated. Extant evidence of this sort, however, leaves a 
very wide range of possible dates for authorship. 

Prior to the third century, the only written evidence for the existence of 
any of the Gospels are a few papyri fragments from the Gospel of John. The 
earliest of them, no larger than an index card, has been dated on the basis 
of writing style to about 13 5-150 CE.”° This suggests the latest possible date 
for the writing of that Gospel. We don’t begin to see evidence for the exis- 
tence of the other Gospels until about the third century. Our earliest com- 
plete Gospels date to the fourth century.2? While we don’t have evidence 
associating the Gospels with particular authors until about the end of the 
second century, references in the patristic literature suggest that the texts 
themselves were in circulation earlier than that point. How much earlier is 
the problem to be resolved. 

In establishing a latest possible date, one criterion used by scholars is the 
absence of any reference to the great Jewish revolt of Bar Kokhba at about 
132 CE and the devastating impact on the Jews when the Romans eventu- 
ally put down the rebellion and barred the Jews from Jerusalem, their holy 
city. This suggests to many scholars that the Gospels were almost certainly 
written before this revolt. 

As to the earliest likely date, scholars have attempted to date the Gospels 
based on themes and events mentioned in the texts and on the apparent 
chronological relationship of the Gospels to each other (see ““The Synoptic 
Problem” below). For Matthew, Mark, and Luke, one of the chief criteria 
for dating the Gospels involves the issue of whether they contain references 
to the Roman destruction of the Jewish Temple in 70 CE. 

Mark 13:2 records a prophecy by Jesus, to wit, ““Do you see these great 
buildings? Not one stone will be left here upon another; all will be thrown 
down.” A variation of this prophecy also appears in Matthew 24:2 and 
Luke 21:6. In addition, Matthew 22:7 has Jesus say, “The king was enraged. 
He sent his troops, destroyed those murderers, and burned their city.” In 
Luke 19:43, Jesus says, “Indeed, the days will come upon you, when your 
enemies will set up ramparts around you and surround you, and hem you 
in on every side.” 


29. Brown 2003, 209. 
30. These are the Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Vaticanus. 
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Those who believe these passages were written after the fact of the 
Roman capture of Israel and the destruction of the Jewish Temple date the 
gospels to sometime after 70 CE. 

As to Matthew and Luke, the overwhelming majority of scholars accept 
that Matthew 22:7 and Luke 19:43 refer to the destruction of the Temple 
and tend to date Matthew and Luke from around 75 to 85. As to Mark, 
most scholars believe it was written either during or shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities in 66 CE. But some scholars dispute these interpretations 
and argue that if the Gospels were written after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, the authors would have made more explicit reference to the destruction. 
This latter group argues for a pre-70 CE date for all of the Gospels. 

Raymond Brown, however, has observed that while there are occasional 
attempts to move the gospel dates earlier, none of the proposals has gained 
much of a scholarly following.3! He also notes that there is a growing ten- 
dency to date Mark after 70.°*? 

A number of scholars also believe that the emphasis in the Gospels on the 
conflict between the Pharisees and the followers of Jesus suggest that the 
events reflect the period after the destruction of the Temple, when the Phari- 
sees became the most influential Jewish religious authority and probably 
became the chief Jewish opponents of Christianity in the post-Temple 
period, as opposed to the prewar period, when several Jewish religious 
schools of thought flourished. The leading philosophical opponents of the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees and Essenes, were wiped out during the Jewish 
revolt. The Sadducees, had they survived, would have almost certainly 
opposed Christianity. Yet they are virtually invisible in the Gospels. Mark 
and Luke mention them just once, both describing the same minor incident. 
John doesn’t mention them at all. Matthew has only a little additional mate- 
rial to add. We don’t know enough about the Essenes to know how they 
would have reacted, but they were an ultra-orthodox Jewish group. 

Dating the Gospel of John is more difficult because we don’t have any 
clear chronological landmarks cited, such as the Temple destruction. The 
tendency is to argue that the enhanced nature of its theology and Christol- 
ogy and themes such as the expulsion of Christians from Jewish synagogues 
and the absence of any Jewish groups other than the Pharisees and priests 
suggest a post-70s environment. Another question that scholars raise is 
whether the author of John knew the other Gospels. If he did, then John 
would have to be dated after at least one of the other gospels. The broad 
scholarly consensus is that John dates to about 90-110 CE. 


31. Brown 19942, 4n1. 
32. Ibid. 
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_ Where Were the Gospels Written? 


Tradition places the authorship of Mark in Rome. Though possible, this 
view probably reflects the unreliable report of Papias concerning Mark as a 
secretary to Peter in Rome. A number of scholars have suggested Syria or 
the northern Transjordan.3? A few scholars have suggested the Galilee, but 
Raymond Brown, in his survey of the evidence, finds the argument 
unconvincing.*4 

As to Matthew, most scholars would probably place its origin in Antioch, 
in Syria, a city that had a very large Jewish population.*5 Luke’s special 
interest in Paul’s activities (as reflected in Acts) suggests that Luke probably 
addressed Pauline churches in Greece or Syria, where Paul conducted his 
missions.°° As to John, the majority of scholars would probably place it in 
the Greek city of Ephesus, with some suggesting a Syrian locale.3” 

The broad scholarly consensus is that none of the gospel authors wrote 
from Judea or Galilee or addressed themselves directly to persons from 
those areas. 


Oral Sources 


After Jesus died, there can be little doubt that people who knew him or 
knew about him told stories about the events in his life. The apostolic circle 
that surrounded him during his lifetime appears to have carried out mission- 
ary work in many locations in and out of Roman Israel and almost certainly 
told audiences about Jesus and the events of his life, and their students and 
associates may have also spread such stories. Some of these stories may have 
circulated within specific Christian communities and some throughout the 
entire Christian world. Unfortunately, we have no direct evidence of what 
those closest to Jesus said about events that occurred while he was alive. 
Apart from Jesus’ inner circle and its students, we can reasonably assume 
that others less knowledgeable about Jesus also transmitted rumors or tradi- 
tions about Jesus, and that many of these reports would inevitably circulate 
within Christian communities. Some of these traditions or rumors may have 
had a basis in fact and some may have been the result of the inevitable myth- 
making that follows in the wake of controversial figures confronting author- 
ity. False but popular traditions may have become accepted as facts. Even 
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within the Gospels, we find a great deal of inconsistency about what took 
place during various events and on various occasions. 

We have little direct evidence as to what particular stories may have cir-. 
culated prior to the writing of the Gospels, which ones had a basis in fact, 
and which ones may have been picked up by the gospel authors and 
included in their reports. Our earliest written evidence would be the seven 
authentic letters of Paul, but he actually has very little to say about what 
went on during the lifetime of Jesus. 

Through analysis of the gospel texts, various literary tools and tech- 
niques, and some external evidence, we can sometimes trace particular 
claims to their likely sources. On other occasions, we can sometimes identify 
pre-gospel traditions, but we can’t necessarily be sure that these earlier tra- 
ditions are accurate. Still, scholars have a number of methodologies for 
trying to determine the historical reliability of particular gospel stories or 
claims. 

Sometimes external evidence corroborates or contradicts the gospel 
claim. For example, Matthew 2:22 describes the ruler of Judea at one point 
as Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great, and the writings of Josephus con- 
firm that this is so. On the other hand, Matthew says that Jesus was born 
while Herod the Great was on the throne and Luke says that Jesus was born 
during the census of Quirinius. According to Josephus, the census under 
Quirinius took place ten years after the death of Herod the Great. So we 
have an inconsistency. 

On other occasions, we find that a statement by Jesus may appear incon- 
sistent with a Gospel’s theology or later church traditions. This suggests that 
the inconsistent claim may have a historical basis, as it is unlikely that the 
gospel authors or earlier Christians would invent a quote from Jesus that 
goes against the current teachings. 

Elsewhere we find an expression or teaching that appears in the Gospels 
that ceases to be used (or is rarely used) in any other Christian writings. 
For example, Jesus frequently identifies himself as the Son of Man, but that 
expression virtually disappears everywhere else in the New Testament and 
later Christian writings. (The term appears about eighty times in the Gospels 
and only four times in the rest of the New Testament, two of those being in 
Luke’s Acts.38) This leads scholars to believe that Jesus did in fact refer to 
himself as the Son of Man, whatever that may have meant to him and his 
audience at the time. 

In addition to these techniques just described, there are many others. 
Space prohibits the detailed discussion that these topics deserve, but you 
should at least get some idea about how New Testament historians set out 
to solve some of these issues. 


38. Brown 1994b, 90. 
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The Synoptic Problem 


Scholars refer to the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke as the “Synoptic 
Gospels.” This is because, if you place the three gospels side by side, you 
will see that a large number of stories appear in all three gospels. It is often 
the case in these triplicate accounts that at least two, if not all three of the 
gospels, share some of the same key words and phrases. It is also the case 
that in many instances at least two, if not all three, place the collection of 
stories in the same chronological sequence. Even where sequences vary in 
one gospel or the other, we find frequent key word or phrase agreements 
within the stories. 

To get an idea of the relationship between these three texts, consider these 
statistics. Mark has 661 verses, Matthew 1068, and Luke 1,149.°° Of all the 
verses in Mark, 80 percent have close parallels in Matthew and 65 percent 
in Luke.*° This means that approximately half of Matthew overlaps Mark 
and over a third of Luke overlaps Mark. Scholars refer to the verses appear- 
ing in all three gospels as the “‘triple tradition.” 

The large amount of agreement between the three gospels as to story, 
word usage, and sequence very strongly suggests that there must have been 
some written source for the triple tradition. This would indicate either that 
all three gospels had access to a similar written source that preceded them 
or that one of the gospels had some sort of source relationship to the other 
two. In the latter case, that would mean either two of the gospel authors, 
independently of each other, used the third gospel as a source, or that one 
of the gospel authors used one of the other gospels as a source and the third 
author used at least one of the other two as a source. 

Trying to figure out the relationship of the three Synoptic Gospels to each 
other is known as the Synoptic Problem. In attempting to resolve this issue, 
we have a number of clues. 

While there is a similar usage of wording in most of the parallel stories 
in the triple tradition, in several situations, one of the gospels differs from 
the other two in that there is either a change in some of the wording or some 
additions to or omissions from the wording in one of the other gospels. The 
changes usually clarify an ambiguity, enhance a christological understand- 
ing, or correct an error in one of the other gospels. As a general proposition, 
where such changes exist, you often find that either Mark and Matthew 
agree against Luke, or Mark and Luke agree against Matthew, but rarely do 
Matthew and Luke agree against Mark. This would suggest that of the three 
gospels, Mark may represent the earliest written form of the triple tradition, 
with the other two making changes to the earlier written text. 
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Since, very often, the changes in either Matthew or Luke reflect a clarifi- 
cation of some ambiguity in Mark’s text, show an enhanced Christology 
over Mark’s text, or correct an error, we have another clue that Mark must 
represent an earlier written form of the triple tradition. After all, as a gen- 
eral principle, one shouldn’t expect Mark to frequently take a higher form 
of christological teaching and transform it into a lower form of Christology, 
continuously take a clear phrasing of words and make them ambiguous, or 
take a reported fact and change it to something erroneous. 

Let’s look at an example of how this problem plays out. 

Mark 1:29-34 tells a story about Jesus and some of his disciples leaving 
the synagogue on the Sabbath and going to the house of Simon (i.e., the 
Apostle Peter). Inside the house, Simon’s mother-in-law is feverish. Jesus 
takes her by the hand and lifts her up. The fever leaves, the mother-in-law 
gets up and she serves them a meal. Mark omits any discussion of whether 
lifting the mother-in-law or healing her on the Sabbath constituted a viola- 
tion of the Sabbath laws. (Later in Mark [3:1—6], healing on the Sabbath 
triggers a major religious clash between Jesus and the Pharisees.) 

Matthew and Luke each have a similar version of the story, but they 
make some significant changes that eliminate any question of a Sabbath vio- 
lation problem (Matthew 8:14-17; Luke 4:38-41). In Luke’s version, the 
author also places the event on the Sabbath and also agrees with Mark that 
Jesus had just come from the synagogue. But in Luke’s version, Jesus neither 
lifts the mother-in-law nor touches her. Instead, he rebukes the fever (treat- 
ing it as if it were caused by the presence of a demon) and it dissipates. As 
in Mark, the woman then gets up and serves a meal. 

Matthew, on the other hand, has changed the day to a non-Sabbath day 
and makes no mention of Jesus having come from the synagogue. As in 
Mark, Jesus touches the woman’s hand but does not lift her up. The touch 
alone is sufficient to eliminate the fever. As in Mark and Luke, she then gets 
up and serves the meal. 

The evolution of the story through the gospels seems to make the most 
sense if Mark was first and Matthew and Luke modified the story. 

Mark says they came from the synagogue and it was a Sabbath day. Luke 
agrees and Matthew disagrees. Mark has Jesus touch the woman’s hand. 
Here Matthew agrees and Luke disagrees. Mark has Jesus lift the woman, a 
possible Sabbath violation. Matthew and Luke both omit the problematic 
lifting issue, but they disagree with each other as to how the fever was cured. 
Matthew agrees with Mark that somehow the touching of the woman dissi- 
pated the fever, but Luke says Jesus verbally rebuked the fever, implying that 
he exorcised a demon. 

While Mark and Matthew agree in part against Luke, and Mark and 
Luke agree in part against Matthew, the one place where Matthew and Luke 
agree against Mark is in omitting a potential religious problem appearing in 
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Mark—and even there, they disagree with each other as to how the cure 
was effected. This set of agreements strongly suggests that Matthew and 
Luke knew Mark’s story and changed the facts around to avoid potential 
religious problems raised in Mark’s version. Unfortunately, we don’t know 
where Mark got the story, so we have no historical evidence for the accuracy 
of Mark’s account. 

In a similar vein, there are occasional significant changes in the order of 
the stories in the triple tradition. On some occasions, again, Mark and Mat- 
thew agree against Luke, and on others, Mark and Luke agree against Mat- 
thew, but rarely if ever do Matthew and Luke agree against Mark. This, too, 
suggests that Mark represents the earliest written form of the triple tradition 
as to the order of the stories. 

Another argument in favor of Markan priority is that Mark has a less 
elegant form of Greek than Matthew or Luke, and if he were copying from 
the others, it is unlikely that he would render their Greek in a more primitive 
fashion. Scholars also wonder why Mark would omit so much material 
from Matthew and Luke in his own account if he had used either one of 
them for a source. 

The study of the Synoptic Problem constitutes a major branch of gospel 
studies. The literature is enormous and the arguments many and complex. 
Nevertheless, the vast majority of New Testament scholars support the fol- 
lowing conclusion: Mark was written first and Matthew and Luke, indepen- 
dently of each other, used Mark as a written source. 

In this study, we will follow this mainstream solution to the Synoptic 
Problem. Mark was written first; Matthew and Luke, written independently 
of each other, used Mark as a source. This gives us an important analytical 
tool as we examine the Gospel accounts of the Passion. It enables us to see 
how the nature of the story may have changed as it moved through different 
communities and how the underlying traditions about what happened may 
have been altered over time. 

This solution, however, still leaves open the question of how reliable 
Mark is as a source. Where did Mark get his information? Unfortunately, 
we have little evidence for Mark’s sources and we need to be cautious in 
examining what he has to say. Nevertheless, when we study the Passion 
accounts more closely, we will see that, on occasion, Mark must have been 
altering earlier sources. 


Q and the Double Tradition 


In addition to the triple tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, we have what is 
known as the ‘“‘double tradition.’ This refers to a substantial amount of 
material that appears in both Matthew and Luke but doesn’t appear in 
Mark. Again, we have a good deal of agreement as to language and some 
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lesser degree of agreement on the order of the stories. However, there is 
enough material in the double tradition to suggest that Matthew and Luke, 
assuming that they wrote independently of each other, must have had access 
to a common written source that was either not available to Mark or not 
used by him. Approximately 20 percent of Matthew and Luke fall into this 
category.*! 

It is the overwhelming consensus among scholars that the double tradi- 
tion stems from a common written source but that the text has been lost to 
us. Scholars refer to this common source as Q, a nickname believed to have 
been derived from the German word ‘‘Quelle,” meaning “source.” (A few 
scholars believe that Luke used Matthew as a source and therefore reject Q 
as necessary to resolve the double tradition problem.*) 

Q, therefore, is a hypothetical written text that circulated prior to the 
writing of Matthew and Luke. Scholars attempt to reconstruct it from the 
material in the double tradition. Q studies form another major branch of 
gospel source analysis and, despite the lack of a source text, scholars exam- 
ine such issues as the original written language, the order of the stories, 
where the text was written, whether it was written as a single text or devel- 
oped in stages, and which text belongs to which stage of development. The 
general consensus, subject to some debate, is that Q was written in Greek, 
went through at least three stages of development, and that Luke probably 
represents the original sequence of stories in most instances. 

New Testament scholars refer to Q as a “sayings”? source, comprising a 
collection of quotations from Jesus, but it contains some other material as 
well, including some anecdotal matter and passages about John the Baptist. 
What is of particular interest for our purposes is that Q contains no material 
on the Passion. This may imply that the Q community, wherever it was and 
whoever it consisted of, was more interested in Jesus as a living teacher than 
as a suffering and resurrected being. The Q community may have been trau- 
matized by the death of Jesus but, based on Q, there doesn’t appear to be 
anything about the trials of Jesus and his execution that necessitated special 
attention or that generated any polemics against Judas. There is, however, 
occasional wailing against the Jewish opposition, the Pharisees in particular, 
but no attacks on the Jews or Judas for handing Jesus over to the Romans 
for execution. 

Scholars refer to the idea that Matthew and Luke used Mark and Q as 
source material for their gospels as the “‘two source theory.” 

There also seems to be some overlap between Q and the noncanonical 
Gospel of Thomas, raising a separate set of questions as to when Thomas 
may have been written and if Thomas and Q had a common source or one 
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knew the other. The general consensus is that Thomas postdates Q, but 
whether he knew Q or a separate source is subject to debate. 

As with Mark, we have no good information about what sources the Q 
author relied upon. Both Q and Mark appear after the development of many 
oral traditions, many of them possibly unreliable. How much of the unrelia- 
ble material found its way into Mark and Q is one of the difficult problems 
that historians face. However, Because Mark and Q are independent of each 
other and both precede Matthew and Luke, if we can find evidence for a 
particular tradition in both earlier sources, we can at least date that tradi- 
tion to one that probably arose before any of the Synoptic Gospels were 
written. Whether we can trust the earlier tradition presents a different 
question. 


The M and L Sources 


After removing the double and triple traditions from both Matthew and 
Luke, each has some material not appearing in the other. Approximately a 
third of Matthew and about 40 percent of Luke fall into this category. The 
bulk of this extra material can be accounted for by the lengthy accounts of 
the birth of Jesus that appear in both Matthew and Luke but not in Mark 
or Q. 

Whether either of these two authors had a written source for this extra 
material or relied upon oral traditions or imagination is a matter of specula- 
tion. The material appearing in Matthew that doesn’t appear in Mark or 
Luke is generally referred to as M, and the material appearing in Luke but 
not in Mark or Matthew is referred to as L. 

Scholars refer to the idea that the Matthew and Luke derive from Mark, 
Q, M, and L as the “‘four source theory.” 


Johannine Independence 


An important question in gospel source studies is the issue of whether the 
author of John knew any of the Synoptic Gospels before writing his own 
gospel. This subject is far more contentious than is the generally accepted 
solution to the Synoptic Problem. If Mark and John are each independent 
of Matthew, Luke, and Q, an agreement between Mark and John about a 
particular event may help us identify a possible pre-gospel source of infor- 
mation. We have to keep in mind, though, that since oral traditions also 
circulated, a story originating in Mark may have circulated orally in other 
communities and have been picked up by John, even though John’s author 
did not know the Gospel of Mark. It would be possible, therefore, that 
Mark could have been the origin of a story and that John’s independent 
adoption of the story doesn’t necessarily prove a pre-Markan tradition for 
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the story. The same may be true of the relation between Matthew and Luke 
and John. 

John is written in a very different style from the Synoptics and differs in 
many ways from the Synoptic Gospels, especially with regard to its very 
highly advanced degree of Christology as compared to the other gospels. 
John, for example, is the only gospel to trace Jesus’ origins back to the 
beginnings of creation (John 1:1-5). 

Within this Gospel, though, there are a number of stories that also appear 
in the Synoptic Gospels. While the parallel stories sometimes share some 
details, John’s version often seems to be factually, stylistically, and verbally 
different from the Synoptics. On the other hand, John sometimes shares an 
odd fact with one Synoptic Gospel that doesn’t appear in the other two Syn- 
optic Gospels. It is certainly possible that a number of stories about Jesus 
circulated and that John and Mark could have known them independently 
of each other from written and oral traditions. But it is also possible that 
John knew the Synoptic Gospels and adapted them to reflect his own 
concerns. ) 

To appreciate the complexity of this problem, consider the following 
example. There is an incident in the Synoptic Gospels known as the Anoint- 
ing in Bethany, where a woman anoints Jesus with oil. John has a similar 
story that also takes place in Bethany, but with a number of significant dif- 
ferences. We look at this story in more detail later in chapter 7. For now, I 
just want to illustrate a problem. 

In Mark 14:3-9, the woman anoints Jesus by pouring expensive oint- 
ment on his head. Mark says the ointment was made from nard and that it 
was worth 300 denarii. Some unidentified people present at the scene pro- 
test the waste of money. In the parallel versions in Matthew 26:6—13 and 
Luke 7:36-50, the type of ointment and the price paid for it are omitted, 
and both make some other changes to the story. In particular, Luke says that 
the ointment was poured on Jesus’ feet instead of on his head, and Matthew 
says that Mark’s unidentified complainers were actually the disciples (but 
doesn’t say which disciples). 

John 12:1-8 places the story in a different house with a different group 
of people but preserves Mark’s description of the oil as nard and the price 
as 300 denarii. However, John agrees with Luke that the woman applied the 
ointment to Jesus’ feet instead of to his head, as Mark has it. He also says 
that the disciple Judas was the one who complained about wasting the 
money, narrowing Matthew’s ambiguous identification of the disciples to a 
single disciple. (John alone says that Judas made the complaint.) 

Did John know all three synoptic versions of this story and pick and 
choose elements from each and add his own, or did he have an independent 
account of Mark’s story that agreed on a number of details? Did the later 
changes in Luke and John regarding the anointing of the feet reflect a 
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spreading theological concern about Jesus being anointed on the head the 
way human kings were anointed, or did John accept Luke’s version over 
Mark’s? Was Judas the complainer in the original story and did Mark cover 
it up, or did John choose to make Judas the complainer in order to place 
Judas in a bad light? How we answer these questions is affected by whether 
or not John is independent of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Complicating the question of Johannine independence is the recognition 
that as we move through the Jewish and Roman proceedings against Jesus, 
Luke and John seem to know a lot of similar information that is missing in 
the other two gospels, although they often treat this common corpus in very 
different ways. ‘ 

Raymond Brown, a leading authority on John, says that the majority 
view of Johannine scholars at present favors Johannine independence, but 
that a strong opposition to that view exists; a relation to Mark is favored 
by the opponents of independence, with a possibility of a connection to the 
other gospels also.*#? Brown appears to support an in-between position. 
‘Mark and John shared common preGospel traditions, oral or written: and 
that although the fourth evangelist [i.e., John] had not seen the final form 
of Luke, he was familiar with traditions later incorporated into Luke.’ 

For my own view, I am inclined toward Brown’s conclusion. But I also 
believe that within John we find traces of some historically reliable evidence 
about the Passion and the events surrounding it that has been covered up or 
distorted in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Aside from the possibility of shared synoptic sources or synoptic depen- 
dence, there is some evidence that a portion of John describing a group of 
seven miracles in the course of Jesus’ ministry may have derived from a writ- 
ten source that has been referred to as the Book of Signs or the Signs Gospel. 
This is partially suggested by the reference to the first two signs as “the first 
of his signs” (John 2:11) and “‘the second sign”’ (John 4:54). The numbering 
ends after those two enumerations, which would seem to suggest that the 
author of John might have begun with a written source that had a numbered 
list and that John borrowed the first two enumerations from that numbering 
and dropped the practice thereafter. On the other hand, perhaps the author 
just collected some traditions, used that formula at the beginning, and 
dropped it later. 

We also saw earlier, in a portion of a dialogue with Jews concerning cir- 
cumcision, that John relied on a written source from someone who didn’t 
know Jewish law and tradition very well. This would imply that the entire 
dialogue may have come from this earlier written source and perhaps from 
other materials as well. 
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The Problem of Anti-Jewish Bias 


In considering the validity of the gospel accounts concerning the interaction 
between Jesus and the Jews, we also need to ask if there is evidence that 
gospel authors altered their sources or invented incidents specifically to 
present the Jewish people in a negative manner. For now, we will look at 
two particular examples. Later in our study, we will provide evidence of 
other such changes. 


A Friendly Discussion 


In the period just before his arrest, Jesus made several appearances at the 
Temple and had a number of dialogues with assorted individuals and 
groups. One of those encounters involved a Jew who had a discussion with 
Jesus about what would be considered the most important commandment 
of Jewish law. How each of the Synoptic Gospels handles this incident sheds 
some light on the question of whether gospel authors falsified evidence with 
regard to the Jewish attitude toward Jesus. 

The earliest version of the story appears in Mark 12:28-34. In that 
account, one of the Jewish scribes overheard Jesus’ response to some ques- 
tions asked by other Jews and the scribe was favorably impressed by Jesus’ 
answers. ‘“‘[S]eeing that he answered them well, he asked him, ‘Which com- 
mandment is the first of all?’” 

Jesus responded with one of the bedrock foundations of both ancient and 
modern Judaism. “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one; you 
shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind, and with all your strength.”” He then added a second 
commandment, “‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself. There is no other 
commandment greater than these.” 

Jesus’ answer impressed the scribe and he praised the answer. In 
response, Jesus said, “You are not far from the kingdom of God.” The entire 
encounter in Mark is one of friendliness and great respect between Jesus and 
the Jewish scribe, each impressed with the wisdom of the other, and each 
praising the other. Matthew and Luke, however, ey altered the tenor 
of the interchange. 

In Matthew 22:34-40, the story begins with a group of Pharisees who 
had heard that Jesus “‘had silenced the Sadducees,” and they met to select 
one of their own to test Jesus with a question. The Pharisee approached 
Jesus and asked the same question as in Mark, ““Which commandment in 
the law is the greatest?” 

Matthew, however, redacted Jesus’ answer and eliminated the part that 
says, ‘“‘‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one.” This omission 
suggests that Matthew had a christological problem with this phrase, possi- 
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bly reflecting an early Christian theological struggle over the true nature of 
Jesus. In Matthew, Jesus gives the same response as in Mark, but then trun- 
cates the story by omitting the entire friendly dialogue between Jesus and 
the scribe and the exchange of praise between the two parties. Matthew has 
transformed Mark’s report of a friendly exchange between Jesus and a 
learned orthodox Jew into a hostile encounter in which a group of Pharisees 
attempt to challenge Jesus’ credibility as a teacher. 

Luke 10:25 presents another altered form of the story. In this version, the 
incident takes place well before Jesus arrives in Jerusalem. Here, a lawyer (a 
term that may also refer to a scribe) stands up to test Jesus and asks, ‘“‘What 
must I do to inherit eternal life?”’ Notice the very different nature of the 
question. 

Jesus then asks him, ‘‘What is written in the law? What do you read 
there?” 

Here the lawyer answers the question rather than Jesus, and the lawyer 
answers with the same redacted form of the answer given by Jesus in the 
Matthew account. He omits the words ‘‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, 
the Lord is one.” Now,.it is one thing to redact this fundamental Jewish 
principle from Jesus’ answer, but to redact it from a Jewish lawyer’s would 
ordinarily seem bizarre. But Luke has a theological reason for doing this. 
Jesus says that the lawyer’s answer is correct and, given the advanced state 
of Luke’s Christology, he, like Matthew, must have found the redacted 
words to be offensive to the emerging image of Jesus as more than just a 
human being. 

Luke, like Mark but unlike Matthew, continues the dialogue between the 
lawyer and Jesus, but radically alters the nature of Mark’s dialogue. He says 
that the lawyer wanted to “‘justify himself,” and asked, “And who is my 
neighbor?” Jesus replies with the parable of the Good Samaritan and urges 
the lawyer to do likewise. The story ends at that point. Luke’s account sug- 
gests that the lawyer is trying to hedge his answer by questioning the mean- 
ing of “neighbor” and making himself look better than he really was. As 
in Matthew, Luke omits Mark’s friendly and respectful dialogue filled with 
mutual praise. 

Both Matthew and Luke have altered their source to eliminate the evi- 
dence of a friendly dialogue in the Temple between Jesus and a learned Jew 
and to present the Jew in a more hostile or hypocritical manner did than 
Mark. 


A Prophet without Honor 


Another strange set of twists occurs in an incident involving Jesus’ return to 
Nazareth, where he is initially greeted with great respect and suddenly the 
crowd turns hostile. 
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In Mark 6:1-6, Jesus, well into his mission, returns to Nazareth and 
preaches. The crowd responds in awe at his great wisdom. 


Where did this man get all this? What is this wisdom that has been given to 
him? What deeds of power are being done by his hands! Is not this the carpen- 
ter, the son of Mary and brother of James and Joses and Judas and Simon, and 
are not his sisters here with us? 


Immediately following the crowd’s praise, Mark says that “they took 
offense at him,’ but does not explain the sudden change of heart. Jesus 
responded to their shift in attitude with the following words: ‘‘Prophets are 
not without honor, except in their hometown, and among their own kin, 
and in their own house” (emphasis added). 

Implicit in Jesus’ reply is that even his own family members had a nega- 
tive reaction to whatever caused the crowd to take offense. One must ques- 
tion why Mark chose to omit the cause of the offense. By not giving us an 
explanation for the change in behavior even among his own family mem- 
bers, Mark tries to portray the Jews of Nazareth in a negative light, but his 
omission suggests that Mark was embarrassed by the cause of the shift and 
chose to cover it up so Jesus wouldn’t look bad. 

Matthew generally follows Mark’s account but subtly removes the 
phrase “‘among their own kin” from Jesus’ response (13:57). This redaction 
suggests that Matthew believed that if Jesus’ own family reacted negatively 
to their son, then the Jews couldn’t have been unreasonable in their own 
negative reaction. By eliminating the implicit charge that Jesus’ own family 
took offense at something Jesus did, Matthew enhances the image of Jewish 
hostility to a greater degree than Mark. 

Luke’s account at 4:16-30 would probably require a separate chapter to 
deal with all of his changes. For our purposes, two of them are of immediate 
concern. First, Luke has repositioned the story so that it occurs at the very 
beginning of the mission. Second, Luke says that the Jews of Nazareth tried 
to kill Jesus by driving him out of town and hurling him off a cliff. These 
two changes have the effect of foreshadowing Jewish involvement in the 
death of Jesus. The mission begins with an attempt by Jews to kill Jesus and 
ends with the death of Jesus due to the actions of the Jews. 

So Mark’s story begins with an unexplained instance in which a Jewish 
community from Jesus’ hometown, including his own family, turn against 
him. Matthew enhances the Jewish hostility by omitting the reference to 
Jesus’ own family. Luke transforms the episode into one of homicidal rage 
in which Jews try to kill Jesus. 


The Problem of Textual Integrity 


Another question we face in evaluating the credibility of the Gospels is 
whether we have the Gospels as they were originally written or texts that 
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have been altered. We have already seen that Matthew and Luke were com- 
fortable altering Mark’s text. Here, however, we are concerned with the 
question of Christian scribes copying a gospel text, deliberately making 
changes, and then passing on the altered gospel as if it were the original. 


Added Ending to Mark 


The received version of the Gospel of Mark ends at 16:20, but the earliest 
manuscripts of Mark, the fourth-century codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, 
end at 16:8.4° Several subsequent manuscripts follow in that tradition.** A 
number of early Christian writers seem unaware of the longer ending and 
some considered the longer ending dubious.*” The longer ending, 16:9—-20, 
first shows up in the fifth century in the Alexandrian manuscript; thereafter, 
that version dominates. Complicating the matter is that four manuscripts 
from the seventh through ninth centuries and some later ones have only a 
very much shorter attachment to 16:8.*8 

The break in the text comes at an interesting point. The short version 
ends with the discovery of the empty tomb by Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of James and Salome. Inside, a young man dressed in white tells 
them to tell the disciples that Jesus will meet them in Galilee. The women 
flee in fear and say nothing to anybody. At that point, the gospel ends. There 
is no appearance by a resurrected Jesus to any of the disciples. The post- 
crucifixion appearances of Jesus come only in the longer ending in 16:9-20. 

If this longer ending wasn’t part of the original Gospel of Mark, a matter 
of some dispute in scholarly circles, are there other portions of Mark’s gos- 
pel that were added at a later date? 


Added Ending to John 


A similar problem plagues John. That gospel currently ends with a chapter 
21, but most scholars believe that John originally ended with what clearly 
seems to be a concluding statement at the end of John 20. Scholars generally 
see John 21 as an addition by a redactor who may have been part of John’s 
community.*? The chapter contains additional material about appearances 
by Jesus to some disciples and interactions between Jesus and Peter and the 
Beloved Disciple. It also contains the only claim in the gospel that the 
Beloved Disciple was a source of information for the written text. 
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The Adulterous Woman 


Another probable addition to John is the famous story of the adulterous 
woman in John 7:53-8:11. It doesn’t appear in any of the best Greek manu- 
scripts. In some instances, the story has been found in Luke, after 21:38.*! 
Most scholars consider this a late addition to John’s gospel. 


Deliberate Alterations by Copyists 


In addition to the problem of later Christian editors adding material to the 
previously completed gospels, we also have a great number of clear 
instances in which orthodox Christian scribes have deliberately altered the 
gospel texts and passed on the altered text as if it were the original. We 
know this happened because we have numerous copies of gospels texts in 
which alternative readings are present. 

Bart Ehrman, a leading scholar of ancient Christian manuscripts, says 
that from the second to the sixteenth centuries, we have over five thousand 
partial or complete Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, and that with 
the exception of a handful of small fragments, no two are identical.*? The 
differences, he says, number in the hundreds of thousands. The majority of 
the variations originated early on, in the second and third centuries.*? 

For the most part, the differences are mere copying errors, the equivalent 
of typos. But in many instances, the changes are deliberate, often involving 
attempts to counter heretical interpretations or change a problematic or 
embarrassing passage or deal with a troubling omission. Some of these alter- 
ations may have found their way into our present Gospels. 

The problem of reconstructing the original text can be seen from the fol- 
lowing example. 

Early on in Christian circles, there were factions that believed that Jesus 
was not divine but rather a human adopted by God as his son at the time of 
his baptism. Scholars refer to these Christians as Adoptionists, and many 
early Christians considered this view heretical (eventually it was declared 
heresy in orthodox circles). Adoptionists tended to look for passages that 
reinforced the view that Jesus was the adopted human son of God. 

In Luke 3:22, the received text reads, ‘You are my Son, the Beloved; with 
you I am well pleased.” But, Ehrman says, in a number of texts from ecclesi- 
astic writers of the second century and in the important Codex Bezae, dating 
to the late fourth century, the text reads: “You are my son. Today I have 
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begotten you.’’>+ The existence of this early alternative form of the text 
would have given fodder to the Adoptionist interpretation. For scholars, the 
problem is determining which version is original. One can be reconciled 
with Mark 2:11, the other with the Septuagint (i.e., Greek translation) ver- 
sion of Psalm 2:7. 

A common approach to resolving these conflicts is to assume that the 
more difficult version is the original, as it would be unlikely for some ortho- 
dox scribe to take an acceptable verse and make it problematic. This isn’t 
the only technique, and it is subject to other analytic methodologies, but it 
does occasionally provide some hints as to what the original text may have 
been. In this case, though, scholars generally opt for the less problematic 
version. Ehrman, on the other hand, argues that the version in Codex Bezae 
is original and that the received version was modified by conforming it to 
Mark 2:11.5° He also points out that patristic writers attesting to this other 
verse were embarrassed by it and tried to interpret it in a way to make it 
less offensive.°¢ 


The Septuagint Problem 


Another sort of problem that affects the matter of the historical accuracy of 
the Gospels involves the reliance of the evangelists and early Christians on 
the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Jewish scriptures, which were 
written (almost entirely) in Hebrew.°” (Scholars commonly cite the Septua- 
gint as the LXX, the Latin numeral for 70.) The Septuagint was used by 
Jews outside the Jewish homeland who didn’t speak Hebrew or for whom 
Greek was the primary language. In Roman Israel, however, the Hebrew 
text prevailed, and there is virtually no evidence that the Septuagint was 
used in Jewish communities in Roman Israel in the time of Jesus. 

The problem is that in many instances, the Gospels depict Jesus making 
an argument from scripture and citing the Greek translation of the text. If 
there were no significant differences between the Greek and Hebrew text, 
this wouldn’t be a problem, but in many instances, there are significant vari- 
ations between the Greek and Hebrew versions of the text that lead to dif- 
ferent understandings of the scriptural passage. Since Jesus would have used 
the Hebrew version of scripture in his arguments, a conflict between Jesus 
and the Jews that depends on variations in the Greek usage would be histor- 
ically questionable. Let’s look at an important example. 
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Mark 12:3 5-37 encompasses an argument in which Jesus maintains that 
the Messiah could not be a son of David. The English translation of this 
passage reads as follows. 


While Jesus was teaching in the temple, he said, “How can the scribes say that 
the Messiah is the son of David? David himself, by the Holy Spirit, declared, 
‘The Lord said to my Lord, 
“Sit at my right hand, 
until I put your enemies under your feet. 
David himself calls him Lord; so how can he be his son?” And the large 
crowd was listening to him with delight. 


3999 


Mark’s Jesus is quoting Psalm r10:1, which reads in English, “The Lorp 
says to my lord, ‘Sit at my right hand until I make your enemies your foot- 
stool.’”’ The first sentence uses the word “lord” twice, and this is where the 
problem arises. The Hebrew and Greek texts conflict with each other 
regarding the use of the word. 

In Hebrew, the first usage derives from the Hebrew word YHWH, the 
Hebrew name for God; the second “‘lord” derives from the Hebrew word 
adon, referring to a human of distinguished rank. In spoken Hebrew, Jews 
substitute the word adonai, meaning “‘my Lord,’ for YHWH when the 
name of God has to be pronounced, but the underlying Hebrew text in 
Psalm r10:1 does not read adonai. So a person familiar with Hebrew would 
know that in this psalm, God is talking to a human. In Hebrew, it would 
also be clear that adon does not refer to the future Davidic Messiah. 

In the Septuagint, the Hebrew YHWH is almost always translated into 
Greek as kyrios, and it is the word underlying the first use of *‘lord” in the 
psalm.** Kyrios, however, is a Greek word that is more akin to the Hebrew 
adon than to YHWH, and in the Greek version of Psalm rro and in Mark’s 
rendition, kyrios is also the Greek word underlying the second use of “lord” 
in this psalm. Kyrios is also a title of Jesus used by early Christians.°? 

So where the Hebrew uses two different words, one for God and one for 
a human, the Greek uses only one word, which can mean God, human, and 
Jesus. This led to a lot of confusion. So in Greek, one would read this psalm 
or Mark’s version of the psalm and, from a christological standpoint, see 
both references to “lord” as a reference to either God and the Messiah, or 
Jesus as both God and the Messiah. 

In Mark’s story, Jesus, relying on this Greek translation, argues that the 
first usage of ‘‘Lord” refers to God and the second use refers to the Messiah 
and, since David, on the assumption that he is the author of this psalm, 
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refers to the Messiah as “my Lord,” David and the Messiah must be two 
different entities. This pericope about Jesus can only be reasonably under- 
stood if it depends on the Septuagint translation and not on the original 
Hebrew. 

The chief difficulty is that Jesus would never have made this argument to 
the scribes in the Temple based on the Septuagint version of the psalm. The 
scribes he argued with used the Hebrew text, and Jesus also used it. Had 
Jesus actually made such an argument using the Hebrew text, he probably 
would have been laughed out of the synagogue for his ignorance. 

The reasonable conclusion here is that in some Christian community, 
perhaps Mark’s, Jews challenged the messianic status of Jesus by claiming 
he wasn’t a descendant of David. These Christians may have accepted that 
Jesus may not have been descended from David. In response, some Greek- 
speaking Christian not familiar with the Hebrew text scoured the Septua- 
gint for an argument to make in support of Jesus being the Messiah without 
being a descendant of David. He came upon Psalm 110, with its confusing 
translation into Greek and double usage of kyrios, misunderstood what the 
text was about, and invented this argument about the Messiah not being 
from David. That invented argument was then placed in the mouth of Jesus. 

If this key scene in the Jewish Temple in Mark’s account of the events 
leading up to Jesus’ arrest is a fiction, how much else of Mark’s description 
of what happened in the Temple is false? Are Mark’s accounts of various 
debates Jesus had in the Temple simply a reflection of later debates in 
Mark’s community transposed to a setting between Jesus and Jewish offi- 
cials? Did Mark use an imagined set of debates to create a false impression 
that Jesus had hostile relations with Jewish leaders? 


The Problem of Retrojection 


A difficult problem in assessing the credibility of gospel accounts of the 
interaction between Jesus and the Jews involves the problem of retrojection, 
the transferring of a present conflict into the past on the assumption that 
the same sort of present hostility must have also occurred in the earlier time. 
Clearly, at some point after the death of Jesus, hostilities began to arise 
between some Jews and some Christians as well as between various Chris- 
tian factions, particularly orthodox Jewish Christians and anti-Jewish Gen- 
tile Christians. 

Christians tended to read Jewish scripture in a way very unlike their 
mainstream Jewish contemporaries. For Christians, Jewish scripture had 
hidden meanings that could only be understood in the actions of Jesus as a 
special agent of God. Jews rejected this approach to understanding scrip- 
ture, challenging most of the foundational basis for Christian teaching 
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about Jesus. For most Jews, the credibility of any messianic claims asserted 
on behalf of Jesus ended with his death; the Davidic Messiah wouldn’t die 
before completing his mission. 

After the Jewish revolt against Rome led to the destruction of the Temple 
in 70 CE, the leaderships of most Jewish factions were wiped out, but 
branches of the Pharisees sanctioned by Rome emerged as the dominant 
Jewish influence. It’s hard to imagine that more than a handful of Pharisees, 
known for their extraordinary skills in scriptural understanding, would 
have found later Christian arguments based on Jewish scripture to be any- 
thing other than absurd. Likewise, as we read Christian writings about the 
Jews, both in the Christian scriptures and in other Christian writings, we 
find large amounts of vitriolic polemic against Jews who don’t understand 
that Jewish scripture predicted the arrival of Jesus as Messiah. 

What is also evident is that Christian understanding of the nature of Jesus 
went through radical changes, with significant debates among Christians 
around a host of theological issues. I mentioned previously, for example, 
how Matthew and Luke redacted a passage from Mark to eliminate the 
phrase ‘‘the Lord our God, the Lord is one.” Terms such as Messiah (or 
Christ), Son of God, Son of Man, and Lord began to take on different mean- 
ings to different Christians, and Christian argued vehemently over these 
points. 

Very early on, Christians split into numerous factions based on differing 
understandings of Jesus’ nature: proto-orthodox, gnostics, Adoptionists 
(i.e., Jesus was a human adopted by God after his baptism or crucifixion), 
Docetics (i.e., Jesus only appeared to be human), orthodox Jewish (Gentiles 
had to follow Jewish law), Gentile anti-orthodox Jewish (Jews had to aban- 
don Jewish law), and so on. 

That internal hostility among Christians and external hostility between 
Jews and Christians set in within a decade or two of the death of Jesus seems 
apparent from the letters of Paul. The destruction of the Temple in 70 CE 
may have deeply exacerbated tensions between Jews and Christians. Chris- 
tians taught that the destruction of the Temple was a punishment from God 
for rejecting Jesus. 

One problem we face is in knowing whether terms used in the Gospels to 
describe Jesus had the same meaning when they came up in disputes with 
Jews at the time the Gospels were written as they did when Jesus was alive. 
What did such titles as Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man, or Lord mean to 
Jews when Jesus was alive, and what did they mean to Christians at the 
time the Gospels were written? Did they have the same meanings or did the 
meanings change? If the meanings changed, did the gospel writers assume 
that the terms had the same meaning in earlier times and that the disputes 
happening in later times must have also occurred in the earlier times? If so, 
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did they invent scenes and incidents to illustrate the existence of these dis- 
putes, or did the disputes actually occur? 

For example, in Mark 14:61, the high priest asks Jesus, “Are you the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One?” (Matthew 26:63 substitutes “Son of 
God” for Mark’s “Son of the Blessed One’’). 

Jesus answered, “I am; and ‘you will see the Son of Man seated at the 
right hand of the Power,’ and ‘coming with the clouds of heaven’” (Mark 
14:62). In Matthew 26:64, Jesus makes no such direct admission. 

The high priest responded angrily to Jesus’ answer and accused him of 
blasphemy (Mark 14:64). The issue in question is whether Jews in the time 
of Jesus would have the same understanding of ‘‘Son.of the Blessed One” 
that Mark had, or “Son of God” that Matthew had, when they and other 
later Christians used those terms? If not, how would that affect the credibil- 
ity of the scene in which the high priest calls the answer blasphemous? To 
resolve this issue, we would have to know what the high priest’s question 
would have meant to Jews in the time of Jesus as opposed to Christians at 
the time of the Gospels. Indeed, how would Jesus have understood the ques- 
tion when it was asked by a Jew? We’ll look at this scene in greater detail in 
chapter 11. 


The Problem of Prophesy 


Throughout the Gospels, we find an enormous amount of material that ref- 
erences Jewish scripture or tradition. In many instances, gospel authors cite 
a specific section of Jewish scripture to show that an action by Jesus should 
be understood as a fulfillment of the scriptural passage. In other instances, 
although the Jewish scripture isn’t cited, the Gospels provide some factual 
details about an event and those same details can be found in a passage from 
Jewish scripture. On still other occasions, a story is told that clearly evokes 
a story from Jewish scripture. For example, Matthew’s account of the birth 
of Jesus closely parallels the story of the birth of Moses, and his account of 
Judas hanging himself would seem to evoke the similar account of Ahitho- 
phel in 2 Samuel 17:23, who betrayed his friend King David and hanged 
himself. 

A good example of this pattern can be found by comparing the content 
of Psalm 22 with gospel accounts of the crucifixion of Jesus. 

In Psalm 22:1 (KJV), we find the phrase, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?”—words used by Jesus on the cross in Mark 15:34 and 
Matthew 27:46. Luke and John do not include those words in their account 
of Jesus’ crucifixion. Did witnesses to the death of Jesus actually hear those 
words, or did Mark (or his source) know this scriptural verse and assume 
that Jesus must have said those words because he believed that Psalm 22. 
foretold what would happen to Jesus? 
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If this were the only parallel with Psalm 22, we might reasonably assume 
that Jesus may have known the psalm and deliberately uttered those words 
in order to fulfill a scriptural prophecy. However, Psalm 22 has several other 
parallels in the Passion account that strongly hint that it may have influ- 
enced the telling of the Passion story. 

In Psalm 22:7, we read, “‘All who see me mock at me,” an activity that 
occurs not only in the course of Jesus’ appearance before the Jewish and 
Roman tribunals but also while he is on the cross. In Psalm 22:16, the text 
says, ‘‘a company of evildoers encircles me,” which seems to find a parallel 
in the taunting of Jesus by his opponents when he is on the cross. 

Psalm 22:14 reads, “I am poured out like water,” which seems to reso- 
nate with John 19:34, which says, “Instead, one of the soldiers pierced his 
side with a spear, and at once blood and water came out.” John describes 
quite an astounding event here, but it doesn’t appear in any of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Did Psalm 22 inspire John to describe the water flowing from 
Jesus, or was there some sort of witness tradition behind his claim? If the 
latter, why did none of the Synoptic Gospels mention it? 

In John 19:23-25, the author describes how the Roman soldiers cast lots 
for the clothing of Jesus and specifically cites Psalm 22:18 as evidence that 
the casting of lots and dividing of clothes is a fulfillment of scripture. 

Isaiah 50:6 (LXX) provides another example. It reads, ‘‘I gave my back 
to scourges, and my cheeks to blows; and I turned not away my face from 
the shame of spitting.” Mark 15:15-19 depicts Jesus being flogged by the 
Roman soldiers, struck on the head, and spit upon. 

The problem of prophecy is this: Did gospel authors alter or invent sto- 
ries about Jesus in order to show that his actions were the fulfillment of Jew- 
ish scripture or other traditions? Let’s look at some evidence that at least 
on some occasions facts were invented so that Jesus would appear to fulfill 
prophecy. 


The Arrival at Jerusalem 


All four gospels describe the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem just before the final 
events of the Passion. All four depict Jesus riding towards the city and being 
hailed by Jewish crowds as the coming king. Mark and Luke say he rode in 
ona colt (Mark 11:7; Luke 19:35); John 12:14 says he rode in on a donkey. 
But Matthew 21:7 says he rode in on a donkey and a colt. Lest we miss the 
significance of Jesus being hailed as king while riding into Jerusalem on a 
donkey or a colt or both, both Matthew and John specifically say that this 
scene fulfills Jewish scripture and each cites the text from Zechariah 9:9 
(Matthew 21:4-5; John 12:14-15). That passage from Jewish scripture 
reads as follows: 
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Rejoice greatly, O daughter Zion! 
Shout aloud, O daughter Jerusalem! 
Lo, your king comes to you; 
triumphant and victorious is he, 
humble and riding on a donkey, 

on a colt, the foal of a donkey. 


Here is the immediate problem. The Zechariah passage is in the form of 
Hebrew poetry. An occasional feature of Hebrew poetry is that sometimes 
the poet describes a single event in two different ways. In Zechariah 9:9, the 
king is described as riding on a donkey and on a colt.born to a donkey. A 
knowledgeable Jew in the time of Jesus would understand that the donkey 
and the colt are the same animal, poetically described. Mark, followed by 
Luke, places Jesus on a colt, the second animal mentioned in the poem. John 
places him on a donkey, the first animal mentioned in the poem. All three 
gospel accounts are consistent with the poetic intent. Matthew, however, 
places Jesus on two animals, a donkey and a colt, both of the animals men- 
tioned in the poem. 

So, how many animals did Jesus ride into Jerusalem? We can assume that 
Jesus entered Jerusalem and we can even assume without much difficulty 
that he may have ridden in on a donkey or a colt. But did he ride in on one 
animal or two animals? Presumably, there was a tradition that Jesus entered 
into Jerusalem mounted on a donkey in fulfillment of Zechariah 9:9. When 
that tradition arose we can’t say, but it appears directly in Matthew and 
John and implicitly in Mark and Luke. 

Matthew, in recognition of the tradition, read Zechariah 9:9, misunder- 
stood it, and thought it predicted the arrival of a king on two animals, a 
donkey and a colt. So when he wrote up his account of Jesus, he assumed 
that Jesus must have come into Jerusalem on two animals, not one. So he 
changed the facts as he found them in Mark’s version and added a second 
animal, assuming that Mark must have gotten it wrong. 

This shows us that Matthew was willing to change the facts of a story 
not based on witness evidence of what happened but based on how he inter- 
preted a prophecy in the Jewish scriptures. Matthew has invented a fact to 
fit a prophecy. If he has done so here, where else has he done so? Certainly, 
on those occasions where he departs from Mark or Q, we must be suspi- 
cious. Matthew has also implicitly argued that Mark is unreliable about his 
report of only one animal. That Matthew frequently makes such changes to 
Mark suggests that Matthew did not consider Mark to be a source inspired 
by God. 

Based on Matthew’s approach, we can begin to see how the line between 
source witnesses and wish fulfillment might become a bit blurry. 
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Bethlehem or Nazareth? 


In the time of Jesus, a number of traditions developed about the Messiah. 
One such tradition was that he would be descended from King David. 
Another appears to be that he would be born in Bethlehem in Judea, the city 
where David was born. The Jewish scriptural verse of Micah 5:2 reflects this 
understanding. It reads, 


But you, O Bethlehem of Ephrathah, 
who are one of the little clans of Judah, 
from you shall come forth for me 

one who is to rule in Israel, 

whose origin is from of old, 

from ancient days. 


In our earlier discussion, we saw some evidence that Christians in Mark’s 
community may have had some doubts about Jesus being descended from 
David but still accepted him as the Messiah on the ground that he was the 
Son of God. Mark has no birth story for Jesus and no Davidic genealogy. 

John 7:41-43 suggests that similar doubts may have been present in that 
evangelist’s community. John depicts a debate among Jews as to whether 
Jesus was the Messiah. Some ask, ‘‘ ‘Surely the Messiah does not come from 
Galilee, does he? Has not the scripture said that the Messiah is descended 
from David and comes from Bethlehem, the village where David lived?’ So 
there was a division in the crowd because of him.” The Gospel of John con- 
tains no refutation of the claims made by these Jewish opponents of Jesus 
and implicitly accepts the validity of the charge. 

Whether this debate occurred in the time of Jesus or in the time of the 
author of John, it seems apparent that the Johannine community accepted 
that Jesus came from Nazareth, not Bethlehem, but considered it irrelevant 
to Jesus’ status as Messiah. John has no birth story for Jesus and no Davidic 
genealogy. In the Johannine tradition, Jesus existed from the beginning of 
creation and was sent by God to bring a message of salvation (John r:1-10). 
The Johannines considered matters of human birth locations and genealogy 
irrelevant to Jesus’ credentials. 

For Matthew and Luke, however, descent from David and birth in Beth- 
lehem was essential to their claim that Jesus was the Messiah. But the two 
evangelists faced a problem. If Jesus came from Nazareth, how was it that 
he was born in Bethlehem? Matthew and Luke answer that question in very 
different ways, contradicting each other in almost every major detail of their 
stories. At least one and probably both stories are complete fiction. Serious 
historians have abandoned any effort to reconcile the two birth stories. 

A full discussion of all the problems is beyond 'the scope of this book, so 
I will briefly’ focus on one particular aspect of the two stories: how Jesus 
happened to be born in Bethlehem and wound up in Nazareth. 
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In Matthew, Jesus and his family originally lived in Bethlehem. They fled 
to Egypt when Herod the Great (allegedly) ordered the slaughter of all the 
infants in that city to destroy the recently born “King of the Jews.” After 
Herod died, Jesus and his family left Egypt and returned to Bethlehem. 
Upon their arrival, they learned that the son of Herod ruled in Judea and 
they were afraid, so they moved to Galilee. (A son of Herod also ruled in 
the Galilee but, for some reason, this didn’t appear to be a drawback for 
Jesus’ family.) 

In Luke’s account, Jesus’ parents originally lived in Nazareth and his 
mother was pregnant with him. The Roman emperor ordered a worldwide 
census (for which no evidence exists“) and directed that everybody in the 
empire return to the home of their remote ancestors (an enormously chaotic 
and foolish idea if it ever occurred). 

Since Jesus’ father was allegedly descended from David, he had to go to 
Bethlehem. (Why that particular degree of ancestry should control as 
opposed to any other degree, such as one’s home city or father’s home city 
or grandfather’s home city, isn’t explained.) The family went to Bethlehem 
and Mary gave birth to Jesus. A few days later, the family returned to Naza- 
reth (with no stopover in Egypt.) 

Matthew and Luke disagree as to where Jesus’ family initially lived, why 
he was born in Bethlehem, and how he came to be in Nazareth. The two 
evangelists represent alternative traditions trying to find a way to resolve 
the problem that Jesus was associated with the wrong home city and wrong 
ancestry necessary to fulfill the messianic prophecy. At least one and almost 
certainly both have invented false birth stories to find a way out of the 
difficulty. 

Despite the birth stories connecting Jesus to David, Matthew and Luke 
each repeat Mark’s account of Jesus’ argument that the Messiah can’t be a 
descendant of David. They simply ignore its import. Later, in Acts 2:34, 
Luke goes so far as to actually cite the same passage that Jesus referred to 
and use it as an argument to support Jesus as a Davidic Messiah but omits 
the fact that Jesus used this same passage as evidence against the Davidic 
descent of the Messiah. 


60. Luke 2:2 identified the census with Quirinius, the governor of Syria. The histori- 
cal evidence, based on Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 18.1.1, is that the census under Quiri- 
nius occurred ten years after the death of Herod the Great, upon the removal of Herod’s 
son Archelaus as the ruler of Judea and the appointment of a Roman governor over 
Judea. Although Archelaus was removed from office, Herod’s other son, Herod Antipas, 
continued to rule in Galilee. Matthew’s account leaves no doubt that he refers to Herod 
the Great as the ruler when Jesus was born, but the evidence is less clear in Luke’s 
account. Luke refers to the ruler as King Herod, but that could be reconciled with Herod 
Antipas. Technically, Herod Antipas wasn’t a king but a tetrarch. For all practical pur- 
poses, however, he was thought of as a king and Mark 6:14 refers to Antipas as King 
Herod. 
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Summary 


The traditional identification of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as the 
authors of the four canonical gospels rests on historically unreliable evi- 
dence. These four books were written anonymously, in Greek, outside of 
Roman Israel, by unknown authors. Christian writings in the first two hun- 
dred years or so after the death of Jesus provide virtually no reliable evi- 
dence that Christians had any idea who the authors were or that these four 
evangelists had direct apostolic associations. Any connection between the 
four evangelists and the original apostolic circle is highly dubious. 

The evidence suggests that the earliest of the four gospels is Mark, proba- 
bly written somewhere between 65 and 75 CE, more than thirty years after 
the death of Jesus. We have no direct evidence concerning the author’s 
sources of information, although they probably included both written and 
oral traditions. 

Another prominent, early, written source of information about the life of 
Jesus appears to have been a manuscript that scholars refer to as Q, 
although no copy of such a document has yet been found. We do not know 
what sources Q relied on, but the author also appears to have written in 
Greek from outside of Roman Israel, probably at a time close to the writing 
of Mark. Q says nothing about the circumstances surrounding the death of 
Jesus or the role of Judas in betraying Jesus. 

Matthew and Luke both appear to have written independently of each 
other and both relied significantly upon Mark and Q as their chief sources 
of information about the life of Jesus. Outside of their two inconsistent birth 
stories, they have little additional material to add to Mark and Q. Mat- 
thew’s additional material is generally referred to as M and Luke’s as L. We 
have no information about where M and L came from. Both Matthew and 
Luke frequently altered what Mark had to say, suggesting that neither of 
the two evangelists thought Mark wrote the equivalent of scripture or that 
his word was authoritative. Matthew and Luke were probably written 
between 75 and 85 CE, although later dates, especially for Luke, would not 
be surprising. 

The author of John probably wrote independently of Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke, but there is some substantial debate among scholars as to this 
conclusion. In this present work, I accept that the author of John wrote 
independently of the other gospel authors but knew a variety of written 
sources and oral traditions that were probably also known to Mark. Both 
* John and Luke also seem to know some common sources about the Passion 
that are not known to Mark. John probably dates to somewhere between 
go and 110 CE. 

An examination of the Gospels raises many questions about their use as 
historically reliable sources. Aside from the matter of numerous inconsisten- 
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cies, historical errors, and significant contradictions within the four gospels, 
we find several other reasons at least to be cautious in accepting what they 
have to say. 


We have seen evidence that hostility toward the Jewish people led 
evangelists to deliberately alter their sources to present Jews in a more 
negative light, such as Matthew taking Mark’s portrayal of a friendly 
discussion between Jesus and a Jew and transforming it into a hostile 
encounter, or Luke taking an argument between Jesus and his home- 
town community and adding an invented scene in which Jews tried to 
throw Jesus off a cliff. 

We have seen evidence that gospel authors invented facts to make the 
event described conform to passages in Jewish scripture, such as Mat- 
thew’s claim that Jesus rode into Jerusalem on two animals, or Mat- 
thew’s and Luke’s inconsistent attempts to explain how a man known 
to come from Nazareth came to be born in Bethlehem. 

We have seen evidence that the evangelists altered the material in their 
sources for theological reasons, such as Matthew and Luke redacting 
the phrase “The Lord our God, the Lord is one” from Mark’s account 
of a teaching by Jesus. 

We have seen evidence that scribes altered or changed the language 
used in gospel manuscripts so that the revised text could be used to 
counter heretical interpretations, such as the conflicting versions of 
Luke 3:22, which read “‘today I have begotten you”’ versus ‘‘with you 
I am well pleased.” 

We have seen evidence that after the Gospels were written, scribes later 
added significant amounts of new material to the manuscripts, such as 
the longer ending of Mark 16:9-20, the addition of chapter 21 to John, 
and the story of the adulterous woman. 

We have seen evidence that the use of the Septuagint Greek translation 
of Jewish scripture instead of the Hebrew text has led to the invention 
of arguments placed in the mouth of Jesus that he would never have 
made, such as the idea that the Messiah couldn’t be descended from 
David. 

We have seen evidence that evangelists occasionally relied on written 
sources from Gentile Christians who had a poor understanding of Jew- 
ish history, such as John’s reference to circumcision originating with 
Moses. 


For these and other reasons, it is necessary to be extremely cautious in our 
use of the Gospels as historical evidence. As we critically examine the gospel 
accounts in later chapters, we will look at other examples in which gospel 
authors have distorted, misrepresented, or lied about the events surrounding 
the role of the Jewish people in the events leading to the death of Jesus. 
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Early Non-Gospel Passion Accounts 


WITHIN ABOUT A hundred years or so after the death of Jesus, we have 
very little written evidence outside of the Gospels for what happened 
between Jesus, the Jews, and Pilate. Our only pre-gospel evidence comes 
from some very brief notes in the authentic letters of Paul, some of which 
may not be from his hand. After the Gospels, the Christian sources consist 
of the canonical Acts of the Apostles, written by the author of Luke, which 
attributes some quotes to Peter and Paul; the Gospel of Peter; and the letter 
of Ignatius. We also have two non-Christian sources of information, from 
the Jewish historian Josephus and the Roman historian Tacitus. In this chap- 
ter, we will review the non-gospel materials. 


The Gospel of Peter and the Letter of Ignatius 


We have already mentioned these two post-gospel sources, each of which 
dates to the late first or early second century. Ignatius, as we saw, appears 
to have been influenced by Luke’s version of the story, in which Herod and 
Pilate both find Jesus innocent and the “‘Christ-killing’’ Jews carry out the 
crucifixion. In the Gospel of Peter, we saw the complete exoneration of 
Pilate, with full blame shifting to both Herod, as a Jewish judge, and the 
Jewish people. We need not go over that material again. It represents the 
later stages of Christian polemic that altered the earlier traditions in order 
to shift blame away from Pilate and toward the Jews. 


Acts of the Apostles 


The author of Luke is also the author of the Acts of the Apostles. The bulk 
of Acts concerns itself with the activities of Peter, Jesus’ chief disciple, and 
Paul, a later convert to Christianity, who claimed to have direct post- 
emeitilen revelations from Jesus. We have already seen some evidence that 
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Luke occasionally alters his sources in a way that elevates hostility toward 
the Jews. In later chapters, we will see some additional evidence that he has 
done that with his gospel accounts of the proceedings against Jesus. In addi- 
tion, we also find within Acts additional evidence that Luke is unreliable in 
his reporting. 

Acts gives us an opportunity to compare what Luke has to say about Paul 
with what Paul himself says about the same events, and to judge aspects of 
his reliability as a historian. In that regard, New Testament historian Bart 
Ehrman writes, “In virtually every instance in which the book of Acts can 
be compared with Paul’s letters in terms of biographical detail, differences 
emerge.”' Some differences are of a minor nature but ‘‘other differences are 
of great importance.’’? As an example, Ehrman notes that Paul, in his Letter 
to the Galatians (at 1:15-18), ‘“‘is quite emphatic” that he did not go to Jeru- 
salem after his vision of Jesus and consult with the apostles.3 In Acts, how- 
ever, Luke reports that shortly after the conversion Paul did go to Jerusalem, 
in complete contradiction to what Paul claims took place in his own letter.‘ 
Either Paul misrepresented what happened in his own account or Luke got 
it badly wrong. 

We also have evidence in Acts that Luke invented anti-Jewish slurs. In 2 
Corinthians 11:32-33, one of the authentic Pauline letters, Paul writes, ‘‘In 
Damascus, the governor under King Aretas guarded the city of Damascus 
in order to seize me, but I was let down in a basket through a window in 
the wall, and escaped from his hands.” Aretas is the king of the Nabateans, 
an Arab nation bordering Herod’s dominion. In Acts 9:23-25, however, 
Luke presents a different version of this event. 


After some time had passed, the Jews plotted to kill him, but their plot became 
known to Saul [i.e., Paul]. They were watching the gates day and night so that 
they might kill him; but his disciples took him by night and let him down 
through an opening in the wall, lowering him in a basket. 


So where Paul, writing earlier, says that he escaped from the Nabatean 
king, Luke writes that Paul was trying to escape from the Jews. 

Given Luke’s apparent tendency to alter facts as they affect the image of 
the Jews, we need to be careful about how much credibility we give to 
Luke’s version of events. With that filter on our examination, let’s take a 
closer look at some statements attributed by him to Peter and to Paul. 


Ehrman 2000, 263. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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Peter in Acts 


In Acts 2:23, Luke quotes Peter as saying, “this man, handed over to you 
according to the definite plan and foreknowledge of God, you crucified and 
killed by the hands of those outside the law.” This passage is quite interest- 
ing. The phrase ‘outside the law” refers to the Gentiles (or, in this case, the 
Romans), that is, the people outside the law of Moses. Peter’s remark, as 
quoted by Luke, seems to be inconsistent with Luke’s own account of the 
Jewish role in Jesus’ death as given in his gospel. 

Where Peter’s remarks clearly indicate that the Romans carried out the 
execution (“‘by the hands of those outside the law”), Luke’s gospel implies 
that the Jews carried out the crucifixion. John’s gospel more specifically 
makes the claim that the Jews themselves carried out the crucifixion. 

In Peter’s version, the Jews killed Jesus only in the sense that they handed 
him over to the Romans, but Peter doesn’t say why they did so. Luke 
arranges the evidence in his gospel and in Acts to imply the Jews did so to 
have Jesus put to death, but Peter does not make that specific charge. 
Although Peter’s phrasing doesn’t eliminate the possibility that the Jews 
acted from hostile intentions, it is quite striking that Peter, in this speech, 
doesn’t accuse the Jews of such negative motives. To the extent that Peter’s 
observation goes against the thrust of Luke’s gospel account, it seems rea- 
sonable to see it as actually going back to either Peter (or someone in Peter’s 
inner circle) at some point in the apostle’s career. 

In Acts 3:13-15, Luke attributes another quote to Peter: 


The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the God of our 
ancestors has glorified his servant Jesus, whom you handed over and rejected 
in the presence of Pilate, though he had decided to release him. But you 
rejected the Holy and Righteous One and asked to have a murderer given to 
you, and you killed the Author of life, whom God raised from the dead. To 
this we are witnesses. 


In this passage, Luke omits Peter’s earlier qualifier from Acts 2:23, that 
the Jews are blamed for the killing only because they handed Jesus over to 
Pilate, who in turn had Jesus executed. Here, Peter’s message is one with 
Luke’s gospel account and, therefore, we have no way to be sure that this 
version of events goes back directly to Peter or whether it is a Lucan inven- 
tion. It will stand or fall with the analysis of the version in Luke’s gospel. 

In the same speech, however, Luke attributes the following observation 
to Peter. ““And now, friends, I know that you acted in ignorance, as did also 
your rulers. In this way God fulfilled what he had foretold through all the 
prophets, that his Messiah would suffer” (Acts 3:17). It’s worth observing 
that Peter, according to this quote, suggests that the Jews and their leaders 
acted out of ignorance in their actions toward Jesus rather than out of any 
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personal hostility or jealousy. What they were ignorant of is that Jesus was 
the Messiah. 

Luke has one more interesting quote from Peter, in Acts 4:27: “For in 
this city, in fact, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the 
peoples of Israel, gathered together against your holy servant Jesus, whom 
you anointed, to do whatever your hand and your plan had predestined to 
take place.” The context here is a prayer by Peter for guidance from God, 
and the reference to ‘“‘your hand” refers to God’s hand. Observe the peculiar 
formulation here. On one side are Pilate and Herod, representing the Gen- 
tiles, and on the other side is Israel. Particularly interesting is that Peter’s 
alleged statement aligns Herod with Pilate and says that both were gathered 
against Jesus. 

This passage imputes hostility toward Jesus by both Pilate and Herod 
and implies that they both acted against Jesus. While Luke’s gospel account 
has Herod display contempt towards Jesus (at 23:11), Luke says that Herod 
declared Jesus innocent and sent him back to Pilate (23:15). Peter also aligns 
Herod with the Gentiles rather than with the Jews, which is a rather strong 
form of condemnation toward Herod, who had a Jewish background. 

Peter talks of all these events unfolding according to God’s direction and 
doesn’t specifically say in what way the “peoples of Israel” acted against 
Jesus. Here again, the thrust of Peter’s statement cuts against Luke’s own 
account and suggests that perhaps there may be a legitimate Petrine quote 
behind this particular formulation. 

Based on the first and last quotes attributed above to Peter, on the 
assumption that they might go back to Peter, or perhaps to his inner circle, 
the evidence suggests that the disciples recognized that Pilate executed Jesus, 
that Herod was hostile to Jesus and may have sided with Pilate in the deci- 
sion to have Jesus executed, that Jewish actions toward Jesus were based on 
ignorance rather than malice, and that Jewish responsibility for the death of 
Jesus lies in the fact that they handed Jesus over to the Romans. What isn’t 
clearly set forth is why the Jews handed Jesus over to the Romans, although 
Peter suggests that God wanted it that way, a theme that also finds its way 
into the Gospel of John.° 


Paul in Acts 13:28 


In addition to the Petrine quotes above, Acts 13:27-29 has one relevant 
quote from Paul. 


Because the residents of Jerusalem and their leaders did not recognize him or 
understand the words of the prophets that are read every sabbath, they 


5. See, for example, John 11:51, which suggests that Caiaphas, as high priest, had 
received a revelation from God concerning the death of Jesus. 
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-fulfilled those words by condemning him. Even though they found no cause 
for a sentence of death, they asked Pilate to have him killed. When they had 
carried out everything that was written about him, they took him down from 
the tree and laid him in a tomb. (emphasis added) 


Evidence from Paul, cited by Luke, has a double potential for misrepre- 
sentation. Not only do we’ have problems with Luke himself as a reporter, 
we have problems with Paul. It is clear that Paul often had hostile relations 
not only with the Jews, who considered him a heretic who advocated the 
rejection of Mosaic law,* but with the disciples themselves, who had fre- 
quent reports from other Christians that Paul was urging Jews to reject 
Mosaic law.’ So Paul himself may not be the most reliable witness as to what 
actually happened between the Jews and Jesus and Pilate. 

With that caution, then, we can still see that the statement attributed to 
Paul reiterates the Petrine charge that the Jews acted out of ignorance (“did 
not recognize him’’) as to who Jesus was. The statement also indicates that 
the Jews found that Jesus violated no Jewish laws. That is of particular 
interest, since all four gospels make some sort of claim that Jesus should be 
executed for violating Jewish law. If this statement goes back to Paul, a 
source hostile to Jewish opponents of Jesus, then it undermines a number of 
allegations made in the later gospel accounts and shows an early tradition 
that Jews did not find Jesus in violation of Jewish law. 

As to the alleged charge that Jews condemned Jesus to death and that 
they asked Pilate to kill him, we can’t be sure that this represents a factual 
account. As to the first part of the claim, that Jews condemned Jesus, the 
charge may signify nothing more than the Petrine claim that the Jews con- 
demned Jesus to death by turning him over to Pilate. But as to the allegation 
that the Jews asked Pilate to kill Jesus, we are dealing with a fundamental 
element of Luke’s gospel account, so we can’t be sure that Luke has accu- 
rately quoted what Paul said. Luke may have altered Paul’s comments to 
accord with his own anti-Jewish viewpoint, or Paul himself may have been 
engaged in deceptive polemics in defense of his mission to the Gentiles and 
his opposition to Jewish law. 

If the quote attributed to Paul has any historical basis, then we can, at 
minimum, extract the claim that the Jews found that Jesus violated no Jew- 
ish law prior to their turning him over to Pilate. 


6. See, for example, Acts 21:28: ‘Fellow Israelites, help! This is the man who is teach- 
ing everyone everywhere against our people, our law, and this place; more than that, he 
has actually brought Greeks into the temple and has defiled this holy place.” 

7. See, for example, Acts 21:20-21: “Then they said to him, ‘You see, brother, how 
many thousands of believers there are among the Jews, and they are all zealous for the 
law. They have been told about you that you teach all the Jews living among the Gentiles 


to forsake Moses, and that you tell them not to circumcise their children or observe the 
customs.’” 
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Paul’s Letters 


4 


Paul’s letters contain remarkably little about the life of Jesus prior to his 
execution. In reviewing what little matter we have on this subject, we need 
to keep in mind the cautions we expressed above regarding Paul’s own cred- 
ibility with regard to Jewish affairs. It would seem from Paul’s own writings 
that even many Christians in his own time questioned his credibility. He 
writes, for example, “Nevertheless (you say) since I was crafty, | took you 
in by deceit” (2 Corinthians 12:16). 

In the first letter of Paul to the Corinthians, one of the letters widely 
accepted as authentic, he writes, 


Yet among the mature we do speak wisdom, though it is not a wisdom of this 
age or of the rulers of this age, who are doomed to perish. But we speak God’s 
wisdom, secret and hidden, which God decreed before the ages for our glory. 
None of the rulers of this age understood this; for if they had, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory. (2:6-8) 


The passage attributes the crucifixion of Jesus to the “rulers of this age” 
without identifying who they were. If it had been intended as an attack 
solely on Jews, then Paul would have been more direct in his allegation. But 
who “rulers of the age” are remains vague. In context, it’s hard to imagine 
that the term doesn’t encompass Pilate, and perhaps the Romans in general. 
The question is, who else does it refer to? It’s possible that it might follow 
the Petrine charge from Acts that lumps Pilate and Herod with the Gentiles 
along with the ‘“‘peoples of Israel,” but we are speculating. 

In the same letter, a bit further on, Paul also writes, 


For I received from the Lord what I also handed on to you, that the Lord Jesus 
on the night when be was betrayed took a loaf of bread, and when he had 
given thanks, he broke it and said, “This is my body that is for you. Do this 
in remembrance of me.” (1 Corinthians 11:23-24; emphasis added) 


The word translated as “betrayed” actually has the technical meaning of 
“handed over.” This passage will be discussed in more detail in chapter 7, 
at which time it will be argued that “handed over’’ is the more probable 
meaning. We will also note the lack of reference to Judas being the betrayer. 

The last passage we shall look at, 1 Thessalonians 2:14-16, is somewhat 
controversial. Although it appears in a Pauline letter widely accepted as 
authentic, a number of scholars believe that it (together with verse 13) is a 
later addition from a different hand.* Raymond Brown, however, says that 
the majority view favors Pauline authenticity.” The text as we have it reads, 


8. Brown 1996, 463, summarizes the arguments pro and con. 
9. lbid., 463n20. 
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For you, brothers and sisters, became imitators of the churches of God in 
Christ Jesus that are in Judea, for you suffered the same things from your own 
compatriots as they did from the Jews, who killed both the Lord Jesus and 
the prophets, and drove us out; they displease God and oppose everyone by 
hindering us from speaking to the Gentiles so that they may be saved. Thus 
they have constantly been filling up the measure of their sins; but God’s wrath 
has overtaken them at last. (emphasis added) 


If we accept that the phrase “the Jews, who killed both the Lord and the 
prophets” represents nothing more than a variation on the Petrine charge 
that the Jews killed Jesus by handing him over to Pilate, then we really don’t 
have any significant problem with the passage as it applies to the trials of 
Jesus. It says nothing about why the Jews turned Jesus over, which is one of 
the key issues that we will explore in later chapters. 

The thrust of the passage reflects the actions of the Jews toward the fol- 
lowers of Jesus after his death. As noted, Paul was a controversial figure 
accused (even by orthodox Jewish followers of Jesus) of urging Jews to 
abandon the law of Moses, so there is no reason not to assume that Paul 
and his circle were showered with hostility from mainstream Jews as he 
entered Jewish precincts with his heretical message. So the hostile context 
tells us nothing about what actually happened at Jesus’ trial. We needn’t 
resolve the issue, as the passage adds nothing to the evidence one way or 
another. 


Josephus 


The first-century Jewish historian Josephus is our chief source of historical 
information about first-century Roman Israel. He provides a good deal of 
information about many individuals that appear in the gospel accounts of 
Jesus and we will be citing extensively from his works in later chapters. At 
this moment, we are interested primarily in what scholars refer to as the 
Testimonium Flavianum, a controversial passage that mentions Jesus, 
Pilate, and the Jews.'° If genuine, it is the first known reference to Jesus out- 
side Christian literature. A second passage in the received copy of Josephus 
also mentions Jesus in connection with the death of someone named James, 
whom the passage describes as the “brother of Jesus, who was called 
Christ.”!! We will look more closely at this other passage in chapter 4. 

Josephus was quite a remarkable character and, before we look at the 
Testimonium Flavianum, | should provide a very brief background about 
him and his career. 


10. Jewish Antiquities 18.5.2, 116-19. 
11. Ibid., 20.9.1, 200. 
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He was born into a priestly family in Jerusalem around the year 37, just 
after the Syrian governor removed Pilate from office. At about the age of 
thirty, he was given command over the Jewish army in Galilee during the 
Jewish war against Rome. As the Roman forces gathered in Galilee, Jose- 
phus felt that the Jewish armies would eventually be overwhelmed and 
began to write to the authorities in Jerusalem to urge an end to the rebellion. 
Such advice was rejected and Josephus attempted to keep his troops in the 
fray. 

When the Roman army had him surrounded, he tried to talk his soldiers 
into surrendering and began to make plans to do so, but his troops threat- 
ened to kill him if he made any such efforts. Finally, in an account that is of 
some questionable credibility, Josephus proposed that they all draw lots and 
kill each other off rather than surrender. All agreed to the plan. Somehow, 
Josephus managed to draw one of the last two lots and, after everyone else 
but Josephus and the one other survivor were put to death, Josephus per- 
suaded the remaining soldier that it was better for the two of them to remain 
alive. Josephus then surrendered to Vespasian, commander of the Roman 
legions. 

On appearing before the Roman general, Josephus made a startling 
prophecy. He told Vespasian that he and his son would both become emper- 
ors of Rome and that as the future emperor he, Vespasian, should keep Jose- 
phus as his prisoner. No doubt, Josephus figured that this might buy him a 
little time before being put to death, with Vespasian perhaps holding out for 
a while to test the prophecy. Josephus apparently had some charismatic 
appeal and the future emperor took a liking to him. Vespasian became 
emperor within about two years and became a patron of Josephus. Ves- 
pasian was a member of the Flavian family, and the dynasty he founded was 
known as the Flavian dynasty. Because of Flavian sponsorship, Josephus 
became known as Flavius Josephus. 

It was while in Rome that he began his writing career and produced four 
major works. During the 7os, he wrote the Jewish War, which told of the 
history of Roman-Jewish relations down to the revolt against Rome. In the 
90s, he wrote Jewish Antiquities, a history of the Jewish people from earliest 
times (mostly based on the biblical accounts) and down to the war against 
Rome. He also wrote a biography entitled Life, and Against Apion, a 
response to anti-Jewish attacks by a contemporary writer named Apion that 
also deals with the antiquity of the Jews. 

His output was fairly substantial and, for the most part, he followed rea- 
sonably good historical practices for his time, often citing sources. But he 
also had to walk a thin, dangerous line when describing Roman-Jewish rela- 
tionships, as he considered himself both a proud and loyal Jew and a friend 
of the Roman emperor, and this sometimes led to conflicts of interest on an 
intellectual level. This may have introduced a degree of bias into some of his 
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writings; in a number of instances, there are factual variations when describ- 
ing the same event in both Jewish War and Antiquities. So Josephus always 
has to be used with some caution. 

Josephus wrote in Greek for a Greek-speaking audience. In one of those 
lovely little twists of fate, Jewish intellectuals in the first few centuries after 
Josephus wrote expressed no interest whatsoever in his work, while Chris- 
tians in that time period made extensive use of his writings. What we have 
of his work we owe to the fact that Christians preserved it. The Jewish 
avoidance of Josephus may be due to his having a reputation as a traitor to 
Jews because of the way he surrendered to the Romans, and/or it might also 
reflect that he wrote in Greek while Jewish intellectuals in Roman Israel and 
eastern outposts generally spoke Hebrew or Aramaic. The Greek-speaking 
Christians who dominated early Christian thought, on the other hand, 
probably found Josephus’s writings valuable, because they were a rich 
resource that mentioned many of the people that appeared in the gospel 
accounts of the life of Jesus, including, apparently, Jesus himself. 


The Testimonium Flavianum 


The Testimonium Flavianum appears in Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities 
18.3.3, 63-64. We have three primary Greek manuscripts of that volume, 
but none date earlier than the eleventh century.'2 We also have some sixth- 
century translations into Latin.’ The passage in question appears in all of 
these textual versions. However, these are not the earliest direct references 
to the Testimonium Flavianum. 

The first specific citation comes from the fourth-century Church historian 
Eusebius in his history of the Christian Church," but our earliest primary 
copies of Eusebius’s manuscript, seven in number, date no earlier than the 
tenth century.'* We also have Syriac and Latin versions of Eusebius’s work. 

What follows is the standard Whiston translation of the Greek version of 
the Testimonium Flavianum. | have placed certain passages in bold print to 
reflect those particular portions that have caused scholars to question the 
authenticity of at least parts of the text, and I have placed in italics the por- 
tion that I am most particularly concerned with. 


Now, there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a 
man, for he was a doer of wonderful works—a teacher of such men as receive 


12. Meier 1991, 62. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History. A slight variation on his citation from Josephus 
appears in his Demonstration of the Gospel 3.5.105. 

15. Williamson 1965, 16. 
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the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews, and 
many of the Gentiles. He was [the] Christ; and when Pilate, at the suggestion 
of the principal men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, those that 
loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again 
the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten thousand other 
wonderful things concerning him; and the tribe of Christians, so named from 
him, are not extinct at this day. 


The three passages placed in bold reflect fundamental Christian theologi- 
cal views and attribute to Josephus the direct claim that Jesus was more than 
human, that indeed he was “[the] Christ” (i.e., the Messiah), and that he 
did in fact appear alive on the third day after he died. The chief problem 
noted by scholars is that it seems unlikely that a proud Jew such as Josephus 
would have made such assertions. I would also add that if Josephus believed 
such an extraordinary thing, he would have given Jesus a good deal more 
space in his history than he does in this one passage and incidental mention 
in the other passage. 

The validity of the Testimonium Flavianum has been questioned since at 
least the sixteenth century.'® Over the centuries, four basic positions have 
emerged: (1) the passage is a complete fabrication; (2) Josephus originally 
had a more negative description of Jesus and Christian scribes modified it; 
(3) there was a basic core passage that mentioned Jesus in a neutral manner 
and Christian scribes added the additional christological material to the 
text; and (4) the passage is authentic. 

New Testament historian John Meier indicates that the last view has been 
mostly abandoned, that the first view still has some defenders, but that the 
majority view encompasses the second and third proposals, that there was 
some mention of Jesus in the original Josephus passage, either negative or 
neutral, and some later Christian author made changes.'” The literature on 
this subject is enormous and I don’t plan to review it here. But I will touch 
on some highlights of the analysis. 

The scholarly concern has focused primarily on the three christological 
phrases. My concern, however, is with the passage that says Pilate acted “at 
the suggestion of the principal men amongst us.” It is this allegation that I 
am challenging in the present work, and there is some reason to think that 
this passage has also been tampered with and doesn’t reflect the original 
form of Josephus’s narrative. 

Let’s start with a look at some of the evidence suggesting that Christian 
writers altered the original Josephus text. Scholarly analysis focuses primar- 
ily on Josephus’s alleged statement that Jesus was the Messiah. 


16. Brown 19944, 374. 
17. Meier 1991, 59. 
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As noted above, the earliest known reference to the present form of the 
Testimonium Flavianum appears to be from Eusebius, in his fourth-century 
history of the church, but, as we shall see presently, the Eusebius quote may 
have been altered in transmission. The most immediate problem noted by 
many scholars is that a century earlier, Origen, one of the most highly 
respected early Christian scholars, appears to have had a copy of Josephus’s 
manuscript and makes at least five references to Josephus in the course of 
his own writings.!* Although he doesn’t cite the Testimonium Flavianum, he 
does specifically say that Josephus did not believe that Jesus was the 
Christ.!? Since the present received version of Josephus has him say that 
Jesus was the Messiah, it seems highly unlikely that Origen could have read 
the Testimonium Flavianum as we now have it and conclude that Josephus 
did not believe that Jesus was the Christ. Origen seems to be working from 
a version of Josephus in which he makes no such allegation. 

In addition, the fifth-century Christian scholar Jerome, writing in Latin, 
does quote the questioned Josephus passage, but has it in a different form. 
In his version, Josephus makes no such claim about Jesus. Instead, he quotes 
Josephus to the effect that among the followers of Jesus he “‘was believed to 
be Christ.’2° Jerome’s different version of the text would be consistent with 
Origen’s earlier claim that Josephus himself did not believe Jesus to be the 
Messiah. 

Scholars also point out that eleven Christian writers prior to Eusebius 
and five more between Eusebius and Jerome all cite Josephus, but none of 
them claim that Josephus wrote that Jesus was the Messiah,?! a rather sur- 
prising omission, since Christians would be anxious to cite a Jewish claim 
identifying Jesus as the Messiah. . 

The evidence of these Christian writings strongly suggests that Josephus 
originally only said that the followers of Jesus believed him to be the Mes- 
siah and that he himself made no such claim. This would indicate that some- 
one altered Josephus’s text in such a way that it made it seem as if Josephus 
himself adopted Christian views. As a result, most scholars who deal with 
the Testimonium Flavianum simply omit the three christological passages 
on the theory that they were later Christian additions, and treat the remain- 
ing material as the authentic Josephus core, including the passage that says 
that Jewish authorities brought charges against Jesus. 

In the 1970s, Shlomo Pines, a scholar of Medieval Arabic literature, came 
upon another citation to this Josephus passage in Arabic literature, and it is 
quite astonishing. It appears in the work of a tenth-century Christian 


18. ABD, s.v., “Josephus, 2c, Josephus and Christian History.” 

19. Origen, Against Celsus 1.47; ECF 1.4.3.6.1.47. 

20. Jerome, IIlustrious Men 13; ECF 3.3.2.2.0.15, emphasis added. 
21. ABD, s.v., “Josephus, 2c, Josephus and Christian History.” 
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scholar named Agapius, who is quoting the passage from an earlier source, 
and it differs radically from the received version in Eusebius and later manu- 
scripts. Pines provides the following English translation: 


At this time there was a man who was called Jesus. His conduct was good, 
and [he] was known to be virtuous. And many people from among the Jews 
and other nations became his disciples. Pilate condemned him to be crucified 
and to die. But those who had become his disciples did not abandon his disci- 
pleship. They reported that he had appeared to them three days after his cruci- 
fixion, and that he was alive; accordingly he was perhaps the Messiah, 
concerning whom the prophets have recounted wonders.”2 


There are several notable features about this version of the text. 

First, it eliminates all the troublesome christological claims attributed to 
Josephus. It does not include the phrase “‘if it be lawful to call him a man.” 
It attributes the resurrection to reports from the followers of Jesus and not 
to Josephus. And it contains hesitant remarks about Jesus being the Mes- 
siah. Pines notes in a footnote to this translation that the underlying Arabic 
grammar attributes the claim that “‘he was perhaps the Messiah” to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus rather than to Josephus, although he says that no decisive 
decision can be made on the point.” In either case, however, the claim that 
Jesus was the Messiah is phrased in a speculative manner, and in neither 
understanding does Josephus adopt the claim that Jesus is the Messiah. 

Second, the problematic material has been gathered together at the end 
of the passage, whereas the received version has it distributed earlier in the 
narrative sequence. The Agapius arrangement seems to have a smoother lit- 
erary flow than the original and raises the question as to whether this ver- 
sion better represents the original Josephus narrative structure than does the 
received version. Pines argues that the Agapius text follows a line of trans- 
mission that he believes goes back to a Syrian version of the original Greek 
text for this passage.”* 

Third, and most important for our purposes, there is no mention in the 
Agapius text that Jewish officials brought charges against Jesus before 
Pilate. Had such a claim been in the original text, it is unlikely that Christian 
scribes in transmission would have removed it. However, if there were a dif- 
ferent sort of claim, one that conflicted with the received Christian tradition, 
it is possible that such a passage might have been removed in the course of 
transmission. And, as we shall now see, there is some evidence that the origi- 
nal Josephus text had some different allegation about the Jewish role in the 
proceedings before Pilate. 


22. Pines 1971, 9-10. 
23. Ibid., ron28. 
24. Ibid., 23. 
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Pines also makes note of two Syrian texts that cite the Testimonium Flavi- 
anum. The one is by a Christian historian known as Michael the Syrian, 
who wrote a century or two after Agapius, who quotes the Testimonium 
Flavianum from an earlier work. The other is a Syriac translation of Eusebi- 
us’s version of the Josephus text. Pines compares the two and says that 
Michael’s version ultimately traces back to a line of transmission from a 
Syriac translation of Eusebius, and that Agapius’s version derives from a 
separate line of transmission.”5 There is some disagreement, however, on 
whether the two sources share a common ancestor. Alice Whealey, another 
scholar of Medieval Arabic literature, argues that they both go back to a 
common Syriac source.”® 

Let’s turn briefly to these two Syrian versions of Josephus’s text. There 
are some notable differences. The Syriac version, in common with the 
received Greek version of the Eusebius text, quotes Josephus as saying that 
Jesus was the Messiah.?’ But in Michael, the text reads, ““He was thought to 
be the Messiah.”’8 This is the same sort of hesitant wording that, in parallel 
to Jerome, attributes the belief to the followers of Jesus, not to Josephus. 

If Michael derives ultimately from a Syriac version of Eusebius, as Pines 
argues, then it would appear that Eusebius originally had a form more con- 
sistent with Jerome and Origen than does the present received Greek text of 
Eusebius or the present Syriac version. This suggests that Eusebius’s text as 
we have it has been corrupted by later scribes. On the other hand, if 
Michael’s text does not ultimately derive from the Syriac version of Euseb- 
ius, it may reflect a Syriac version of the original Greek text of Josephus. 

Next, consider how these two texts treat the role of the Jews. In the Syr- 
iac version of Eusebius, the text reads, ““He was the Messiah. [But] upon the 
testimony of the principal men of our nation Pilate condemned him to the 
cross.” In Michael, however, the text reads, “He was thought to be the 
Messiah. But not according to the testimony of the principle [men] of [our] 
nation. Because of this, Pilate condemned him to the cross.’3° The Syriac 
version refers to “testimony of the principal” rather than “the suggestion of 
the principal men.” There is a significant difference between “‘testimony” 
and “‘suggestion’”’; the former implies only a witnessing, while the latter indi- 
cates a prosecution. The question is whether this is a meaningful difference 
for understanding what happened. By itself, in the present form, it could be 
read as consistent with the received version of the Testimonium Flavianum, 
but if we look at Michael’s version, it is clear that the variation is significant. 


2%. Ibid; 33: 

26. Whealey 2003, 38. 
27. Pines 1971, 26. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid., emphasis added. 
30. Ibid., emphasis added. 
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In Michael, the words have a different context. The scenario appears to 
be an inquiry in front of Pilate as to the role of Jesus in the Jewish commu- 
nity. The followers of Jesus had argued that Jesus was the Messiah, but 
Pilate appears to have made inquiry of the Jewish leaders as to whether they 
accepted this designation. The Jewish leaders said they did not. This led 
Pilate to declare Jesus an outlaw and to have him executed. Michael’s ver- 
sion does not indicate that Pilate acted on the urgings of the Jews. 

Michael’s version preserves a form of the proceedings before Pilate that 
suggests a difference from the Gospel accounts. This may point to an origi- 
nal form of the Josephus text that merely noted disagreements between the 
Jewish authorities and the followers of Jesus over the role of Jesus but did 
not portray Jews as urging any action against Jesus. If this were the case, it 
would account for why the line of transmission from an original Greek ver- 
sion of Josephus’s text to Agapius could lead to the omission of the role of 
the Jews from Agapius’s text. Along the route of transmission, a Christian 
scribe thought that the Josephus text contradicted the gospel accounts and 
removed it from his copy of the manuscript. So Agapius contains a transmis- 
sion from the original Greek version of Josephus minus the passage about 
the role of the Jews. 

The Michael text raises a separate problem. While it contains close liter- 
ary parallels with the extant Syriac version of Eusebius, it contains some 
significant variations that cannot be explained as a direct descent from the 
received Greek version of Eusebius. It has Josephus attribute the Messiah 
claim to the followers of Jesus rather than to himself, and it has a more 
substantial diversion from the Greek text about the actions of the Jews than 
does the Syriac version. This suggests that the received version of Eusebius 
has been corrupted in transmission and that the original version may have 
had a form closer to Michael than to the present received text. This cor- 
rupted form of Eusebius was then used to edit later copies of Josephus and 
that edited version of Josephus became the version that has been preserved. 

To summarize, the original Testimonium Flavianum looked very much 
like Agapius’s version, but it also had a passage that indicated that Pilate 
did not kill Jesus because the Jews asked him to but only indicated that 
when Pilate asked Jewish officials if they accepted Jesus as the Messiah, they 
declined to do so. 

Because this version of the trial departed from received Christian tradi- 
tion, somewhere along the line of transmission from Josephus to Agapius, 
the passage was removed. Eusebius or his source modified the Josephus text 
to reflect a version that looked something like that preserved by Michael the 
Syrian. In this version, the attribution to Jesus of a messianic role came from 
the followers of Jesus and not from Josephus. Subsequent to Eusebius, a 
Christian scribe (or scribes) modified the Eusebius text to match the role of 
the Jews to the gospel account and to attribute the more christological 
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claims to Josephus rather than to Jesus’ followers. Finally, in the transmis- 
sion of Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, copyists substituted the corrupted 
form of Eusebius for the original Josephus passage. 

It’s interesting that this proposed reconstruction of the original Josephus 
text is consistent with the arguments of Peter and Paul that the Jews acted 
out of ignorance with regard to the death of Jesus. The two apostles don’t 
say in what manner the ignorance resulted in Pilate’s decision to execute 
Jesus, but the reconstructed Josephus supplies the missing link. Pilate made 
inquiry of the Jewish leaders as to whether they accepted Jesus as the Mes- 
siah and they indicated that they did not. This led Pilate to see Jesus as an 
outlaw, and he had Jesus put to death. Pilate acted, according to this early 
Christian view, because the Jews were ignorant of Jesus’ true nature. Had 
they accepted Jesus’ role, some believed, Pilate might have spared him. 


Tacitus 


The last of our written sources comes from the Roman historian Tacitus. 
This writer, born around 56 CE, had a distinguished political career, serving 
as a senator and eventually as the Roman governor of Anatolia (i.e., Asia 
Minor). He also produced several important historical works about the 
Roman Empire; the two most important are Annals and Histories. The for- 
mer provides a year-by-year account of the reigns of Tiberius, Gaius (i.e., 
Caligula), Claudius, and Nero. (Tiberius was the Roman emperor during 
the period of Jesus’ missionary activity.) The latter covers the reigns of the 
remaining emperors who served during Tacitus’s lifetime. Both were written 
in the early part of the second century. Coincidentally, perhaps deliberately, 
Annals encompasses the administrations of emperors that began before Tac- 
itus was born, and Histories the reigns of those emperors who began their 
service after Tacitus was born. 

For our immediate purposes, we are concerned with a single passage 
from Annals, 15.44, which consists of a brief comment about Pilate and 
Jesus. Contextually, the notice is an aside to a larger discussion about the 
great fire in Rome during Nero’s administration. Tacitus tells us that Nero 
had been suspected of starting the fire and that he in turn blamed the unpop- 
ular Christians for the act. He writes, 


To suppress this rumour, Nero fabricated scapegoats—and punished with 
every refinement the notoriously depraved Christians (as they were popularly 
called). Their originator, Christ, had been executed in Tiberius’ reign by the 
governor of Judaea, Pontius Pilatus. But in spite of this temporary setback the 
deadly superstition had broken out afresh, not only in Judaea (where the mis- 
chief started) but even in Rome. All degraded and shameful practices collect 
and flourish in the capital.3" 


31. Tacitus, Annals 15.44. 
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Tacitus obviously had an intense dislike of Christians and he appears to 
be quite pleased with Pilate’s decision to execute Jesus. Tacitus, however, 
also had a particular revulsion toward the Jews. Elsewhere, he writes of 
them, “The other customs of the Jews are base and abominable, and owe 
their persistence to their depravity.’’> 

Two things are of interest in Tacitus’s remarks about Pilate. 

First, Tacitus considers Pilate’s actions toward Jesus to be something that 
a Roman governor could take pride in. He calls Christianity a “deadly 
superstition,” considers it something to be feared, and indicates that the 
movement was temporarily suppressed after the death of Jesus. This points 
to a motive for Pilate to act as he did, independent of Jewish urgings. 

Second, Tacitus makes no mention of Jewish pressure to bring about this 
result. Either Tacitus knew of no Roman tradition about Pilate acting only 
at the behest of the Jews or he chose not to mention that fact. Unfortunately, 
we don’t know the source for Tacitus’s account, so we can only speculate 
about why he wrote what he did. 

If he had been aware of Jewish incitement behind Pilate’s decision, given 
Tacitus’s hostility to both Christians and Jews, one would expect that he 
would readily observe that even those repugnant Jews found Jesus’ move- 
ment to be a threat. On the other hand, Tacitus may have been so pleased 
with Pilate’s action that he wanted to give the governor full credit. 

What Tacitus does show us is that from an elitist Roman viewpoint, at 
least at the time Tacitus wrote, the execution of Jesus by a Roman governor 
was an appropriate response to the perceived threat from Jesus and didn’t 
necessitate Jewish action to bring it about. 


Summary 


Luke, who also wrote the Acts of the Apostles, attributes some statements 
to Peter, a close associate of Jesus and probable eyewitness to the general 
events surrounding the proceedings against Jesus. Filtering out Luke’s own 
version of what happened from the statements attributed to Peter, we can 
draw the following conclusions as to what this disciple (or someone from 
his inner circle) believed in the period before the Gospels were written: 


e Pilate executed Jesus. 

e Herod appears to have been hostile to Jesus and aligned with Pilate in 
the decision to execute Jesus. 

e Jewish responsibility for the death of Jesus lies in the fact that the 
Jewish authorities handed Jesus over to the Romans and they in turn 


32. Tacitus, Histories 5.5.1. 
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executed Jesus. But we have no evidence independent of Luke as to 
why Peter believed the Jews acted as they did. 

e In any event, the Jewish actions toward Jesus were the result of igno- 
rance of Jesus’ status as the Messiah and were not motivated by venal- 


ity or envy. 


Luke also includes statements from Paul, which, though: problematic, 
contain a couple of useful nuggets. 


e Jews did not find Jesus in violation of Jewish law. 
e Jews acted the way they did because they didn’t recognize the true 
nature of Jesus, a view that parallels Peter’s. 


Paul’s own letters have precious little to say. He refers to the night when 
Jesus was either “handed over” or “betrayed.” Further evaluation of that 
passage has to await our discussion in chapter 7. There is also an indication 
that Roman rulers (and possibly Herod, although that is speculative) put 
Jesus to death. There are also suggestions that Jews were responsible for the 
death of Jesus, but without any elaboration. Such charges may be based on 
the same idea put forth by Peter, that Jewish responsibility lies only in the 
fact that Jews turned Jesus over to the Romans. 

Within a hundred years or so of Jesus’ death, we only have two non- 
Christian writers who have anything to say about what happened to Jesus: 
Josephus and Tacitus. 

From Josephus we have the passage known as the Testimonium Flavia- 
num, which in its present form purports to be an account of what happened 
in the proceedings against Jesus. It attributes to Josephus various christolog- 
ical beliefs and says that Jewish authorities urged Pilate to execute Jesus. 
The evidence clearly shows that the passage as we have it has been badly 
corrupted in transmission by Christian scribes. The question is how deeply 
the corruption penetrates. 

Analyzing some of the other documents in the various lines of transmis- 
sion, we see evidence that in the original form of Josephus, Jews brought 
no charges against Jesus. Josephus reported only that the followers of Jesus 
believed he was the Messiah and Jewish officials, appearing before Pilate’s 
inquiry, disagreed with this assessment. As a result, Pilate determined that 
Jesus was a religious-political outlaw and had him crucified. 

The Roman historian Tacitus straightforwardly says that Pilate put Jesus 
to death, and Tacitus seems quite pleased with Pilate for having done so. 
Tacitus’s remarks suggest that from an elitist Roman viewpoint, Jesus pro- 
moted dangerous superstitions and corrupt moral values and represented 
a threat to Roman order. He makes no mention of any Jewish role in the 
proceedings. 


A 


Religious Outlaws in Roman Israel 


IN ANALYZING THE credibility of the gospel accounts of the trials of Jesus, 
it would be helpful if we had some historical evidence, independent of the 
New Testament, that tells us how the Roman and Jewish authorities of his 
time may have dealt with people like Jesus. For this purpose, we will exam- 
ine the six best-known cases that shed light on this issue. These six cases all 
occurred within a period of about thirty years, beginning just before the 
death of Jesus and ending with the Jewish revolt against Rome. 

Our chief source of information appears in the writings of Josephus. The 
six people include John the Baptist, an unnamed Samaritan prophet, a mira- 
cle worker named Theudas, someone known as “the Egyptian,” James the 
brother of Jesus, and a strange character known as Jesus bar Ananus. 

All six of these fellows ran afoul of Roman and/or Jewish authorities. 
The Samaritan prophet, Theudas, and the Egyptian were prophetic figures 
with a large following and were promising to perform some astonishing 
miracles. Roman governors ordered their troops to crush all three move- 
ments. Two of the three prophets were killed and one escaped. Followers of 
all three were massacred. A fourth prophetic figure, John the Baptist, was 
executed by Herod Antipas, the Roman ruler of Galilee, but no action was 
taken against his followers. A Jewish high priest arranged for the execution 
of James the brother of Jesus, head of the Christian movement after the 
death of Jesus, but we don’t know what the charges were or whether reli- 
gious issues figured in the dispute. The last of the prophetic figures, Jesus 
bar Ananus, had no following. Jewish authorities turned him over to the 
Roman governor and, after an inquiry, the Roman governor declared the 
man mad and let him go. 

In addition to these cases, Josephus also says the Roman governor Felix 
destroyed several other prophetic movements that attracted a following, but 
he gives us no details about who these leaders were. He indicates, however, 
that they were leaders of assorted movements that taught that God would 
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overthrow the Roman government. Felix cracked down on these dissidents 
and destroyed many of these groups.! 

The evidence will suggest that Roman authorities considered popular 
prophetic figures to be a threat to Rome and that they took unilateral 
action, without regard to Jewish concerns, to crush these movements when- 
ever they sprang up. The preferred method consisted of military efforts 
designed to capture and kill these prophets and their followers. The evidence 
will also indicate that mainstream Jewish leaders did not involve themselves 
in punitive actions towards prophetic movements, even when their own 
leadership might be threatened. The evidence will also indicate that in cases 
involving the death penalty, the Jewish court needed permission from the 
Roman governor to convene. 


John the Baptist 


Of all the prophetic figures in this inquiry, the one who comes closest to 
resembling Jesus in time, place, and mission is John the Baptist. The Gospels 
portray the two as close religious allies with a similar message, both of 
whom conducted their main ministries in the realm of Herod Antipas, the 
Roman tetrarch of Galilee (on the west side of the Jordan) and Peraea (on 
the east side of the Jordan). Herod Antipas had John beheaded. 

In this section on John the Baptist, I want to focus on the factors sur- 
rounding his death and not on a full examination of the relationship 
between him and Jesus. We begin with a reminder that Herod Antipas was 
not a Jewish official; he was a Roman-appointed ruler over Galilee and 
other territories who just happened to be Jewish. He was not selected or 
endorsed by any legitimate Jewish entity representing the Jewish people and 
his authority came solely from Rome. His primary loyalty was to Rome and 
not to the Jews. Nevertheless, he needed to be responsive to the fact that he 
ruled over a Jewish population and that he shouldn’t offend Jewish religious 
sensibilities in any significant way. 

Mark 8:28 says that some of the Jewish people identified Jesus with 
“John the Baptist; and others, Elijah; and still others, one of the prophets.” 
Mark also says that when Herod Antipas had learned about the miraculous 
deeds of Jesus, the tetrarch believed that “John, whom I beheaded, has been 
raised” (6:16). That Jesus’ miraculous reputation reminds Herod of John 
the Baptist suggests that John, too, had a reputation for performing 
miracles, but neither the Gospels nor Josephus depict him engaging in any 
such acts. 

This close identification of Jesus as a risen John the Baptist suggests that 
the events surrounding the execution of John could shed some light on how 


1. Jewish War 2.13.4, 258-260. 
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Roman and Jewish authorities might have viewed Jesus. That Herod sees in 
Jesus a risen John suggests that Herod should have had the same sort of 
reaction to Jesus that he did to John and, in fact, we have gospel evidence 
that Herod had similar punitive intentions toward Jesus. 

Mark preserves a tradition that the Herodian faction wanted Jesus put to 
death, but he claims that the Pharisees conspired with the Herodians for this 
purpose (3:6). Luke, however, in relating the same incident as Mark, omits 
the passage about Pharisees conspiring with the Herodians (6:6-11). At a 
later point in his gospel, however, Luke preserves a different tradition, that 
Pharisees learned of a plot by Herod to kill Jesus and they warned him to 
flee from Galilee (13:31). Jesus acknowledged the -hostile relationship 
between him and Herod, telling the Pharisee messengers, 


Go and tell that fox for me, “Listen, I am casting out demons and performing 
cures today and tomorrow, and on the third day I finish my work. Yet today, 
tomorrow, and the next day I must be on my way, because it is impossible for 
a prophet to be killed outside of Jerusalem. (Luke 13:32-34) 


This response is encased in christological rhetoric about Jesus’ need to be 
killed to fulfill his mission, but it conveniently overlooks the fact that John 
the Baptist, clearly hailed by Jesus and his followers as a prophet of the high- 
est order, was killed outside Jerusalem by Herod. The more logical implica- 
tion of Jesus’ reply is that he had to get to Jerusalem to escape from Herod, 
because Herod had no jurisdiction in that city. Later, Luke depicts a con- 
frontation between Jesus and Herod in Jerusalem that appears to be incon- 
sistent with this earlier threat against the life of Jesus. We look at that issue 
in more detail in chapter 12. 


Josephus’s Account 


Josephus gives an account of the death of John the Baptist in Antiquities 
18.5.2 that is slightly at odds with that given in Mark 6:14-29, but not in 
any way that affects the nature of our analysis. His account of John follows 
a notice about how Herod’s army went down to a great defeat at the hands 
of the Arabian king Aretas. He then explains that “some of the Jews thought 
that the destruction of Herod’s army came from God, and that very justly, 
as a punishment of what he did against John, that was called the Baptist.” 
He then tells us what happened between John and Herod. 

John, says Josephus, was “a good man, and commanded the Jews to exer- 
cise virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another, and piety towards 
God, and so to come to baptism.” He tells us that the baptism was not for 


2. Jewish Antiquities 18.5.2, 116. 
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the remission of sins but for the purification of the body. John believed that 
“the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness.””? (This 
would appear to contradict the claim in Mark 1:4 that John proclaimed “a 
baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins.”” We needn’t resolve that 
conflict for our present purposes.) 

The Baptist’s teachings attracted large crowds and Herod Antipas 
became concerned. He feared that John had such influence over the popu- 
lace that he could raise a rebellion if he wanted to. He believed that the 
people “seemed ready to do anything [John the Baptist] should advise.’ 

Josephus’s description makes clear that at this point in time Herod had 
not been aware of any revolutionary or rebellious activity on John’s part. 
Herod simply feared the possibility that John could influence a crowd to 
rebel against Herod if he wanted to. Nevertheless, Herod decided to take 
preventive action and had John arrested, placed in prison, and put to death. 

This account indicates that John was a popular Jewish teacher who advo- 
cated virtuous behavior and had a highly favorable image among the Jewish 
people. He did not advocate any revolutionary or rebellious actions against 
Rome or Herod, but he was deemed influential enough to raise an insurrec- 
tion if he had wanted to. We have no indication that Herod conducted any 
trial or inquiry into John’s activities. We know only that he acted in a unilat- 
eral fashion to arrest John and to kill him to avoid any possibility of opposi- 
tion to the tetrarch’s authority. Nor is there an indication of any Jewish 
opposition to John or of any Jewish role in John’s arrest or execution. 
Indeed, John enjoyed such a favorable image among Jews that they believed 
God punished Herod for what he did to John. 

Before we look at the gospel story about John’s death, we need to look 
at Josephus’s separate account of the war between Herod and Aretas, which 
occasioned Josephus’s digression about John the Baptist. It appears that 
Mark, who has the principal gospel version of the story of John’s death, 
may have conflated the two events described by Josephus into a single 
account, although there may be some room for reconciliation. This other 
incident appears just prior to the story of John the Baptist.* 

According to Josephus, Herod had been married to the daughter of King 
Aretas. On a journey to Rome, Herod Antipas lodged with a relative, who 
appears to have been a half brother and also named Herod. While in Rome, 
he fell in love with the brother’s wife, Herodias, and made arrangements 
with her to become his wife. When Aretas’s daughter learned about this, she 
made arrangements to leave Herod’s palace and return to her father. This 
became the basis of an enmity between the two rulers and a border war 


3. Ibid.,x8.5.2, 1727. 
4. Ibid., 18.5.2, 118. 
5. Ibid., 18.5.1. 
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broke out over control of some disputed territory. This was the battle that 
resulted in the destruction of Herod’s army and that the Jews considered 


“very justly, as a punishment of what he did against John, that was called 
the Baptist.” 


Mark’s Account 


According to Mark, Herod ordered the arrest of John the Baptist because 
he had criticized the tetrarch for marrying Herodias, the wife of his brother 
Philip (Mark 6:17). Mark and Josephus disagree as to which brother’s wife 
Herod married.* John allegedly claimed that the marriage was illegal. While 
Josephus doesn’t discuss the legality of Herod’s marriage to his brother’s 
wife, elsewhere, referring to a different incident unrelated to Herod, he says 
that “‘it was a thing detestable among the Jews to marry the brother’s wife.”’ 
(Interestingly, Josephus was talking about Archelaus, Herod’s brother, as 
the offending spouse.) 

While John was in custody, Herodias held a grudge against him and 
wanted him put to death. Herod, however, “‘feared John, knowing that he 
was a righteous and holy man, and he protected him” (Mark 6:20). In the 
same passage, Mark also says that Herod found John’s teachings puzzling 
but that he enjoyed listening to him. 

On Herod’s birthday, the tetrarch held a great party, and his daughter, 
also named Herodias, came in and performed a dance. Herod so enjoyed the 
performance that he offered to give her whatever she desired. The daughter 
consulted with the mother as to what she should ask for and the mother 
said she wanted “‘the head of John the baptizer.”’ 

The daughter returned and asked for what her mother requested. Herod 
found this grievous but didn’t want to appear to be violating his oath in 
front of his guests. After all, from a Roman tetrarch’s perspective, lopping 
off the head of a “righteous and holy man” innocent of any wrongdoing 
would certainly be a lot less offensive to his guests than breaking a promise 
to his daughter. So, he had one of his soldiers cut off the prisoner’s head and 
bring it out on a plate. 

Matthew has a similar version of the story, but Luke has omitted most of 
the details. According to Luke 3:18-20, John rebuked Herod for marrying 
Herodias and “because of all the evil things that Herod had done” and says 
that John was put in prison. Apparently, Luke understood that Herod had 
a more sinister side to complement his role as a loving father. 


6. Some scholars try to reconcile this conflict by arguing that Philip was known as 
Herod Philip, but there is no historical evidence that this is the case; reading Josephus’s 
account, it is clear that he is not referring to Philip, who was the tetrarch over the north- 
ern portion of Roman Israel. 

7. Jewish Antiquities 7.13.1, 341. 
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Differences between Josephus and Mark 


The major difference between Josephus and Mark is that the former draws 
no connection between the marriage to Herodias and the arrest of John the 
Baptist.’ Josephus says that Herod arrested the Baptist because he feared 
that his popularity and influence could make him a potential opponent. 
Mark says that the arrest came about because of criticism of the marriage. 

Both allegations might be true. Since marriage to a brother’s wife does 
appear to have been offensive in Jewish eyes, it is not unlikely that John may 
have said something critical about it in the course of his ministry and word 
may have gotten back to Herod. Or, maybe after Herod took John prisoner, 
the question of the marriage may have come up between them, causing 
Herod to become even more fearful of repercussions if John were not 
eliminated. 

However, Luke puts the matter in proper historical perspective and his 
account corroborates Josephus. Luke points out that the arrest was not 
really because of the marriage criticism but because of John’s preaching 
against Herod’s evil ways. This is why Herod feared John and worried 
about a popular revolution led by the Baptist. 


The Samaritan Prophet 


In about the year 35 or 36 CE, Pilate had a major confrontation with a 
Samaritan prophet and his followers that so offended the higher Roman 
authorities that the governor was removed from office. Pilate’s treatment of 
this Samaritan prophet may give us some insight into how Pilate might have 
reacted to Jesus. We also have a good deal more information about the man- 
ner in which Pilate administered his office and how he related to the Jews, 
but we will consider that additional material in the next two chapters. Here, 
however, we are only concerned with this specific incident. Josephus’s 
account of what happened to the Samaritan prophet appears in Antiquities 
18.4.1-3. 

The Samaritans were an independent Jewish nation that did not adhere 
to the traditional Judaism centered on the Temple in Jerusalem. They 
claimed descent from the descendants of the kingdom of Israel that split off 
from Judah after the reign of Solomon. (That kingdom of Israel, the so- 
called “‘ten lost tribes,” was destroyed by the Assyrians in 722 BCE and its 
citizens dispersed.) They followed the law of Moses but may have possessed 


8. A minor difference between Josephus and Mark is that they disagree over whose 
wife Herodias had been prior to her marriage to Herod Antipas. Some scholars try to 
reconcile this conflict by arguing that Philip was known as Herod Philip, but there is no 
historical evidence that this is the case, and reading Josephus’s account, it is clear that he 
is not referring to Philip. 
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written versions of those books that differed from the ones in Jerusalem 
hands. Relations between the two nations were hostile, each claiming to be 
the legitimate heirs of the true Israel. 

Samaria, which lay between Judea and Galilee, also constituted a sepa- 
rate Roman legal jurisdiction from Judea. The Jerusalem high priest and 
Jerusalem Jewish courts and legislatures had no authority in Samaria, but 
Pontius Pilate did. Samaria was included among the territories over which 
he governed.’ While we have no clear evidence of the Roman-Samaritan 
legal arrangements, it is probably safe to say that Samaria’s legal relation- 
ships with Pilate were similar to those that prevailed in Judea between Pilate 
and the Jerusalem authorities. : 

Josephus doesn’t give us the Samaritan prophet’s name but does accuse 
him of being a liar, a charge he frequently makes against many religious 
leaders who claim some sort of prophetic status. Josephus was also a mem- 
ber of a priestly Jerusalem family and we can probably assume, therefore, 
that he had a special animus toward Samaritan leaders. In this particular 
instance, the prophet had gathered a large following in Samaria and told his 
adherents that they should all assemble on Mount Gerizzim, the holiest of 
all mountains according to the Samaritan Jews. There, he told them, he 
would dig up sacred vessels buried by Moses himself. 

Large crowds gathered in a nearby village in preparation for the journey 
up the mountain. Josephus says that many of them were armed. As the 
Samaritans assembled, Pilate sent a military force against them and massa- 
cred those who didn’t escape. Pilate apparently also ordered that the troops 
hunt down any escaped leaders of the crowd. Josephus’s language is a little 
fuzzy, but the context suggests that the prophet was among those executed. 
He gives no indication that the man eluded Pilate’s soldiers. 

When matters quieted down, the Samaritan senate sent a delegation to 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria, to complain about Pilate’s actions. Although 
Pilate was the governor of Judea and Samaria, he was subordinate to the 
Syrian governor, who also had legal authority over Pilate’s domain. The 
Samaritans accused Pilate of murder and argued that the gathering in the 
village was not for the purpose of revolution against Rome but in flight from 
earlier violence promulgated by Pilate. 

Apparently, Vitellius thought that there might be some merit to the 
charge and “ordered Pilate to go to Rome, to answer before the emperor to 
the accusation of the Jews.”!° The Syrian governor appointed one of his 
friends to govern Pilate’s territories until the matter was resolved. Unfortu- 
nately, the emperor died before Pilate arrived in Rome, and we have no 


9. Pilate also governed over Idumea, also known as Edom. 
10. Jewish Antiquities 18.4.2, 89. 
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further information about how the matter was resolved. We do know, how- 
ever, that Pilate was never reinstated. 

The Samaritan prophet had a strong following. His claim that he would 
dig up sacred vessels buried by Moses (whether honestly or fraudulently 
held) suggested that he was positioning himself as a potential prophetic 
leader of the Samaritan Jews. Reading between the lines, the action of the 
Samaritan senate suggests that the prophet had significant support among 
the Samaritan people. Pilate considered this a threat to his authority and 
cracked down on the movement. If the Samaritan charges can be believed, 
Pilate began his act of violent suppression prior to this incident, attacking 
followers of the prophet in other locations. 


Theudas 


Following the death of King Agrippa I,!! about 44 CE, the Romans 
appointed Fadus to be procurator over Judea. Josephus tells us of only one 
notable event during his administration, an incident involving a magician 
named Theudas. The story appears in Antiquities 20.5.1. A reference to 
Theudas also appears in Acts 5:36-37, in a context that suggests that Theu- 
das had a messianic reputation.!? 

This magician, says Josephus, claimed to be a prophet, and he persuaded 
a great many people to gather their property and follow him to the river 
Jordan, where he would command the river to part so that the people would 
be able to cross it. Josephus claims that Theudas was a fraud in that ‘“‘many 
were deluded by his words.”’ But he also refers to the incident as ‘‘what 
befell the Jews in the time of Cuspius Fadus’s government,” a description 
that implies that this event was seen as a tragedy within the Jewish nation." 

When Fadus got word of this gathering, he sent soldiers to attack Theu- 
das and his followers. Josephus says that many were slain and many were 
taken alive. As to Theudas, the soldiers cut off his head and carried it back 
to Jerusalem. 


11. Agrippa I was the grandson of Herod the Great. In the year 41, the emperor Clau- 
dius appointed him king of the Jews and gave him a domain slightly larger than that ruled 
by his grandfather. His dominion included Judea and, during his reign, there were no 
Roman governors in the Jewish territories. Agrippa I died in 44 and Roman governors 
again ruled in Judea. 

12. The passage in Acts 5:36-37 is chronologically muddled. The text indicates that 
Theudas was a failed prophet who functioned prior to 6 CE, and the accusation is placed 
in a chronological setting several years prior to 44 CE, so the Acts reference is historically 
problematic. Orthodox and fundamentalist interpreters try to resolve the discrepancy by 
suggesting that Acts refers to a different Theudas. But no such other Theudas is known. 

13. Jewish Antiquities 20.5.1, 98-99. 
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Josephus doesn’t say why Fadus slaughtered Theudas and his followers, 
_ but if the prophet claimed that he was going to part the Jordan, most io 
would almost certainly connect such an event with the biblical action of 
Joshua, heir to Moses, who parted the Jordan so that the Jews could cross 
over and conquer Canaan. Such an allusion may have suggested messianic 
pretensions to those who heard about it and might indicate that Theudas 
planned to drive the Romans from Israelite territory and reestablish the 
kingdom of God among the Jews. 


The Egyptian 


During the administration of the Roman governor Felix, who served from 
about 52 to 59 CE, there appeared on the scene a man known as “the Egyp- 
tian,” probably an Alexandrian Jew. If we can rely on a comment in Acts 
21:38, where a Roman guard wonders if the imprisoned Paul might be the 
Egyptian, we can probably date the Egyptian’s appearance close to the end 
of Felix’s term as governor, as Paul’s arrest came at about that time. 

Josephus has two versions of the story, one in Jewish War 2.13.5 and the 
other in Antiquities 20.8.6. There are some interesting differences in the two 
versions. We’ll begin with the earlier account in the Jewish War and then 
note the changes made in Antiquities. 

As a prelude to the story of the Egyptian, Josephus notes (in both 
accounts) that during Felix’s term a number of false prophets deluded many 
people into following them into the wilderness, where they would see won- 
ders and signs from God. Josephus places these events in the context of 
numerous robbers and thugs provoking revolution and violence, and indi- 
cates that these assorted “imposters and deceivers” had similar motives. He 
tells us that it was Felix who cracked down on these would-be prophets and 
punished them. No Jewish governmental role is mentioned in connection 
with regard to Felix’s actions. 

The Egyptian, he said, claimed to be a prophet and gathered a following 
of thirty thousand men. He led them out of the wilderness to the Mount of 
Olives. In this version of the story, Josephus says that the Egyptian planned 
to take Jerusalem by force and that Felix responded militarily, killing many 
of the prophet’s followers, but the Egyptian escaped, never to be heard from 
again. 

In the Jewish War, Josephus calls the Egyptian a “false prophet” and “‘a 
cheat” who only “pretended to be a prophet,” and who did more mischief 
than any of these other wrongdoers." In Antiquities, however, Josephus has 
a somewhat different spin on the story. Again, he says that the Egyptian 


14. Jewish War 2.13.5, 261. 
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claimed to be a prophet, but this time Josephus drops the allegation that he 
was a “false” prophet. 

He also significantly alters the account of what happened. Instead of 
coming out of the wilderness with thirty thousand men, Josephus says he 
came to Jerusalem and convinced “the multitude of the common people” to 
follow him to the Mount of Olives. There he told them that by the com- 
mand of his voice ‘“‘the walls of Jerusalem would fall down; and he promised 
that he would procure them an entrance into the city through those walls, 
when they were fallen down.” When Felix heard about this, he dispatched 
a military force, slaughtered four hundred Jews, and took another two hun- 
dred captive. The Egyptian escaped, “‘but did not appear any more.”’’ 

This later version contains no indication that an armed attack was in 
progress. Josephus refers to the “common people” as the listeners. In the 
earlier story, Josephus indicates that a revolutionary attack by thirty thou- 
sand rebels was in progress. In Acts 21:38, a Roman guard says to the Apos- 
tle Paul, “Then you are not the Egyptian who recently stirred up a revolt 
and led the four thousand assassins out into the wilderness?” 

Josephus’s later version presents a much harsher image of the Roman 
governor Felix than does the earlier story. A separate story about Felix sug- 
gests that in later years, Josephus felt more comfortable presenting Felix in 
a less flattering light, something that wouldn’t be expected from this Rome- 
appeasing historian unless he felt confident that the nastier picture gave a 
more honest portrait. In this other story, Josephus discusses the relationship 
between Felix and the murdered high priest, Jonathan. 

In the earlier version, Josephus says that Jonathan was killed by the Sica- 
rli assassins,'® and makes it appear that this was simply because Jonathan 
was a Roman loyalist.'” In the later Antiquities, however, Josephus makes it 
clear that Felix had arranged for the assassination of the high priest because 
Jonathan had constantly criticized Felix’s incompetent administration of 
Judea.'8 

Josephus’s later account of the Egyptian suggests a much more credible 
scenario than the one in the earlier version. Although relations between 
Jerusalem and Rome were rapidly deteriorating at this time, it is highly 
improbable that thirty thousand rebels marched on Jerusalem for a military 
confrontation with the Romans. The second account suggests a much 
smaller crowd, less than a few thousand, four hundred slain, two hundred 
taken prisoner. This is more in line with the account in Acts 21:38, which 


15. Jewish Antiquities 20.8.6, 172. 

16. The Sicarii were a revolutionary Jewish group that killed Jewish cooperators with 
Rome. They were named after the daggers they used. 

17. Jewish War 2.13.3, 256. 

18. Jewish Antiquities 20.8.5, 162-63. 
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talks of four thousand participants. One wonders if perhaps Josephus’s orig- 
inal account may have originally indicated three thousand rebels and a 
copying error changed it to thirty thousand. : 

It seems to me that the best way to reconcile the two stories is to accept 
that the Egyptian had a substantial following and that he had previously 
made known his plans to bring down the walls of Jerusalem through God’s 
intervention. He probably brought some people with him to Jerusalem, per- 
haps a few hundred followers, and attracted a large crowd outside of Jerusa- 
lem from among those who were curious to see what happened. 

Like Theudas before him, he invoked the image of the biblical hero 
Joshua, who, in addition to parting the Jordan, also brqught down the walls 
of Jericho. His message would be considered revolutionary and anti-Roman 
but not necessarily militaristic. His claim that the walls would fall at his 
command indicates that he expected divine intervention in the process. This 
suggests that rather than a storming of the city with armed troops, he antici- 
pated the direct intervention of God in driving out the Romans, perhaps 
an act like the Passover, when God’s angel killed the firstborn children of 


Egypt. 


James the Brother of Jesus 


James the brother of Jesus, although not one of the original twelve disciples, 
served as head of the Jerusalem church after the death of Jesus. He held that 
position until his death, which, according to Josephus, can be placed in the 
year 62 CE, about thirty years or so after the death of Jesus. The New Testa- 
ment says nothing about how James died, but Joseph gives us some details 
in Antiquities 20.9.1. 

Josephus tells us that in the period between the end of the governorship 
of Festus and the arrival of the new governor, Albinus, a date that falls in 
62 CE, a man named Ananus had been appointed high priest. (At this point, 
the power of appointing high priests had been taken from the Roman gover- 
nors and placed in the hands of the Herodian dynast Agrippa II, who ruled 
as king over the territory once governed by Philip, another of Herod’s sons.) 
This Ananus was a son of the earlier Ananus associated with Caiaphas in 
the gospel accounts of Jesus’ trials.!? This later Ananus, says Josephus, was 
a Sadducee, with a bad temper and insolent manner, and Josephus reminds 
us of the severity of the Sadducees in rendering judgments. “{H]e was also 
of the sect of the Sadducees, who are very rigid in judging offenders, above 
all the rest of the Jews.’2° This is the only instance where Josephus identifies 


19. In the Gospels, Ananus is referred to as Annas. Luke 3:2; John 18:13, 24; 
Acts 4:6. 
20. Jewish Antiquities 20.9.1, 199. 
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any of the first-century high priests as a Sadducee and he does so, appar- 
ently, for the specific purpose of identifying him as a cruel man with regard 
to punishments. (The Sadducees were largely unpopular among the Jewish 
people and Josephus indicates that they only drew a few followers, almost 
exclusively from the wealthier classes.? In chapter 8, we will look at evi- 
dence that the gospel authors covered up the embarrassing fact that the high 
priests at the time of Jesus’ trial were Sadducees and not Pharisees.) 

Taking advantage of the interval between the departure of the former 
governor and the arrival of the new governor, this later Ananus called a 
meeting of the Sanhedrin (i.e., the Jewish court), brought before them sev- 
eral individuals whom he accused of breaking the law (although Josephus 
doesn’t say what the charges were), and delivered them for stoning. Of this 
group, Josephus identifies only one by name, “‘the brother of Jesus, who was 
called Christ [i.e., Messiah], whose name was James.’’2? (Notice here that, 
inconsistent with the altered version of the Testimonium Flavianum, Jose- 
phus does not specifically identify Jesus as the Messiah but only indicates 
that he was called the Messiah.) 

Many of the leading Jews of the time were appalled by Ananus’s actions. 
They demanded that the king, Agrippa II, warn Ananus against any such 
further actions, “for that what he had already done was not to be justi- 
fied.”’?3 Some of the protesters then went out to meet Albinus, who was still 
a distance away on his journey from Alexandria (in Egypt), ‘‘and informed 
him that it was not lawful for Ananus to assemble a Sanhedrin without his 
consent.”’*4 Albinus sent a letter to Ananus and threatened him with punish- 
ment. Agrippa II went further. He didn’t merely warn Ananus not to do this 
again; he removed him from office after only three months of service. 

This incident folds a number of interesting ingredients into our mix. 
First, we learn that, at least in connection with a Sanhedrin wanting to exer- 
cise a death penalty, it needed permission from the Roman governor to call 
the court into session. Second, although the trial was illegal and the sentence 
denounced as unjust, there is no indication that the Jewish court lacked 
authority to impose a death sentence as long as it had Roman permission to 
convene. Third, a Sadducee priest had no hesitation in ordering a sentence 
of death by stoning. Fourth, many leading Jews protested the execution of 
the head of the Christian church. Fifth, many of the leading Jews were so 
appalled at the treatment of James that they took action against the high 
priest and managed to have him removed from office. Sixth, an unpopular 
high priest had little ability to influence the Jewish masses. 


21. Ibid., 13.10.6, 298. 
22. Ibid., 20.9.1, 200. 
23. Ibid., 20.9.1, 201. 
24. Ibid., 20.9.1, 202. 
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Josephus doesn’t specify the nature of the charges against James and the 
others or even specify who these others were. The common assumption is 
that the high priest punished James because of his role as head of the Chris- 
tian church. But Josephus doesn’t make that allegation. Also, other people 
besides James were rounded up, and there is no indication of any sort that 
these others were also Christians. Certainly, no church tradition holds that 
other Christians were martyred with James when he was executed. Was 
there, perhaps, another significant issue that may have caused a violent rift 
between the high priest and those rounded up for prosecution? There was. 

It so happens that the chief priests at this time were involved in a major 
violent conflict with the lower order of priests, and it is probable that this 
was what precipitated the high priest’s actions with regard to his perceived 
enemies. 

Josephus tells us that around the end of Felix’s reign as governor 
(approximately 59 CE), violent disputes broke out between “‘the high priests 
and the principal men of the multitude of Jerusalem.”?5 This reference to the 
principal men of the multitude suggests that they were popular leaders of 
the Jewish masses. (Although not mentioned, we should expect to find Phar- 
isees prominent in this opposition group.) Felix seems to have ignored the 
situation, and there was a breakdown in law and order.” Both sides orga- 
nized vigilante brigades to back them up, and the two forces not only 
engaged in verbal disagreements but also attacked each other with stones at 
times.?7 

The chief priests took advantage of the situation by sending their servants 
to the threshing floors and seizing the tithes of the lower order of priests. As 
a result, “‘it so fell out that the poorer sort of the priests died for want. To 
this degree did the violence of the seditious prevail over all right and jus- 
tice.”28 But that wasn’t the end of the conflict. 

Immediately after the story of James’s death, Josephus tells us, the chief 
priests continued to engage in violence against the lower order of priests and 
seize their tithes. The high priests, he says, 


had servants who were very wicked, who joined themselves to the boldest sort 
of the people, and went to the thrashing floors, and took away the tithes that 
belonged to the priests by violence, and did not refrain from beating such as 
would not give these tithes to them. So the other high priests acted in the like 
manner, as did those his servants without anyone being able to prohibit them; 
so that [some of the] priests, that of old were wont to be supported with those 
tithes, died for want of food.’ 


25. Ibid., 20.8.8. 

26. Ibid., 20.8.8, 180. 

27. Ibid., 20.8.8, 180. 

28. Ibid., 20.8.8, 181, emphasis added. 
29. Ibid., 20.9.2, 206, emphasis added. 
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The evidence suggests an ongoing confrontation between a corrupt class 
of chief priests engaged in violent practices and abuses against the lower 
order of priests, and a citizen class fighting against the corruption and 
defending the lower order of priests. Josephus’s report on this last act of the 
chief priests follows immediately after his account of Ananus’s execution of 
his enemies. 

I suggest that James, who almost certainly would have identified closely 
with the plight of the poor, aligned himself with the lower order of priests, 
and that it would have been shocking if he weren’t so involved, I further 
suggest that Ananus took advantage of the absent Roman governor to seize 
his chief enemies in this dispute, James being perhaps the most prominent, 
and had them put to death. 

Ananus’s actions against James and the others may have been precipi- 
tated precisely because of the potential arrival of a new governor. The out- 
going governor turned a blind eye to the behavior of the high priest and his 
cronies, and Ananus may not have known how the new governor would 
react to charges lodged by the priest’s enemies. So he acted quickly to get 
rid of his chief enemies and silence the opposition. 


Jesus bar Ananus 


At about the same time that Ananus had James executed, a most unusual 
fellow named Jesus bar Ananus appeared on the local scene in Jerusalem. 
Josephus tells his story in Jewish War 6.5.3, 300-309. Just prior to the story 
of Jesus bar Ananus, Josephus recounts the recent occurrences of numerous 
strange phenomena, such as a great light in the night sky, a star shaped like 
a sword, a massive Temple gate opening on its own, even an earthquake.*° 
Many of the learned citizens read these signs as portents of an imminent 
devastation to come upon Jerusalem. 

Against this background, Jesus bar Ananus came to the fore and cried 
out, “A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four 
winds, a voice against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against the 
bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice against this whole people!”’3! The 
eerie prediction unsettled a great many people. 

But Jesus bar Ananus was not satisfied with just a simple warning. He 
repeated it, day after day, night after night, throughout Jerusalem. Every so 
often, some citizens disturbed by his callings beat him, “yet did not he either 
say anything for himself, or anything peculiar to those that chastised him, 
but still he went on with the same words which he cried before.’’32 


30. Jewish War 6.5.3, 288-99. 
31. Ibid., 6.5.3, 301. 
3%. Ibid., 6.553, 302. 
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Eventually, some of the local government leaders came to believe the man 
was possessed by a “divine fury” and they brought him to Albinus, the 
Roman governor.* It’s not clear what Josephus means by “divine fury.” The 
term seems to indicate either that God made him mad or God gave him the 
gift of prophesy. And its not clear why the Jewish leaders brought him to 
the Roman governor. Raymond Brown reads this story as indicating that 
the Jewish authorities turned Jesus bar Ananus over to the Romans for pur- 
poses of execution.* I don’t think we can be certain that such was the case, 
but at the very least, the story implies that this sort of public disturbance 
was a civil matter best handled by a Roman authority rather than a Jewish 
religious matter handled by a Jewish court. 6 

The governor sought to interrogate him, but the witness remained unco- 
operative. So he proceeded to use what appears to be a basic Roman interro- 
gation practice, severe whippings until an accused answers questions. We 
find another such case of this practice in Acts 22:24-25, recounting Paul’s 
arrest in Jerusalem and his subsequent detention by Roman authorities. On 
that occasion, a Roman tribunal ordered Paul “‘to be examined by flogging, 
to find out the reason for this outcry against him.” Paul then asks if it is 
legal to flog a Roman citizen. Paul’s claim of Roman citizenship caused the 
nature of the proceedings to change and he had to be sent to answer the 
accusations in Rome. As Acts makes clear, the purpose of flogging is to force 
the accused to answer to the charges. 

Josephus says that Albinus had Jesus bar Ananus beaten until the man’s 
bones showed through, but that the poor wretch never cried out, asked for 
mercy, or shed tears. But with each lash of the whip, he shouted, ““Woe, woe 
to Jerusalem!’’35 Albinus asked the man about who he was, where he came 
from, and why he spoke such words, but Jesus bar Ananus refused to 
answer. He just continued to repeat his dire warning. Albinus finally decided 
he was a madman and dismissed him. 

After his release, Jesus bar Ananus resumed his practice, day after day 
shouting, ‘“Woe, woe to Jerusalem!” He continued to receive almost daily 
beatings but made no word of complaint against those who struck him. 
Some people gave him food and he accepted it, but he gave no thanks. For 
seven years and five months, ’’without growing hoarse, or being tired there- 
with,” he kept it up, down to the day of his death, which he foretold just 
before its occurrence.** 

It was during the war between Jews and Rome. He went around the city 
wall, shouting in his most forceful voice, ‘““Woe, woe, to the city again, and 


39. Ibid., 6.5.35 303: 
34. Brown 19944, 684-85. 
35. Jewish War 6.5.3, 304. 
36. Ibid., 6.5.3, 308. 
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to the people, and to the holy house!” He then appended to those words, 
“Woe, woe, to myself also!” No sooner did the words pass from his lips 
than a stone from one of the siege engines struck him down, killing him 
instantly.>” 


Some Observations on Raymond Brown’s Analysis 


In his The Death of the Messiah, Raymond Brown, one of the most 
respected historians of the Passion, examines most of the evidence described 
above. He analyzes the nature of prophetic movements and draws distinc- 
tions among various types. With regard to our present analysis, he describes 
two types of prophetic figures: oracular prophets in the spirit of the Old 
Testament, who convey messages of divine judgment against the people or 
Jerusalem or the Temple, and another type of prophet who had large follow- 
ings, sometimes armed, and foretold the deliverance of the people.** In the 
first category, he places Jesus, John the Baptist, and Jesus bar Ananus. In the 
second, he includes the Samaritan prophet, Theudas, and the Egyptian.?? He 
is particularly concerned to draw a distinction between Jesus and the second 
category and says a chief distinction is that the latter gathered crowds or led 
people to symbolic places by promising to perform signs, while Jesus did 
not.*° He acknowledges that Jesus performed signs but says he never did so 
in the context of promising to do so. He points out that it was characteristic 
of Jesus that he refused to do such acts when asked. 

While it may be useful from a sociological standpoint to draw these dis- 
tinctions between the two classes, it doesn’t seem to matter much from a 
political standpoint. Jesus and John the Baptist in the one category and the 
three prophets in the other were all executed by Roman officials. 

While Jesus may not have attracted large crowds by promising ahead of 
time to perform miracles, he did draw a substantial following among those 
who believed he had already performed such great deeds. His reputation 
depended on and flourished precisely because of the wondrous acts of which 
people believed him capable. And like the three miracle-working prophets, 
he predicted that God was about to intervene in earthly affairs. If the threat 
of doing such signs so scared Roman officials, how much more so would 
someone whom the public believed to have actually performed such deeds 
frighten them? 

Brown also argues for another difference that he believes distinguishes 
how Jesus might have been treated from how this other group of three 


37. Ibid., 6.5.3, 309. 

38. To be fair, he describes more than two categories. For purposes of the relevance 
to Jesus, however, he is only concerned with the two categories I mention above. 
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prophets (the Samaritan, Theudas, and the Egyptian) were dealt with. All 
three, he argues, “functioned in a time period subsequent to Jesus’ lifetime; 
and so perhaps only in retrospect after his death when his followers grew 
numerous might Jesus and his followers be compared to them (by Gamaliel 
in Acts 5:34-38).’4' The Roman governors in this later period, he contends, 
were engaged in a greater degree of “brutality and venality” than in the ear- 
lier period. 

This argument is somewhat misleading. The language Brown uses avoids 
mentioning that one of the prophets executed ‘subsequent to Jesus’ life- 
time” was executed by Pontius Pilate. To obscure that little point seems 
somewhat disingenuous. Brown, in this section, also fails to note that John 
the Baptist, based on no particular criminal behavior, was executed by 
Herod at about the same time that Pilate executed Jesus. 

Brown is primarily concerned with making the strongest historical case 
he can to allow for the credibility of the gospel accounts. It is his view that 
Pilate acceded to the demands of at least some Jewish officials, and he tries 
to extricate Pilate from historical evidence suggesting that he acted without 
regard to the Jewish authorities. We'll look at some of Brown’s additional 
arguments about Pilate in the next chapter. 


Summary 


Of the six cases we studied, three involved prophetic figures (the Samaritan, 
Theudas, and the Egyptian) with a large following who operated outside of 
Roman authority and who appear to be associated with claims that they 
could perform miracles. In all three cases, Roman governors, including Pon- 
tius Pilate, violently crushed the movement and killed off as many of the 
followers as they could capture. Two leaders were captured and executed; 
one escaped. Pilate’s actions were so over the top and abominable that even 
Roman officials felt it necessary to remove him from office. 

Josephus also made reference to several other unnamed prophetic types 
who lured followers into the wilderness and whose movements were vio- 
lently suppressed by Roman authorities. 

In all these cases involving messianic figures, there is no evidence that the 
Jews in any way urged the Romans to take action against these movements 
or that the Jews were in any way involved with the Roman actions. 

In a fourth incident, the Roman-appointed tetrarch of Galilee, Herod 
Antipas, killed off John the Baptist. John was also a prophetic figure and 
also appears to have had a reputation for miracles, but he functioned outside 
the domain of the Roman governors and within the tetrarchy of Herod. 
Because he had a popular following among the Jews, Herod feared that 
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John could instigate a revolt against him and force him from office, even 
though John did nothing to promote an opposition movement. 

These several incidents clearly show that Roman authorities considered 
independent Jewish prophetic figures with popular followings as threats to 
Rome, and the Roman governors took brutal and aggressive action against 
such figures. 

In a fifth incident, a Jewish Sadducee priest, violently feuding with the 
Jewish masses in what appeared to be a political dispute rather than a reli- 
gious matter, illegally assembled a Sanhedrin to prosecute his enemies and 
sentenced several people to death, including James the brother of Jesus. 

We also saw that a Jewish Sanhedrin cannot meet to consider a death 
penalty without getting prior approval from the Roman governor and, if 
that procedure was violated, the governor could take action against the Jew- 
ish authorities for the illegal proceedings. In addition, if authorized to meet, 
the Sanhedrin could vote a death penalty and order someone stoned to 
death. We also saw that Roman inquisitors ordered the flogging of individu- 
als who didn’t cooperate with their interrogation. 

In the two incidents involving the deaths of persons close to the Christian 
movement, John and James, the Jewish masses were overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of the accused. With regard to the death of John, the Jews believed 
God punished Herod by causing his army to be defeated. As Herod closely 
identified the actions of Jesus with those of John the Baptist, Herod’s behav- 
ior provides a useful guide as to how other Roman contemporaries, such as 
Pilate, may have viewed Jesus. As to James, the Jewish leaders rallied against 
the actions of the high priest and had him removed from office. 

The sixth incident concerned Jesus bar Ananus. In a period filled with 
horrible omens and portents, Jesus bar Ananus consistently prophesied 
coming doom to Jerusalem. His actions deeply upset the populace and he 
was delivered by Jewish leaders to the Roman governor for disposition. His 
prophetic actions do not appear to have been any sort of religious violation, 
and Jewish leaders sought no permission to conduct their own proceedings 
or dispense their own justice. The matter appears to have been a civil con- 
cern dealing with threats to the city, and the matter was turned over to the 
Roman authorities. 
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Pilate Outside of the Gospels 


JEWISH CONTEMPORARIES of Pontius Pilate have provided us with several 
pieces of historical data about this Roman governor and his administration 
over the Jews. What they have written, taken collectively, contrasts sharply 
with the image of Pilate presented in the Gospels. Many New Testament 
historians recognize that this external evidence, if true, severely undermines 
biblical claims about what happened between Jesus and the Roman gover- 
nor, and what role the Jews played in relation to the trial and execution of 
Jesus. Consequently, several New Testament scholars have challenged the 
historical veracity of these Jewish sources. 

In this chapter, we will look at what these ancient sources tell us about 
Pilate and his political milieu. In the next chapter, we will review the main 
arguments against relying on this evidence. At the conclusion of our exami- 
nation, we will see that these ancient sources provide a reliable guide to the 
nature of Pilate’s administration. When we review the Roman proceedings 
against Pilate (in chapters 12 and 13), we will see that the gospel image of 
Pilate is inconsistent with these reliable historical sources. 


The Evidentiary Outline 


In the course of this investigation, we will look at reports from the Jewish 
philosopher Philo of Alexandria, a letter attributed to the Herodian king 
Agrippa I, and episodes from the histories of Josephus. 

Philo and Agrippa were adult contemporaries of Pilate. Josephus was 
born around 37 CE, just about the time Pilate was removed from office, and 
he grew up in Jerusalem. He was well-informed about the city’s contempo- 
rary and recent history under Roman rule. 

Everything that Philo reports about Pilate appears solely within the con- 
fines of what he alleges to be a letter sent from Agrippa I to the emperor 
Gaius. He reproduces what he claims to be the letter in his Legatio ad 
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Gaium, known more commonly as On the Embassy to Gaius. Agrippa’s 
letter would have been written at about 38 CE, about a year or two after 
Pilate’s removal from office, when the events of Pilate’s administration in 
Judea would have been fresh in people’s minds. Philo wrote Legatio ad 
Gaium in 41 CE, just three years after Agrippa sent his letter. 

While few, if any, historians would doubt that Agrippa must have written 
a letter to Gaius similar to what Philo records, some scholars have suggested 
that Philo, for polemical reasons, may have added to or misrepresented the 
contents of Agrippa’s letter, and that Philo’s reports about Pilate, based on 
Agrippa’s letter, may be unreliable. Some scholars have also suggested that 
Agrippa himself may have had motive to misrepresent the nature of Pilate’s 
administration. We’ll address these criticisms in the next chapter. 

Philo’s description of Pilate (whether quoting directly from Agrippa’s let- 
ter or modifying it for his own purposes) can be divided into two separate 
but related portions. One deals with a particular conflict between Pilate and 
the Jewish people concerning the placement of offensive golden shields over 
the building that formerly served as King Herod’s palace in Jerusalem and 
how Pilate’s intransigence led to a reprimand from the emperor Tiberius. 
The other concerns a general description of Pilate’s overall administration 
as cruel and corrupt. 

In addition to Legatio ad Gaium, Philo also wrote a work known as In 
Flaccum (Against Flaccus) that makes no mention of Pilate but does have 
some bearing on our discussions. In that work, Philo refers to a man named 
Sejanus, who served as de facto ruler of Rome from about 26-31 CE. Philo 
describes Sejanus as extremely hostile to the Jewish people. This has raised 
a series of questions about the relationship between Sejanus and Pilate and 
what influence that may have had on Pilate’s relationship with the Jews. 
Some historians have also raised a question as to whether we can trust Phi- 
lo’s accusation that Sejanus was hostile toward the Jews. We’ll look at these 
issues in both this chapter and the next chapter. 

Josephus writes about four incidents involving Pilate. In Jewish War, he 
discusses two of these incidents. One involved Pilate’s attempt to humiliate 
the Jews by having his soldiers carry into the city of Jerusalem military stan- 
dards bearing the image of the emperor and Pilate’s threat to execute a great 
many Jews who were peacefully protesting against Pilate’s offensive action. 
The second involved a conflict over the building of an aqueduct into Jerusa- 
lem, in which Pilate ordered a number of soldiers to disguise themselves as 
civilians and, upon a signal from the governor, to go after and beat up any 
Jewish protesters. This second incident turned into a Roman “wilding,” as 
Pilate’s soldiers killed numerous Jews while many more Jews were trampled 
to death in the panicked efforts of innocent civilians to escape the Roman 
violence. 
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In Antiquities, Josephus retells these two stories with some small differ- 
ences; he also relates two additional incidents that we have already looked 
at, the Jesus passage (the Testimonium Flavianum) and the removal of Pilate 
after the massacre of the Samaritan prophet and his followers. Since we have 
already looked at these two episodes, we won’t recount either here, but we 
will look at some other details from Josephus about what happened in Jeru- 
salem in the immediate aftermath of Pilate’s removal. 


The Problem of Sejanus 


The Roman emperor Tiberius took office around 14 CE: In the year 26, he 
suddenly withdrew to the island of Capri and divorced himself substantially 
from the day-to-day affairs of running the empire. At about this same time, 
Tiberius appointed an ambitious Roman politician named Sejanus to be his 
personal advisor.' Sejanus took advantage of the emperor’s distance from 
Rome and mostly hands-off administrative practice to aggressively accumu- 
late more and more power. Eventually, he exercised de facto control over 
the empire, much as if he were the co-regent with Tiberius. Also in the year 
26, Pontius Pilate received his appointment as governor over Judea, Sama- 
ria, and Idumaea. 

But for Philo’s remarks about Sejanus, a connection to Pilate would not 
have become an issue. Philo describes Sejanus as having a “hatred of and 
hostile designs against the Jewish nation’? and as someone “‘who was desir- 
ous to destroy our nation.” He further accuses Sejanus of having lodged 
many false and horrible charges against the Roman Jews and using that as 
an excuse to have Jews throughout the Roman Empire punished and 
persecuted. 

Sejanus’s grasp on power was brutal and he didn’t hesitate to kill off 
those who threatened his control. But such reaching proved to be his undo- 
ing. In the year 31, he attempted to kill Gaius (i.e., Caligula‘), later to 
become emperor after Tiberius died, and when Tiberius learned of these 
machinations, he had Sejanus arrested. The Roman Senate conducted a trial 
and ordered him strangled. Subsequently, members of Sejanus’s family, his 
close associates, and his political allies were put to death or removed from 
office. Following the removal of Sejanus, Tiberius, according to Philo, 
issued an edict directing the Roman governors around the empire not to 
persecute the Jews because of what Sejanus charged and to respect Jewish 
traditions. 


1. ABD, s.v. “Tiberius.” 

2. Against Flaccus I, 1. 

3. On the Embassy to Gaius 24, 160. 

4. Caligula was a nickname for Gaius. It means “little boots.” 
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As a result of Philo’s charges, several questions arise. Did Sejanus appoint 
Pilate to be governor and did Pilate follow an anti-Jewish agenda because 
of that relationship? Is Philo to be trusted when he says Sejanus harbored 
hostilities toward the Jewish people? Did Pilate execute Jesus before or after 
Sejanus was removed from office, and what impact would that have had on 
Pilate’s relationship with the Jews? 

Some of those who believe that Pilate crucified Jesus before 31 CE, when 
Sejanus was removed from office, argue that Pilate would have been 
strongly anti-Jewish while Sejanus was in power and wouldn’t have been 
bullied by the Jewish crowds, while some others argue that Philo wasn’t 
truthful when he says that Sejanus was anti-Jewish (see the next chapter). 
On the other hand, some of those who believe that Jesus died after Sejanus 
was removed from office argue that Pilate, in the wake of Sejanus’s removal 
and Tiberius’s resumption of command and edict in favor of the Jews, had 
to be very careful politically about creating the impression of being an ally 
or associate of Sejanus and, therefore, wouldn’t want to draw attention to 
himself in Rome by following the rejected Sejanus policy of attacking the 
Jews. 

It seems to be widely accepted among historians that Sejanus was Pilate’s 
patron. No doubt, this belief is influenced by the coincidence surrounding 
the date of Tiberius’s withdrawal to Capri and the apparent anti-Jewish pol- 
icies followed by Pilate in the early stages of his administration. This may 
in fact be the case, but we don’t know that it was so, and a good case can 
be made against any connection between Sejanus and Pilate. 

In the first place, the only specific reference to who appointed Pilate 
comes from Josephus, who said Tiberius did it.’ It may be that Josephus said 
so because Tiberius was emperor and he was responsible no matter who the 
actual patron was. But absent any evidence to the contrary, we can’t say 
otherwise. Second, it is not certain that Sejanus had yet assumed power 
when the appointment of Pilate was made. Third, even if he had come into 
office, it is not certain that his authority accumulated so quickly that Tibe- 
rius would have already handed over the appointment for this office. Fourth, 
neither Philo nor Josephus link Pilate to Sejanus. 

So, if Sejanus did not appoint Pilate to office, many of the issues associ- 
ated with him evaporate. On the other hand, we can’t be sure what the con- 
nection between Pilate and Sejanus may have been. We will look at the 
problems surrounding Sejanus and Pilate in more detail in the next chapter. 


The Political Context of Agrippa’s Letter 


When Tiberius died in 37, possibly as Pilate was traveling toward Rome or 
waiting there for the hearing on his removal from office, Gaius became 


5. Jewish War 2.9.2, 169. 
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emperor. Two years later, he removed Herod Antipas from office on suspi- 
cions that he had plotted with Sejanus, as well as for other reasons. Gaius 
and Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, were extremely close 
friends, and when Gaius obtained the throne, he appointed Agrippa as king 
over the territory formerly ruled by King Herod’s son Philip (who died in 
34 CE). 

Under Gaius, hostility toward the Jewish people verged on official gov- 
ernment policy. Shortly after he came to office, anti-Jewish riots and hostilit- 
ies broke out in the important Egyptian city of Alexandria.” The governor 
there, Flaccus, did nothing to contain it, and Philo describes him as even 
worse than Sejanus with regard to the Jewish nation.’ But an even greater 
tragedy occurred when Gaius announced his intentions to place a statue of 
himself, inscribed with the name of the god Jupiter, in the holy Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

Around the year 38, Philo, in connection with the violence against Jews 
in Alexandria, went to Rome with a delegation of Jews from his home city 
to appeal to Gaius for relief. While in Rome awaiting an audience, Philo and 
his delegation learned of the emperor’s plan to erect the offensive statue. It 
was in this context that Agrippa, now king over Philip’s tetrarchy, wrote the 
letter that contained references to Pilate. The purpose of the letter was to 
persuade Gaius to abandon his plans for the statue. The letter is quite 
lengthy and the part about Pilate is only a small portion of the total. It is 
this letter that Philo purports to preserve. 

Agrippa’s petition had the desired effect and Gaius, who had great 
affection for Agrippa, canceled the plans to place the statue in the Jerusalem 
Temple. However, he continued to authorize other practices intended to 
humiliate the Jews. Upon abandoning the statue plan, Gaius wrote to the 
governor of Syria, 


If any people in the bordering countries, with the exception of the metropolis 
itself, wishing to erect altars or temples, nay, images of statues, in honour of 
me and of my family are hindered from doing so, I charge you at once to pun- 
ish those who attempt to hinder them, or else to bring them before the 
tribunal.’ 


Gaius died in the year 41 and Claudius became emperor, but not without 
a struggle for the office. Agrippa I played a key role, perhaps the dominant 
role, in maneuvering events in Rome so that Claudius achieved his 


6. Jewish Antiquities 18.7, 250. 
7. Against Flaccus |, 2. 

8. On the Embassy to Gaius I, 1. 
9. Ibid., 42, 334. 
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position. In return for his help, Claudius appointed Agrippa I king over all 
of the territory previously ruled by his grandfather, Herod the Great, and 
then added some additional territory to his domain.'! This made Agrippa | 
ruler over Judea; during his reign, there were no outside Roman governors 
in the Jewish homeland. Another member of the Herodian family, confus- 
ingly also named Herod, was made king of Chalcis. Agrippa I ruled from 
41 until his death in 44. 

It was upon the occasion of Claudius’s ascension to the emperor’s chair 
that Philo wrote Legatio ad Gaium, no doubt to encourage the emperor to 
exhibit a more positive direction with regard to the Jewish people than that 
of Gaius. Following the death of King Agrippa I, Rome again placed Judea 
under the control of foreign, non-Jewish Roman governors. 


The Golden Shields Affair 


According to Philo, in the course of Agrippa’s long letter to Gaius explain- 
ing why he should not put the statue of Jupiter in the holy Temple, the Jew- 
ish king called the emperor’s attention to a much less severe violation of 
Jewish sensibilities by Pontius Pilate, the result of which was a stern repri- 
mand to Pilate from Tiberius that reiterated the emperor’s respect for and 
protection of Jewish laws and traditions. 

Pilate, it seems, had installed some golden shields upon the palace of 
Herod in Jerusalem. The shields bore no pictorial images on them but con- 
tained some inscriptions. These shields, Agrippa says (according to Philo), 
were installed not so much to pay tribute to Tiberius but rather for the pur- 
pose ‘“‘of vexing the multitude.’’!2 

The specific content of the inscription isn’t set forth, but Actippa says it 
contained the name of the person who placed it there (Pilate?) and the per- 
son to whom it was dedicated, presumably Tiberius. Agrippa doesn’t quite 
say that those were the only two things in the inscription, but he seems to 
suggest it. A dedication naming an emperor as the beneficiary would proba- 
bly have some titles to go along with the inscription and it is possible that 
one title of Tiberius may have included some divine appellation. However, 
Agrippa doesn’t say that this was the case and doesn’t make his argument 
on such a basis. His point in bringing up the story is to minimize the severity 
of the religious insult implied (in contrast to the much greater offense of 
placing an emperor’s statue in the holy Temple) and to show Tiberius’s 
strong opposition to any such actions. 


10. Jewish Antiquities 19.4.1-6. 

11. It might be argued that the Agrippa I’s kingdom was larger than that of any Jew- 
ish predecessor with the possible exceptions of David and Solomon. 

12. On the Embassy to Gaius 38, 299. 
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When the people heard what Pilate did, they rallied against the shields 
and asked four sons of Herod the Great and assorted magistrates to act as 
a delegation to ask for the removal of the offensive decorations.'3 Agrippa 
doesn’t identify the four sons by name but describes them as having high 
rank as if they were kings themselves. Very likely, the four sons included 
Herod Antipas and Philip. It has been suggested that this incident lay behind 
the claim in Luke 23:12 that prior to the execution of Jesus, Pilate and 
Herod had been enemies. 

The delegation remained unsuccessful in persuading Pilate to change his 
mind because he was “‘a man of a very inflexible disposition, and very merci- 
less as well as very obstinate.’’!4 

The people responded, 


Do not cause a sedition; do not make war upon us; do not destroy the peace 
which exists. The honour of the emperor is not identical with dishonour to 
the ancient laws; let it not be to you a pretence for heaping insult on our 
nation. Tiberius is not desirous that any of our laws or customs shall be 
destroyed. And if you yourself say that he is, show us either some command 
from him, or some letter, or something of the kind, that we, who have been 
sent to you as ambassadors, may cease to trouble you, and may address our 
supplications to your master.‘ 


Agrippa says that Pilate was upset about the possibility of a delegation 
going to the emperor because he feared a widening of the charges. He wor- 
ried that they might 


impeach him with respect to other particulars of his government, in respect of 
his corruption, and his acts of insolence, and his rapine, and his habit of insult- 
ing people, and his cruelty, and his continual murders of people untried and 
uncondemned, and his never ending, and gratuitous, and most grievous 
inhumanity.'® 


Faced with the delegation’s indication that it was prepared to plead its 
case before the emperor, Pilate faced a dilemma. According to Agrippa, 
because the governor was “at all times a man of most ferocious passions,””! 


13. Given the severity of the offense, the magistrates in the delegation very likely 
included Caiaphas, the high priest, and other members of the Jewish government, but 
neither Agrippa nor Philo specifically identify any of the magistrates, so we can’t draw 
any specific conclusion with regard to Caiaphas’s participation in the delegation. Never- 
theless, it seems highly unlikely that such a significant delegation concerning a great reli- 
gious offense against Jerusalem wouldn’t include the high priest among its members. 

14. On the Embassy to Gaius 38, 301. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid., 302, emphasis added. 

17. Ibid., 303. 
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he didn’t want to take down what he had put up or do anything to appease 
his subjects, but at the same time, he knew that Tiberius had a firm policy 
on these issues.'® The leaders of the Jewish government realized that while 
Pilate would be willing to take down the shields, he wouldn’t do so under 
any circumstances that made it seem like he yielded to local pressure.'’ So 
the leaders sent a letter to Tiberius. 

When the emperor read the letter, he responded immediately. He repri- 
manded Pilate “‘in the most bitter manner for his unprecedented audacity 
and wickedness’? and ordered him to take down the shields and place them 
in a Roman temple at Caesarea. 


Analysis 


The golden shields affair consists of the following allegations: (1) Pilate had 
engaged in an act that offended Jewish religious sensibilities; (2) a delega- 
tion of leading Jewish officials and high-ranking members of the politically 
powerful and well-connected Herodian royal family could not persuade the 
governor to back down from his decision, even in the face of a direct appeal 
to the emperor; and (3) eventually, the emperor personally intervened in the 
case and ordered Pilate to withdraw the golden shields, and he did so. Sepa- 
rate and apart from this specific incident are Agrippa’s remarks on the gen- 
eral nature of Pilate’s administration and his attitude toward the Jewish 
people. 

Let’s look first at the golden shields affair. This part of the story seems to 
be thoroughly credible. Tiberius either did or didn’t order Pilate to back 
down. If the incident took place, it would have occurred close’in time to the 
writing of the letter and the confrontation would have been well known. 
Numerous witnesses, both Jewish and Roman, including Pilate himself, 
were still around. Agrippa’s credibility was on the line, and it seems unlikely 
that he would invent such a story if it could so easily be refuted. 

Those New Testament scholars who attempt to reconcile the historical 
record with the gospel accounts of Pilate generally accept that something 
like this incident occurred but that Tiberius’s reprimand to Pilate would 
have caused the governor to be less severe with the Jews during the time of 
Jesus’ trial and that Tiberius’s order to respect the Jewish traditions would 
have given the Jewish leaders some leverage against Pilate (assuming that 
the golden shields affair happened before the trial of Jesus, which I think is 
a reasonable assumption). 


18. Ibid. 
19. Ibid. 
20. Ibid., 305. 
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At the minimum, then, we can say that at the time of this incident, Pilate 
was a stubborn man, willing to offend Jewish religious sensibilities, who 
refused to yield in any manner whatsoever to public pressure even when it 
came from such high-ranking Roman nobility as the Herodian royal family, 
let alone a mere Jewish high priest and his entourage, and that it took an 
order from the emperor to get him to respect Jewish traditions. It seems 
beyond any reasonable doubt that Agrippa described this incident in his let- 
ter and that Philo preserves at least the substance of what Agrippa wrote in 
this regard. 

In addition, in discussing the specifics of this incident, Agrippa also 
charges that Pilate was motivated not by respect for Tiberius but by “vexing 
the multitude.” This is an attempt to guess at motivation. It may be that 
Pilate did not know that his action would offend the Jews and that he did 
intend to honor Tiberius. Let’s give him the benefit of the doubt on this 
count but point out that when the offense was made apparent, he chose 
stubbornly to refuse to respect Jewish wishes. So whatever his original moti- 
vation, he did make clear his willingness to vex the multitude and not make 
any concession to Jewish sensibilities. 

The charge is also made that Pilate was an inflexible and stubborn man. 
That this is true is evident from the fact that he refused to back down, even 
where he knew he was treading dangerously over the line concerning 
Roman edicts about respecting Jewish traditions, and that it took an order 
from the emperor to get him to withdraw the offense. 

Lastly, there is the charge that Pilate was corrupt, insolent, greedy, cruel, 
and given to ‘“‘continual murders of people untried and uncondemned.” 
These are serious charges and some critics believe them to be unreliable. 


The Military Standards Issue 


At some point in Pilate’s administration, most probably in the beginning, 
Josephus tells us that the governor ordered his soldiers to enter Jerusalem 
at night carrying military insignia that had an image of Caesar upon them. 
The introduction of iconic images into Jerusalem violated Jewish law; when 
the inhabitants learned of this the next morning, they weren’t happy. That 
Pilate introduced the offensive icons under the cover of darkness shows that 
he knew he was creating a confrontation with the Jews. 

Josephus has two versions of the story, one in Jewish War 2.9, 2-3, and 
the other in Antiquities 18.3.1, 55-59. There are some minor differences 
between the two. I’ll begin with the earlier account in the Jewish War and 
then supplement that with whatever changes appear in Antiquities. 

In the Jewish War, Josephus says that when Jews across the nation 
learned what happened, a large number of them traveled to Caesarea (where 
the governor had his year-round headquarters) to ask Pilate to remove the 
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offensive images. Pilate turned them down. In response, a large number of 
Jews lay down on the ground and remained in that position for five days. 
On the sixth day, Pilate sent word that he was prepared to give the Jews an 
answer and sat upon his judgment seat, which was positioned in the open 
market place. As the crowds started to gather, Pilate directed his soldiers to 
surround the Jews with weapons at the ready. 

Once the soldiers were in place, Pilate addressed the crowd and said, 
“they should be cut in pieces, unless they would admit of Caesar’s 
images.”! After uttering this threat, he signaled to the soldiers to draw their 
swords. As the soldiers unsheathed their blades, the Jews, en masse, fell to 
the ground and exposed their necks. They told Pilate that they would rather 
be slain than agree to the transgression of their laws. Astonished at this 
show of devotion to their religious principles, Pilate agreed to withdraw the 
military standards. 

In Antiquities, Josephus attributes a more hostile posture to Pilate. He 
says that Pilate moved his army from Caesarea to Jerusalem to establish 
winter quarters there and be positioned to “‘abolish the Jewish laws.”’? Pur- 
suant to this goal, he had the images of Caesar on the military standards 
brought into the city. Pilate, Josephus says, was the first Roman governor 
to bring into Jerusalem military insignias that portrayed the image of Cae- 
sar. In the earlier administrations, the soldiers carried non-iconic standards. 

As in the earlier account, crowds poured into Caesarea and the Jews 
spent several days trying to convince Pilate to withdraw the offensive icons, 
but Pilate remained adamant in his determination to leave the standards in 
the city. He claimed that to withdraw them would do injury to Caesar.?3 In 
this later version of the story, Josephus omits (though he doesn’t contradict) 
the specific reference to the Jews lying prostrate on the ground for five days 
but, as in the earlier account, places the key event on the sixth day. 

In the later account, Josephus also omits the claim that Pilate told the 
Jews he would give them a decision on that day. Instead, he says, Pilate went 
to his public judgment seat and ordered the soldiers to surround the Jewish 
crowds. Once the troops were in position, he announced to the crowd that 
unless it dispersed, went home, and stopped bothering him, he would strike 
them all dead. As in the earlier account, the Jews fell to the ground, exposed 
their necks, and declared their willingness to die rather than see their laws 
transgressed. Josephus says that the governor was deeply affected by this 
show of devotion to their laws and eventually ordered the standards with- 
drawn to Caesarea. 


21. Jewish War 2.9.3, 173. 
22. Jewish Antiquities 18.3.1, 55. 
23. Ibid., 18.3.1, 57. 
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Analysis 


Although Josephus doesn’t specifically say when in the course of his gover- 
norship Pilate ordered the images to be brought into Jerusalem, in order to 
give Pilate the benefit of any reasonable doubt, it is probably best to assume 
that he did so close to the beginning of his administration, when he probably 
had little familiarity with how deeply devoted the Jews were to their funda- 
mental religious laws. We can further assume, for the sake of argument, that 
Pilate acted merely with the intent to show the Jews that as the Roman gov- 
ernor, he didn’t have to submit to their local rules and regulations. The act 
of carrying the offensive standards into Jerusalem served only to show the 
Jews that he was tlie boss and wasn’t going to take any lip from them. 

That said, we should still recognize the nature of his administrative prac- 
tices. He would not yield to demands by a peacefully petitioning Jewish 
crowd. When confronted by such an assembly, he made sure that his sol- 
diers were present and armed. When the crowds continued to pester him to 
change his mind on a position about which he was adamant, he threatened 
to unleash his soldiers and slaughter the protesters. One doesn’t make such 
a public threat unless one is prepared to carry it out, and it looks as if Pilate 
planned to act on that promise. That alone tells us a great deal about the 
kind of brutal and authoritarian man Pilate was. 

When Pilate finally yielded on the issue, it was not because of hostile 
opposition or because he was afraid to back up his threats with force. It was 
because the Jews reacted to Pilate’s threat in a nonviolent, nonhostile man- 
ner. They effectively acknowledged that he had the legal power of life and 
death over them, they accepted that he had the legal authority to do to them 
whatever he wanted, and they agreed to submit to his legal decision, “dis- 
perse or die.” It’s just that they agreed to die rather than disperse. Pilate 
won the legal battle of wills, but it was a hollow victory. 

Having won the power struggle, with Jews accepting his absolute author- 
ity, the implementation of the death sentence now seemed impolitic. For the 
governor to slaughter a large number of Jews who accepted Roman author- 
ity over life and death, and who peacefully engaged in no unlawful activity, 
would only make him look foolish and unnecessarily barbaric. Accepting 
their act of piety allowed him to appear generous without compromising a 
shred of his legal dominion over them. He wanted to prove he was the boss 
and they accepted that proof. He wanted submission to his authority and 
they accepted submission. The wisest way to exercise that authority became 
the issue for Pilate. 


The Standards and Shields Stories Compared 


Many scholars have suggested that Josephus’s account of the military stan- 
dards and Philo’s account of the golden shields are basically different 
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versions of the same story. This is highly unlikely, as there is virtually no 
similarity between the two events. The only points in which the two inci- 
dents share anything resembling a common motif is that at the base of each 
episode (1) Jews took offense at a form of artistic decoration, although there 
is nothing even remotely similar about the two offensive items; and (2) Jews 
registered their opposition to the offensive act, although in very different 
manners. 

In the standards case, the artifact featured a human depiction, it was held 
up on a pole, and it wasn’t gold. In the shields case, the display had no 
image of any sort, was displayed in or on a building, and was made of gold. 

In the standards case, large Jewish crowds assembled in Caesarea and 
lobbied for five days, Pilate surrounded them with military troops and 
threatened to kill them. In the shields case, Pilate was approached by a dele- 
gation of Herodian royal figures over whom he had no life-and-death 
power. 

In the standards case, large numbers of Jews agreed to be executed in 
order to register their unhappiness with the violation of Jewish law; in the 
shields case, there was no threat of execution, and the Jewish delegation 
appealed Pilate’s. ruling to the emperor. 

In the standards case, Pilate accepted the submission of the Jews to his 
authority and withdrew the images; in the shields case, the emperor had to 
order the governor to withdraw the shields. 

In what sense the two stories are similar is difficult to fathom. 

Another argument that might be made in attempting to identify the two 
stories as the same is that Josephus doesn’t mention Philo’s golden shield 
incident and that perhaps his standards story represents a faulty recollection 
of Philo’s account. However, Josephus is not engaged in a complete history 
of Pilate’s regime, and there is an important distinction between the four 
incidents Josephus recounts and the one Philo describes. 

In all four Josephus incidents—the standards issue, the aqueduct matter, 
the trial of Jesus, and the Samaritan prophet—Pilate threatens to kill Jews; 
in three incidents, Jews die, and in the fourth, the Jews are spared at the last 
minute. In Philo’s story, Pilate makes no such threat, because the opposition 
comes from Jews of equal or higher Roman rank. Josephus has selected inci- 
dents dealing with life and death matters for the Jewish people and so is 
likely to have passed over the shields incident because of its significantly 
lesser dramatic value. 

We can conclude, therefore, that on two separate occasions, Pilate acted 
in violation of Jewish traditions and maintained an adamant and hostile 
posture when dealing with a Jewish delegation that wanted him to change 
his mind. 
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. The Aqueduct Incident 


Josephus also tells us about another incident in which Jewish crowds 
approached Pilate, this time in a more hostile manner, to protest one of his 
actions. This time, however, a horrific tragedy befell the crowds when the 
governor’s soldiers massacred a large number of Jews and many other Jews 
were trampled to death in the ensuing panic. 

Josephus has two slightly different versions of this story, one in Jewish 
War 2.9.4, and the other in Antiquities 18.3.2. I'll begin with the earlier 
account in the Jewish War and, where appropriate, I’ll note any changes 
made later in Antiquities. 

Pilate had determined to build aqueducts to carry water into Jerusalem. 
In the Jewish War, Josephus says the distance was four hundred furlongs; in 
Antiquities, he says two hundred furlongs. The governor financed the proj- 
ect with money from the sacred treasury kept in the Temple, but it is not 
clear if he had seized the money against the will of the responsible Jewish 
authorities or received it voluntarily from them because they supported the 
project. 

In either event, something about the way the project was carried out 
upset a large segment of the Jewish populace. In the Jewish War, Josephus 
implies that it was the taking of the money that caused public indignation 
but doesn’t precisely say so. In Antiquities, he says that the Jews were not 
pleased with what was being done with the way the water was being 
brought into the city. Some scholars have suggested that the route went over 
some burial grounds and that this created a purity issue under Jewish law, 
but Josephus doesn’t say what the objection was. 

Pilate had planned to go to Jerusalem for some purpose or other and 
learned ahead of time that there would be substantial protests there against 
his actions. So he directed that Roman soldiers cover themselves in clothing 
that made them appear to be ordinary citizens. Although they carried 
swords, presumably concealed under their civilian garments, Pilate directed 
that they also carry staves, and if anybody should cause a disturbance, the 
soldiers should beat the individual with their clubs. 

In Antiquities, Josephus says that when Pilate came into the city, some of 
the protesters verbally insulted him, and it was at this point that he made 
plans to have his soldiers act. In this later version, Josephus specifically says 
that the soldiers carried daggers concealed beneath their garments but 
doesn’t mention the staves and doesn’t clearly say whether they were garbed 
outwardly as soldiers or civilians. However, it strikes me as unlikely that the 
soldiers would have a need to hide their daggers under their garments if they 
were in military raiment. 

In the Jewish War version, Pilate approached his public seat and, pursu- 
ant to a prearranged signal, the soldiers fell upon the citizens. Many Jews 
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died in the onslaught as a direct result of the blows, and many others lost 
their lives in the trampling of the crowds trying to escape. The protest imme- 
diately ended. 

In Antiquities, Josephus adds that Pilate first warned the crowds to dis- 
perse but that some of the protesters continued to shout insults. At that 
point, Pilate gave the prearranged signal and the soldiers fell upon the 
crowds. But Josephus also adds that the soldiers exceeded the force that 
Pilate had ordered, striking the innocent and the guilty alike, and “‘a great 
number were slain.” 


Analysis 


As in the military standards matter, when confronted with a hostile Jewish 
crowd, Pilate made sure that his Roman soldiers were well deployed around 
and among the crowds and that the troops were prepared to use physical 
force if the crowd didn’t respect the governor’s authority. Pilate ordered the 
soldiers to assault physically anyone who publicly challenged his authority. 

Although both stories deal with crowd control, there is a subtle difference 
in the aqueduct incident. In the military standards matter, the gathered 
crowd was a protest crowd; Pilate ringed the crowd with Roman soldiers in 
full battle regalia and made clear his intention to slaughter everyone there if 
they didn’t disperse. In the aqueduct affair, the vocal protesters constituted 
only a small element of the large crowds in the city. Here, a mass attack on 
the large crowds of innocent bystanders would be unwise and dangerous. 
So Pilate devised a strategy of disguising soldiers in civilian dress and arming 
them with weapons that could be used to attack any vocal complainers. 

This strategy, if properly administered, had several strategic benefits. 
First, it enabled the soldiers to circulate through the crowd undetected and 
single out the individual protesters. Second, it would give the impression 
that the attackers were Jewish citizens loyal to Rome and not Roman sol- 
diers. Third, the disguised soldiers could deceptively provide an alternative 
voice from the crowd, giving support to Pilate as if the voice were coming 
from other Jews. 

Giving Pilate the benefit of the doubt, let us assume that although he was 
prepared to use deadly force if necessary, he only intended that his soldiers 
administer physical beatings to anyone who raised a voice in protest against 
him. Let us even assume, for the sake of argument, that all the deaths were 
unintended and the result of a military overreaction. Even so, the basic les- 
son remains the same. Pilate did not tolerate public opposition to his 
authority and was routinely prepared to use violent military force to sup- 
press any such public protests. 

If the soldiers overreacted, the lack of any indication that Pilate disci- 
plined the soldiers in charge or, at the very least, issued a public apology, 
suggests that he was politically comfortable with the deaths that occurred. 
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It would be nice to know when this incident happened in relation to the 
death of Jesus, before or after. Unfortunately, we can’t be sure because (1) 
we can’t precisely date the year in which Jesus died, and (2) we can’t pre- 
cisely date the year in which the aqueduct incident occurred. So we cannot 
say whether or not the Jewish crowds at the time of Jesus’ trial would have 
had a recollection of what happened to individual protesters who openly 
challenged the authority of the governor. They would, however, have been 
familiar with the kind of threats Pilate made in the military standards mat- 
ter, in which the protest was peaceful. 


Pilate’s Removal from Office. 


In the previous chapter, we talked about how the massacre of the Samaritan 
prophet and his followers led to the governor’s removal from office. In this 
section, I want to focus on the Jewish and Roman reaction to his removal. 
The report appears in Antiquities 18.4.3. 

Immediately upon telling us that Pilate went to Rome and that the 
emperor Tiberius died, Josephus says that Vitellius, the Syrian governor 
who ordered Pilate’s removal, went to Jerusalem for the Passover festival. 


Vitellius was there magnificently received, and released the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem from all the taxes upon the fruits that were bought and sold, and gave 
them leave to have the care of the high priest’s vestments, with all their orna- 
ments, and to have them under the custody of the priests in the temple.** 


Follow the action here. Pilate was removed for criminal acts against the 
Samaritans, a people who have hostile relations with the Jews of Jerusalem, 
and when the Syrian governor arrived in Jerusalem, he received a hero’s 
welcome and ordered a number of reforms in Jerusalem. This clearly suggests 
that, independent of Pilate’s action in Samaria, Jews in Jerusalem saw Pilate as 
an oppressive figure whom they were happy to get rid of, and that the Roman 
governor of Syria concurred with this view of Pilate’s administration. 

First, he cut taxes on the people of Jerusalem. This reflects largely what 
kept Pilate in power, his ability to extract excessive amounts of money from 
the Jewish people. Second, Vitellius returned control of the priestly vest- 
ments to the high priest. This last act is a matter of great importance and 
deserves further comment. 

The priestly vestments were a sacred form of dress for the high priest, dic- 
tated by the law of Moses, to be worn only on special occasions. It was part 
and parcel of these special occasions that these vestments be worn by the high 
priest. Beginning with Herod the Great, the Roman rulers over Jerusalem 
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took custody of these vestments and only allowed their release for ceremonial 
occasions. The purpose of keeping the vestments in Roman custody was to 
make sure that the high priest engaged in no insurrectional activity.” 

Pilate, then, had control of the priestly vestments, a chief means of keep- 
ing high priests under the Roman thumb. If the high priest did anything to 
anger Pilate or if he allowed or encouraged any activity that challenged 
Pilate’s authority, the high priest could lose access to these sacred garments. 
Now, how likely is it that Pilate would not play that card for all it was 
worth? And how likely is it that the high priest would challenge Pilate’s 
authority, lead demonstrations against him, and threaten to denounce him 
as a traitor to Rome while Pilate retained custody of those vestments? I sub- 
mit that neither scenario is even remotely probable. Even in the case of such 
a grave violation of Jewish law as the introduction of Caesar’s image on 
military standards, we saw that Jews, even while outraged by the governor’s 
actions, engaged in respectful and peaceful petition to end the offense. 

Vitellius took one more action after returning authority of the vestments 
to the Jewish religious authorities. He removed Caiaphas as high priest. 
Josephus does not explain this action, but it comes in the context of trying 
to make amends to the Jewish population in Jerusalem. 

One common suggestion is that the high priest served as a collaborator 
with Pilate and had become highly unpopular as a result. That might be the 
case, but Josephus says nothing about this being so. The most likely expla- 
nation is that the removal of Caiaphas served as part of a clean slate for a 
new government. While I doubt that Caiaphas functioned as a collaborator 
with Pilate against the interests of the Jews, I do recognize that his authority 
as a leader of the Jews must have been highly compromised by Pilate’s con- 
trol of the vestments. 


Analysis 


In addition to our observations in the previous chapter about Pilate’s slaugh- 
ter of the Samarian prophet and his followers, we can add the following 
observations. 

The removal of Pilate from office served as an occasion of great celebra- 
tion in Jerusalem, and when Vitellius, the Syrian governor, arrived, he 
received a hero’s welcome. Taxation under Pilate appears to have been suf- 
ficiently oppressive that the Syrian governor felt relief was in order, and he 
ordered a reduction in the tax load. 

Also significant is that Vitellius returned control of the priestly vestments 
to the high priest, removing a great obstacle to the high priest’s indepen- 
dence. Since Pilate had control over these vestments, we must remain 
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extremely suspicious of any allegation that a high priest (or any of his asso- 
ciates) would lead any form of public protest against Pilate, challenge his 
authority in any way, or threaten to bring charges of treason against him. 


Summary 


The golden shields, military standards, and aqueduct incidents show us that 
Pilate would not yield to any form of public pressure that challenged his 
authority, not from high-ranking Roman officials such as the Herodian 
princes, not from large crowds of peacefully protesting Jews offended by 
violations of their religious principles, and not from insolent members of the 
crowds who shouted insults or threats. It took an act of the emperor to 
reverse one decision, and it took an act of potential mass martyrdom to 
shame him into reversing a decision that actually violated Roman policy 
with regard to governing the Jewish nation. The aqueduct incident resulted 
in many tragic deaths of innocent civilians. 

We also see that whenever crowds gathered to address Pilate, he made 
sure that Roman soldiers were well placed to inflict as much violence as nec- 
essary to put down opposition to his commands, and that he was prepared 
to engage in wholesale executions when crowds ignored his instructions. He 
also used the tactic of disguising his soldiers as civilians so that they could 
easily move around in the crowd, identify troublemakers, and take action 
against them. 

The massacre of the Samaritan prophet and his followers shows us an 
additional violent facet of Pilate’s administration. He did not tolerate reli- 
gious movements around a popular leader that acted outside the authorized 
Roman legal structure. The Samaritan government charged Pilate not only 
with killing the prophet and his followers but also with previously hunting 
them down in an attempt to destroy the movement. Implicit in the Samari- 
tan legislature’s plea, which resulted in the removal of Pilate from office, 
was that the Samaritan prophet and his movement did not challenge Roman 
authority and that Pilate shouldn’t have attacked them. 

Agrippa’s letter specifically accuses Pilate of corruption, insolence, rap- 
ine, cruelty, inhumanity, and that he was given to “continual murders of 
people untried and uncondemned.” In support of that general view, Jose- 
phus tells us that Pilate’s removal from office was a matter of great celebra- 
tion in Jerusalem and that the Syrian governor who removed him received 
a hero’s welcome from the people. 

In connection with Pilate’s removal, the Syrian governor reduced the tax 
burden in Judea, an indication that Pilate had been associated with an exces- 
sively high degree of confiscation, and returned control of the high priest’s 
vestments to the priestly community. Pilate’s control over the vestments 
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gave him a significant power to curb any opposition to his strident govern- 
ment policies from the high priest and the Jewish government leaders. 

The portrayal of Pilate in the Jewish sources is clearly at odds with that 
depicted in the gospel accounts. The next question, therefore, is how reliable 
are these non-gospel reports, and how do they fit in with other historical 
factors. We take up those issues in the next chapter. 
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Was Pilate That Bad? 


THE EVIDENCE in the previous chapter, taken collectively, paints a picture 
of Pilate that contrasts sharply with the gospel portrait. This has led a num- 
ber of New Testament scholars to question the reliability of these other 
sources to the extent that they conflict with what Mark, Matthew, Luke, 
and John have to say. In this regard, they argue that a number of other his- 
torical factors suggest that the hostile image of Pilate is erroneous and that 
the negative evidence is unreliable. 

The basic thrust of the case for Pilate can be summarized as follows. Jose- 
phus’s accounts of Pilate, when properly analyzed, can be reconciled with 
the gospel reports. Philo’s charges against Pilate, on the other hand, are 
unreliable, because he had motive to distort the governor’s record, he didn’t 
accurately quote from Agrippa’s letter, his account is substantially more 
hostile to Pilate than Josephus’s more benign account, and the image 
depicted conflicts with what appears to be a more favorable record sug- 
gested by other historical evidence. It is also argued that, to the extent that 
Philo accurately relayed the contents of Agrippa’s letter, Agrippa, too, had 
motive to distort the record. 

In support of the claim that the harsh image of Pilate is inconsistent with 
the historical evidence, New Testament historians not only contrast Philo’s 
reports with those of Josephus, they also cite a number of historical factors 
suggesting that Philo’s harsh assessment conflicts with other, more reliable 
evidence. In this regard, they point out that Pilate served one of the longest 
governorships in Judea, that he never removed a high priest from office, as 
other governors had done, and that the emperor Tiberius had a policy 
against rapacious or oppressive actions by the provincial governors. If Pilate 
had been as bad as his critics say, why didn’t Tiberius remove him from 
office much earlier? 

Scholars also point out that following the removal of Sejanus from office, 
Tiberius issued a protective order for Jews, and that following the golden 
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shields affair, Tiberius reprimanded Pilate for his anti-Jewish actions. As a 
result of all these orders from Tiberius, they argue, Pilate was much less 
likely to be openly hostile to the Jewish people and their leaders. In fact, 
they claim, such directives may have encouraged Pilate to be more solicitous 
of Jewish concerns, as depicted in the gospel accounts. 

In this chapter, we will look at these arguments for rehabilitating Pilate’s 
image and place the evidence in historical context. When we are done, we 
will see that there are no sound historical reasons for rejecting the negative 
assessment of Pilate derived from Philo and Josephus. 


Agrippa’s Letter 


Everything Philo says about Pilate comes from what purports to be the letter 
from Agrippa to Gaius. Critics of Philo argue that he did not accurately 
quote from Agrippa’s letter and that Philo had motive to mischaracterize 
the nature of Pilate’s administration. They also argue that, to the extent any 
of the Pilate material in Philo does come from Agrippa, Agrippa, too, had 
motive to misrepresent the nature of Pilate’s behavior as governor. We need, 
therefore, to examine the following issues: 


e Did Philo add charges to Agrippa’s account to make Pilate look worse 
than Agrippa indicated? 

e Did Philo have a motive to distort Pilate’s record? 

e Did Agrippa have a motive to distort Pilate’s record when he wrote the 
letter? 


Did Philo Add Charges to Agrippa’s Letter? 


Since the primary questions about Philo’s credibility revolve around the 
extent to which he accurately quoted from Agrippa, we should begin with 
the question of how authentic Philo’s reproduction may be. This is a sepa- 
rate issue from how credible the content itself is. 

Raymond Brown argues that, in order to understand Philo’s Legatio ad 
Gaium, you have to consider its nature as a literary genre.' Citing reason- 
able authority, he describes the work “‘as essentially a Philippic and not a 
sober history,” and quotes another authority to the effect that Philo tried to 
blacken Pilate’s reputation.? But did Philo misrepresent what Agrippa 
wrote? Brown subsequently says that Philo’s version of the letter is a free 
composition on the same theme as the one appearing in Agrippa’s original 
letter.’ This doesn’t quite say that Philo misrepresented what Agrippa wrote 
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but does try to leave the impression that his version may not be a reliable 
summary of what the king said. 

When you read all of Legatio ad Gaium, it is clear that in large part it is 
a ferocious attack on the emperor Gaius and his administration, and it may 
contain exaggerations, rumors, and perhaps even polemical distortions. It 
was also common in historical writings of that time and earlier (and later) 
to invent speeches and put them in the mouths of historical individuals, even 
though written documentation for such speeches never existed. There is a 
lot of this in the New Testament, but it is in no way unique in that regard. 

The problem with Agrippa’s letter, however, is one of chronological and 
political context. In the situation where speeches are invented, the author 
is generally describing something that has happened in the distant past or 
something for which there is no documentation. That is not the case with 
Agrippa’s letter. 

Philo and Agrippa were both in Rome at the court of Gaius when 
Agrippa wrote his letter.* Philo had been there as part of a Jewish delegation 
from Alexandria to protest against the anti-Jewish riots in his home city. 
While in Rome, he learned of Gaius’s plan to put the statue of Jupiter in the 
Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. Agrippa had come to Rome to pay his respects 
to his good friend Gaius and, while there, he too learned of the emperor’s 
horrifying plans. It was then that Agrippa wrote his letter.° 

Philo, therefore, was present when the letter was composed and submit- 
ted. Given the mutual interest of Philo and Agrippa in the issue of the Tem- 
ple’s potential desecration, and Philo’s distinguished status as a Jewish 
intellectual and prominent member of the Alexandrian Jewish community, 
one should reasonably assume that he and Agrippa had close contact and 
direct discussions at the time. It seems highly unlikely that Philo wouldn’t 
have seen a copy of Agrippa’s letter at the time it was composed and, given 
the importance of the subject to Philo and his colleagues in Rome and back 
in Alexandria, it seems more than likely that Philo would have obtained (or 
made) a copy of the letter while he was in Rome with Agrippa. So, in all 
probability, it seems reasonable to assume that Philo had a copy of the letter 
from Agrippa at the time he wrote Legatio ad Gaium. 

Vitellius removed Pilate from office in 36 CE. Agrippa wrote his letter at 
about 38 CE, when the events of Pilate’s administration were fresh in the 
public mind and the nature of Pilate’s reputation among the Jews would 
have been well-known in the higher echelons of the Roman government. 
Philo wrote Legatio ad Gaium in 41 CE to convince the emperor Claudius 
to give greater respect to Jewish concerns than Gaius did. In the course of 
his work, he cited the letter from Agrippa, written only a couple of years 
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earlier, and Pilate’s reputation among the Jews would still have been a well- 
known part of the public Roman record. 

Philo would also have known that Claudius and Agrippa were extremely 
close friends. That means that Claudius, the person whom Philo was trying 
to convince, would have had regular contact with Agrippa, the person who 
wrote the letter. Since Philo claimed that Agrippa wrote this letter only a 
couple of years earlier, he would have had to assume that copies of the letter 
were available to the emperor Claudius—if not from the Roman archives, 
then from Agrippa’s archives. Furthermore, Claudius himself would have 
been reasonably familiar with Pilate’s reputation among both the Jews and 
Romans. If Philo wanted his missive to have an influence on Claudius, it 
would have made no sense for him to invent false charges against a Roman 
governor and then place those accusations in the mouth of the emperor’s 
good friend when the emperor could easily determine if what Philo wrote 
accurately depicted what Agrippa said. 

Philo’s concern was to attack Gaius, and he quoted from Agrippa’s letter 
to make his case. If he wanted to attack Pilate in addition to Gaius, he 
would have added charges and allegations to some other part of his tract, in 
his own voice or from additional sources, and he would probably have 
added specific examples of the broad negative accusations made against 
Pilate. This strongly suggests that the only reason Philo mentions Pilate at 
all is that he was copying from Agrippa’s letter. 

The fact remains that no basis exists for thinking that Philo chose to 
attack Pilate by inserting his own personal polemical accusations into a let- 
ter attributed to such a high official as King Agrippa. The claim by Brown 
that Philo’s reproduction of Agrippa’s letter was simply a free reconstruc- 
tion on a similar theme is without factual foundation. It is simply a hope 
and unsupported guess designed to undermine the charges contained in 
Agrippa’s letter. The evidence is highly persuasive that Philo had a copy of 
Agrippa’s letter and wouldn’t have foolishly inserted his own polemical 
attack on Pilate as if it came from Agrippa. 


Philo’s Motive to Distort Pilate’s Record 


While there seems to be no reasonable view of the evidence to indicate that 
Philo misrepresented the content of Agrippa’s letter, critics still argue that 
he did so. In support of that position, some charge that Philo had motive to 
distort the evidence. Having motive to distort the evidence doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean that one did distort the evidence. Nevertheless, let me briefly com- 
ment on the issue of Philo’s motive to misrepresent. 

Paul L. Maier, summarizing the view that Philo had motive to falsify the 
charges against Pilate, argues that 
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Philo’s interest was in portraying the previous Roman administration in Judea 
in the worst possible light so that the new emperor Claudius might be con- 
firmed in his decision to relieve the Jewish homeland of direct Roman control 
by appointing Herod Agrippa king in 41 A.D., thus replacing the Roman gov- 
ernor of Judea.® 


There are some problems with this argument. 

To begin with, Philo‘s interest was not to discuss abuse in Judea by Pilate 
but about the maltreatment of Jews under Gaius and the abuse of Jews in 
Alexandria by Flaccus. Responding to Maier’s argument, Stephen J. Patter- 
son remarks, 


Philo wrote the Embassy to Gaius not to argue for Jewish home rule in Judea, 
but to decry the treatment he and his fellow ambassadors received at the hands 
of Emperor Gaius Caligula when they went to Rome to plead the case of the 
Alexandrian Jews after the infamous anti-Jewish riots in 37 C.E. under the 
local Roman governor Flaccus.” 


It is in the course of this larger concern that Philo contrasts Tiberius’s 
strong support for the right of Jews to practice their laws and traditions 
without hindrance from Roman authority with Gaius’s horribly offensive 
assault on Jewish law and tradition. 

Second, Claudius had no interest whatsoever in relieving the Jewish 
homeland of direct Roman rule and Philo knew that. Claudius expanded 
Agrippa’s kingdom to all of Roman Israel because he wanted to reward 
greatly the loyal Jewish king for helping the emperor secure his throne. Con- 
cern for Jewish home rule had nothing to do with this. The appointment of 
Agrippa was pure Roman political patronage that continued to cement 
Roman domination over Judean affairs. 

Third, if Philo’s purpose was to portray Pilate in the worst possible light 
to encourage Claudius to improve Jewish conditions, why didn’t he more 
aggressively point out some of the more serious specific charges and abuses, 
including the threat to kill Jews protesting against the military standards 
brought into Jerusalem, or the massacre of Jewish protestors by Roman sol- 
diers in the aqueduct incident? While some might contend that Pilate didn’t 
behave so badly in these incidents (see below), that doesn’t mean that a 
polemicist such as Philo is alleged to have been wouldn’t distort the inci- 
dents to make them look worse than they were. In fact, Philo’s references to 
Pilate play such a tiny role in the overall discussion of Gaius’s reign that it’s 
hard to conclude that Philo had much particular interest in Pilate at all, 
given the broader concerns at issue. 
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Again, the only reason Philo even mentions Pilate is that Agrippa 
included the material in his letter to Gaius and Philo copied the letter into 
his own work. 


Agrippa’s Motive to Distort Pilate’s Record 


Separate from the question of Philo’s motivation to distort the evidence 
regarding Pilate is the issue of whether Agrippa had any motive to misrepre- 
sent what happened under Pilate. 

Raymond Brown suggests that Agrippa had a personal reason to attack 
the nature of Pilate’s administration. He makes the following argument. 
“Agrippa’s rule in Judea replaced that of the Roman prefects beginning in 
the year 41, and so it is not surprising that the negative portrait of Pilate’s 
governance had a self-serving role—Agrippa wanted to portray a real need 
for his own succession.’ 

First, Brown engages in a little verbal misdirection. He points out that 
Agrippa became king over Judea in 41 and therefore we should conclude 
that his attack on Pilate was to show a need for his elevation to higher office. 
This elides several important facts. The letter was written to Gaius in 37-38 
CE; the person who appointed Agrippa king over Judea was Claudius; Pilate 
had already been removed from office when the letter was written and a 
new Judean governor friendly to Jewish interests had been appointed by the 
governor of Syria; and the Syrian governor had already taken on a more 
positive role towards Judea. The case for making it necessary to elevate 
Agrippa to higher office had already evaporated. 

Second, Agrippa was desperately concerned with stopping Gaius from 
erecting the statue in the Temple. That was the focus of the letter and the 
goal of the letter. He was highly distraught by Gaius’s plans. As the follow- 
ing two passages from Philo suggest, whatever personal ambitions Agrippa 
might have had were not in play when he wrote his letter to Gaius. This first 
passage describes events that took place shortly before he wrote his letter, 
while discussing the statue issue with an enraged Gaius. 


And when he [i.e., Gaius] was about to add other charges against them (i.e., 
the Jews] Agrippa fell into such a state of grief that he changed into all sorts 
of colours, becoming at the same moment bloodshot, and pale, and livid, for 
he was all over agitation and trembling from the top of his head down to his 
feet, and a quivering and shaking seized upon and disordered all his limbs and 
every member of his body, all his sinews, and muscles, and nerves being 
relaxed and enfeebled, so that he fainted away, and would have fallen down if 
some of the bystanders had not supported him.? 
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Just before writing his letter to Gaius, Philo describes the shaky nature of 
Agrippa’s emotional state: 


And afterwards, when he awoke again, and rose up, by [sic] asked, “Where 
now am I? Am I with Gaius? Is my lord himself here?”’ And they replied, ‘Be 
of good cheer; you are by yourself in your own palace.” .. . And he, for he 
was now beginning to recover from his state of stupefaction, saw feelings of 
sympathy in every one’s face, and when his physicians ordered most of them 
to leave the room, that they might refresh his body with anointing and season- 
able food. . . . Accordingly, he, shedding abundance of tears, and eating just 
what was necessary without any sauce or seasoning, and drinking no mixed 
wine but only tasting water, soon left off eating. “My mtiserable stomach,” 
said he, “recoils from the things which it demanded; and now what ought I 
do to but address myself to Gaius with respect to existing circumstances?”’!? 


The next passage depicts him taking up tablets and writing his letter. 
These images do not suggest a man who, in the middle of a major traumatic 
crisis, decided to take a few casual moments to insert a slight unrelated 
argument for his own political advancement. To suggest that he was lacing 
this appeal with subtle messages about how it would be neat if he were 
appointed ruler over Judea is to attack the sincerity of Agrippa’s purpose. It 
also makes no sense. 

Agrippa was in Rome socializing with Gaius in person. They were close 
personal friends. How difficult would it have been for him to drop verbal 
references to Pilate’s abuses of the Jewish people or to drop other casual 
hints aimed at improving his chances for greater patronage rewards? That 
he would feel the need also to insert one tiny such hint in such an important 
writing is ridiculous. 

In fact, according to Josephus, during the statue controversy, Agrippa 
was living in Rome and hosted a large banquet for Gaius. During the festivi- 
ties, Gaius publicly offered Agrippa any reward he wanted, “thinking he 
would ask for some large country, or the revenues of certain cities.”'! Such 
an offer surely encompassed the granting of kingship over Judea. Agrippa, 
however, surprised Gaius and said he needed no other gifts for himself but 
requested only that Gaius abandon his plans to put the statue in the Tem- 
ple.!? If he had been at all motivated by personal advancement in Judea, 
Gaius gave him the opportunity to achieve that dream. Instead, he rejected 
the offer, asking only that Gaius abandon the plans for the statue. 

Third, a false attack on Pilate for being corrupt and disrespectful toward 
Jews would be counterproductive. Gaius couldn’t give a fig for Jewish 
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sensibilities. He was about to put an extraordinarily offensive statue of Jupi- 
ter in the Jewish holy Temple, bringing the nation to the brink of civil war. 
Jews were engaged in aggressive protests against his plans. He had an active 
and public disrespect for Jewish sensibilities. When finally relenting on the 
placement of the statue because of his respect for Agrippa, he added the 
following instruction to the governor of Syria: 


If any people in the bordering countries, with the exception of the metropolis 
itself, wishing to erect altars or temples, nay, images of statues, in honour of 
me and of my family are hindered from doing so, I charge you at once to pun- 
ish those who attempt to hinder them, or else to bring them before the 
tribunal." 


If anything, Agrippa’s depiction of Pilate as obstinate and stubbornly 
resisting Jewish pressures to stop an offensive action would be more likely 
to endear the former governor to Gaius than to cause him to think that such 
insensitivity suggests that Agrippa should be made ruler over Judea. And if 
Agrippa invented phony charges about Pilate being corrupt and cruel 
toward the Jews, it would certainly not cause Gaius to think that the Jews 
deserved better and that Agrippa should be put in charge. It would probably 
give Gaius a renewed respect for the former Roman governor. 

Fourth, Agrippa’s rise in power came not because of any Roman concern 
for Jewish sensibilities but because of his close relationships with the Roman 
elite. Agrippa and Gaius were close friends. They were so tight that Tiberius 
suspected Agrippa of trying to ease Gaius into Tiberius’s seat, and the 
emperor had Agrippa placed in jail.'* (Agrippa alludes indirectly to this inci- 
dent in the course of his letter.'5) When Gaius became ruler, he freed 
Agrippa and appointed him king over Philip’s territory. When Claudius 
became emperor, he rewarded Agrippa for his help in obtaining the throne 
by appointing him king over a territory larger than Herod the Great ruled, 
which included Judea.'* Concern for Jewish home rule had nothing to do 
with Agrippa’s elevation. The Romans never displayed a concern for Jewish 
home rule. Roman emperors were concerned only with the political interests 
of Rome. 
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The evidence above clearly shows that Agrippa’s negative description of 
Pilate in the letter to Gaius had nothing to do with personal motivation. He 
was focused solely on the issue of stopping Gaius from placing the statue in 
the Temple. He had no interest in this letter in distorting Pilate’s image for 
self-serving reasons. This leaves us with the issue of Agrippa’s veracity with 
regard to Pilate. 

In the previous chapter, we separated Agrippa’s accusations against Pilate 
into two separate portions. One involved the basic details of the golden 
shields incident; the other involved the more general accusations of Pilate’s 
malfeasance. At that time, we observed that the shields matter would have 
been too much a part of the contemporaneous public record to be falsified. 
Numerous witnesses were still around. If the incident never occurred, it is 
unlikely it would have been invented. Lack of public knowledge about such 
a fabricated incident would have been too obvious to lend the charge any 
credibility. 

At the very minimum, then, Pilate engaged in some sort of offense against 
Jewish sensibilities. He absolutely refused to relent even in the face of 
appeals by high-ranking members of the Herodian royal family. It took a 
directive from the emperor to get him to withdraw the offensive shields. 

As to the broad-based attack on Pilate’s administration for cruelty, cor- 
ruption, insolence, greed, and for the executions of people without trials 
and without charges, the evidence above shows (1) that Pilate was removed 
from office only two years before the letter was written, when knowledge of 
Pilate’s reputation among the Jews would have been a well-known part of 
the public record; (2) Agrippa was not motivated in his letter to misrepre- 
sent the nature of Pilate’s administration for self-serving reasons; and (3) 
painting a negative picture of Pilate vis-a-vis the Jews would not only not 
win over Gaius’s heart, it would encourage the anti-Jewish emperor to have 
a more favorable view of the deposed governor. The logical conclusion 
seems to be that Agrippa simply set forth what was generally believed to be 
the local Jewish opinion of Pilate in his time. In support of this broad set of 
allegations, we should recall Josephus’s report of the great celebration that 
greeted Pilate’s removal from office and the hero’s welcome given to the Syr- 
ian governor who removed him. 


Historical Evidence against Agrippa’s Portrayal of Pilate 


Although the evidence clearly suggests that Agrippa simply recounted the 
general impression that Jews of the time had of Pilate, a number of scholars 
still argue that the hostile impression is false, that Pilate was not as bad as 
Agrippa says he was. The general thrust of the criticism is that it appears to 
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be inconsistent with other historical data and that it contrasts with a more 
benign and less defamatory image presented in Josephus. 


The Length of Pilate’s Governorship 


In Annals 4.6, the Roman historian Tacitus points out a number of good 
policies initiated by the emperor Tiberius, among them being “the was also 
careful not to distress the provinces by new burdens, and to see that in bear- 
ing the old they were safe from any rapacity or oppression on the part of 
the governors. Corporal punishments and confiscations of property were 
unknown.” Critics of Philo’s account point out Pilate ruled for about ten 
years, the second longest reign for a governor of Judea. (His predecessor, 
Gratus, ruled for eleven years, barely much longer.) If Tiberius had the pol- 
icy that Tacitus cites and if Pilate was as bad as Agrippa says, why, they ask, 
didn’t Tiberius remove Pilate from office much earlier in his career? 

On the surface, this is a good argument. It is, perhaps, one of the major 
arguments made on behalf of Pilate’s reputation. The problem with it is that 
the critics have dropped the context in which Tacitus made this observation. 
When the historian’s remarks are examined in full, we find that the policy 
was no longer in effect when Pilate became governor. 

In Annals 4.1, Tacitus reports that in the ninth year of Tiberius’s reign 
(i.e., 23 CE) ‘fortune turned disruptive” and “‘the emperor himself became 
tyrannical—or gave tyrannical men power.” He then sets out to explain the 
role of Sejanus in this change of heart. At the beginning of Annals 4.6, Tac- 
itus adds, ‘“‘inasmuch as that year [i.e., 23 CE] brought with it the beginning 
of a change for the worse in Tiberius’s policy.’ At that point in his com- 
ments, he makes mention of what some of those good policies were, includ- 
ing the opposition to oppressive policies by the governors of the provinces. 
In Annals 4.7, however, he says that all these good policies changed with 
the death of his son Drusus in 23 CE. The whole point of Tacitus’s observa- 
tion is that these good policies of Tiberius were no longer in effect after 23 
CE. Pilate didn’t become governor until 26 CE. 

In addition, we should note that Suetonius, a Roman historian contem- 
poraneous with Tacitus, complains that once Tiberius withdrew to Capri, 
he never removed any prefect or provincial governor.!” Since the emperor 
arrived in Capri around 26 CE, at the beginning of or just prior to Pilate’s 
administration, it is apparent from both Tacitus and Suetonius that Tiberi- 
us’s edict was no longer in effect or being enforced. That would explain why 
Pilate wasn’t removed for bad behavior, thus eliminating perhaps the chief 
argument raised against Agrippa’s portrayal of this Roman governor. 
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Pilate Never Removed a High Priest 


Pilate, unlike most governors of Judea, never removed a high priest from 
office, and he governed for over ten years, the second longest reign of any 
governor of Judea. This, it is argued, suggests a high degree of political sta- 
bility existed under Pilate and reflects reasonably good relations between 
Pilate and the Jewish people. In support of that view, Raymond Brown 
argues that “such stability was quite unusual, e.g., four High Priests were 
deposed during the decade of Valerius Gratus’ rule.’’! 

Gratus was Pilate’s predecessor and it’s true that he removed four high 
priests. But he also appointed Caiaphas early in his administration and Caia- 
phas served under Gratus for about eight years, almost as long as he served 
under Pilate. So, we have the same evidence of stability under Gratus, who 
removed several high priests, as we do under Pilate, who removed no high 
priests. In fact, the frequent removal of high priests early in the Gratus 
administration made it clear that if any Jewish high priest wished to remain 
in office, he had to remain completely subservient to the governor’s wishes. 

That Caiaphas served long terms under both Gratus and Pilate suggests 
that the high priest found political ways to keep both governors happy. It 
tells us nothing about how the Jews as a whole viewed either governor. Fur- 
thermore, any stability in the relationship between Caiaphas and the Roman 
governors would be based on complete servility toward Roman authority. 
If the high priest had led any hostile protests against the decisions of the 
governor or tried to bully the governor through crowd manipulation, you 
can be sure that he would have been punished—remember the matter of 
Roman control of the high priest’s vestments—or removed from office. 
(Some critics argue that later changes in the political scene gave Caiaphas 
more leverage; see below.) 

Another factor that needs to be considered is the relationship between 
Caiaphas and the Jewish people. Neither Josephus nor the Gospels tell us 
anything useful about his background. In Acts 4:1-6 and 5:17, however, 
assuming it can be trusted on this point, we are told that Caiaphas was a 
Sadducee. The Sadducees were associated with the upper class elites, consid- 
ered cruel administrators and harsh judges, and were highly unpopular with 
the Jewish masses. They were sufficiently unpopular such that, according to 
Josephus, “when they become magistrates, as they are unwillingly and by 
force sometimes obliged to be, they addict themselves to the notions of the 
Pharisees, because the multitude would not otherwise bear them.””” 

Given the above evidence, it seems that the longevity of Caiaphas as high 
priest tells us nothing about the general Jewish reaction to Pilate as governor 
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of Judea. It merely demonstrates that a member of an elitist, highly unpopu- 
lar faction within Jewish society found ways to satisfy the political interests 
of two different Roman governors. 


Pilate Sought to Minimize Violence 


In contrast to the harsh assessment of Pilate in Agrippa’s letter, some critics 
point out that in the course of the aqueduct incident, Josephus says that 
Pilate ordered his soldiers not to use swords on the protestors but to use 
cudgels. Paul L. Maier asserts that ‘Clubs were permitted but not 
swords.”2° This assertion, as I explain below, is a slight distortion of what 
actually took place. 

Although many deaths occurred from the assaults on the Jewish crowds 
and the ensuing panic, Josephus points out (in the later account in Antiqui- 
ties, but not in the earlier version) that the soldiers had used more force than 
Pilate had ordered. This, critics argue, shows that Pilate was not the heart- 
less monster he is made out to be, that the order to use cudgels instead of 
swords shows a desire to keep violence at a minimum. As Raymond Brown 
observes, ‘“The scene reminds us that granted the personnel at Pilate’s dispo- 
sition, the violence of repressive actions during his prefecture need not have 
reflected his own wishes.”’?! 

Here again, there seems to be a matter of context dropping. Contrary to 
Maier’s claim that swords weren’t permitted, the reason the soldiers only 
displayed cudgels was that they were in disguise, pretending to be civilians, 
with their armor and weapons hidden beneath their outer garments.22 This 
disguise enabled the troops to sneak in among the crowd and find out who 
the actual protesters were, and then to beat them with the clubs. By staying 
in disguise, the crowd might even think that the club-bearers were just Jew- 
ish citizens angered by the insulting behavior toward Pilate. At the same 
time, there would have been a large number of armed Roman soldiers on 
the periphery, ready to move in.with weapons if needed. 

The tactic was not a humanitarian procedure designed to minimize vio- 
lence but a military strategy aimed at ferreting out Pilate’s critics and silenc- 
ing them. The alternative would have been to have the publicly posted 
troops, at Pilate’s command, wade into the crowd with swords drawn, 
slashing away at whoever got in their way as they went after those shouting 
insults, which would probably have allowed many of the targeted protesters 
to get away as the crowd tried to flee the violence. 
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Pilate may have been cruel and corrupt but he was not necessarily stupid. 
There is no reason to think that under Roman law simple heckling required 
the deaths of many innocent individuals in order to arrest a few loud- 
mouths. As a matter of basic Roman administration policy, deadly violence 
would have been reserved for cases of actual (or assumed) physical opposi- 
tion from identifiable opponents and major lawbreakers, not for innocent 
civilians who accidentally stood between Roman soldiers and unidentified 
protesters. 

In context, we can only say that Pilate used a clever stratagem to root out 
protesters and did not think it appropriate to violently attack large crowds 
of innocent Jews to try to catch a few unidentified hecklers. That he didn’t 
engage in a particular evil is not to say that he didn’t engage in other cruel 
and barbaric acts, such as the threat to execute Jewish masses if they didn’t 
disperse during the protest over the military standards matter and the actual 
massacre of the Samaritan prophet and his followers. 


Pilate’s Respect for Jewish Religious Zeal 


Many critics also observe that when the Jews appeared before Pilate to peti- 
tion for the removal of the iconic military standards from the holy city, 
Pilate was deeply moved by their show of religious zeal and withdrew the 
icons from Jerusalem. This, they argue, shows a humane man who learned a 
significant lesson about his subjects and who showed them a new, profound 
respect; in other words, the event may have significantly altered his relation- 
ship with the Jewish people. Nevertheless, none of those new virtues seemed 
evident in the later golden shields incident. 

Let us remember the context in which Pilate showed his alleged act of 
humanity. A large number of Jews spent six days petitioning Pilate to stop 
violating Jewish law. After six days, Pilate warned them that if they didn’t 
disperse, they would all be slaughtered. He had his soldiers draw their 
swords and was about to order a mass execution of Jews when they all fell 
to the ground and offered their necks for cutting. 

In his earlier account, Josephus says that Pilate ‘was greatly surprised 
at their prodigious superstition, and gave order that the ensigns should be 
presently carried out of Jerusalem.” In the later account, Josephus says 
that Pilate ‘‘was deeply affected with their firm resolution to keep their laws 
inviolable, and presently commanded the images to be carried back from 
Jerusalem to Caesarea.”2* The earlier account portrays Pilate as merely sur- 
prised by the strength of the Jewish beliefs. The later account, however, 
implies emotional respect for what the Jews risked. 
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Paul L. Maier, citing Josephus, writes, “Pilate was so overcome by the 
zeal of the Jews that he removed the offensive standards.”° 

Raymond Brown observes, “The incident suggests an unsubtle man who 
without native diplomatic skill was following general Roman procedure 
known elsewhere and perhaps trying to establish a reputation and precedent 
at the beginning of his prefecture. It does not suggest a tyrant stubborn to 
the point of savagery.” One wonders what this non-savage tyrant would 
have done if the Jews didn’t peacefully offer themselves for execution and, 
instead, simply refused to disperse in order to spend a seventh day in 
protest. 

If one reads the Josephus passages a little more carefully, one could note 
that neither version actually attributes the withdrawal to a respect for the 
Jews. It may be true that Pilate was surprised at their “prodigious supersti- 
tion” and greatly affected “‘with their firm resolution,” and also that he did 
withdraw the icons while, perhaps, experiencing these emotions. But it is 
not necessarily true that either description of his reaction was the causative 
factor of the withdrawal. Josephus implies that those emotions led to the 
withdrawal but doesn’t quite say that. Pilate may have had those reactions 
and withdrawn the icons for different reasons. 

In the previous chapter, I suggested the more likely reason that Pilate 
agreed to withdraw the icons. To repeat: Pilate remained obstinate, insistent 
on his lawful authority over Judea, and refusing to yield on the point. Only 
when the Jews embarrassed him by accepting his lawful authority to kill 
them and peacefully offering themselves up for death did he yield. He gave 
in not because of his deep respect for Jewish religious zeal but because he 
could not legally justify the mass execution of peaceful Jews who submitted 
to his legal authority over life and death. He was boxed into a public rela- 
tions snafu that had no happy solution. He accepted their submission to his 
legal authority over life and death as a sufficient justification to withdraw 
the icons. Humanitarianism played no role in the affair. 

The basic argument made by the critics is that Pilate failed to carry out 
the mass executions of peaceful Jewish protestors because he was impressed 
with their religious zeal. Even if we accept this as factually correct, all it tells 
us is that Pilate remained willing to engage in mass executions of peaceful 
protestors when the issue involved something other than the violation of 
fundamental Jewish laws. This is not an argument for a kinder, gentler 
Pilate. That his threatening behavior may have been typical of other Roman 
governors in general doesn’t make Pilate any more humane. 
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_The Samaritan Prophet 


We have already discussed Brown’s attempt to distinguish the case of the 
Samaritan prophet from that of Jesus in chapter 4. There I observed that his 
argument inadequately dealt with the political and historical context. Here, 
I will just mention some additional points made by Brown with respect to 
Pilate. 

Most shocking is his claim that Pilate’s slaughter of the Samaritan 
prophet and his followers “‘does not seem reckless and one wonders of [sic] 
Vitellius’ promptness in removing him was disinterested responsibility.’’2 
Brown doesn’t elaborate on why he thinks there was nothing reckless in kill- 
ing the prophet and his followers other than to suggest that Pilate may have 
been “‘apprehensive of eschatological fanaticism.”28 

As to Vitellius’s motivation, Brown suggests that the Syrian governor 
may have been attempting to ingratiate himself with Tiberius by removing 
from office a governor deemed by the Samaritans to be cruel.?? In support 
of this view, he refers to the aforementioned edict of Tiberius regarding 
oppressive governors, but fails to point out, as we discovered, that the edict 
was no longer in effect. 

Even if the edict still was in effect, it seems reasonable that Vitellius may 
have disagreed with Brown’s assessment that there was nothing reckless 
about Pilate’s action. Perhaps he simply found the slaughter of a large num- 
ber of innocent Samaritans intolerable. And perhaps Pilate’s horrendous 
behavior, in a career full of egregious disasters, may have been one catastro- 
phe too many. But even if Vitellius acted to ingratiate himself with Tiberius, 
his decision would still have to be based on some significant evidence of 
wrongdoing. Otherwise, the entire administration of the empire would be 
jeopardized by frequent charges of cruelty and the constant removal of gov- 
ernors who were simply enforcing Roman law. Brown also fails to mention 
the hero’s welcome that Vitellius received in Jerusalem or the reforms he 
implemented in the wake of Pilate’s removal. 

Brown also introduces another argument, suggested by other scholars, an 
argument that he does not specifically refute, that Pilate’s actions against the 
Samaritans were occasioned by pressure on Pilate from Caiaphas, the Jewish 
high priest. In support of this view, it is argued that the Jerusalem high 
priests had a long history of hostile relationships with Samaria, and that 
there is no reason that Pilate should have otherwise involved himself in a 
cultic discovery on Mount Gerazzim. While this argument strikes me as 
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absurd on its face and based on a total lack of supportive evidence, it over- 
looks the Samaritan charge that Pilate had been carrying on an active mili- 
tary campaign against the prophet and his followers prior to the slaughter, 
and Vitellius found this credible. The conflict was not merely about a cultic 
discovery on Mount Gerazzim. 

Quite simply, the argument that there was nothing reckless about Pilate’s 
massacre of the Samaritans is a shocking case of denial, a refusal to come 
face-to-face with the true nature of Pilate’s authoritarian and brutal admin- 
istration, which tolerated no resistance to Roman authority and no popular, 
independent, miracle-working religious leaders that didn’t submit directly 
to Roman authority. Indeed, Pilate’s actions with regard to the Samaritan 
prophet provide shocking confirmation of Agrippa’s charge that Pilate 
engaged in “continual murders of people untried and uncondemned, and his 
never ending, and gratuitous, and most grievous inhumanity.” 


Tiberius’s Reprimand of Pilate 


After the golden shields affair, according to Agrippa’s letter as cited by 
Philo, Tiberius sent a letter to Pilate condemning the governor for his 
actions, “reproaching and reviling him in the most bitter manner for his act 
of unprecedented audacity and wickedness, and commanding him immedi- 
ately to take down the shields and to convey them away from the metropolis 
of Judaea to Caesarea.’’*° The specific content of the letter isn’t disclosed. 

This message from Tiberius, critics suggest, would have chastened Pilate, 
made him more responsive to Jewish concerns, and allowed for a Pilate 
closer in style to the one in the Gospels than to the one in the golden shields 
incident or the military standards matter. 

To the extent that this argument has any force at all, it depends on when 
Jesus died in relationship to the golden shields affair. Unfortunately, we 
can’t date either event with precision, and so we don’t know if the chronol- 
ogy works out for the purpose of this argument. But even if the time frames 
worked out, the argument strikes me as weak. 

Agrippa asserts that Tiberius reprimanded Pilate for offending Jewish 
customs. That may be the case, but he doesn’t tell us what Tiberius actually 
said, so we have no basis for evaluating how Tiberius’s remarks may have 
affected Pilate as regards the Jews. Moreover, Agrippa’s comment on Tiberi- 
us’s rebuke contains some rather odd and troubling language: “What did he 
say of Pilate, and what threats did he utter against him! But it is beside our 
purpose at present to relate to you how very angry he was.’?3! 
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Actually, contrary to Agrippa’s claim, it was exactly his purpose to show 
how angry Tiberius was. So, why didn’t he quote the angry remonstrance if 
such existed? The purpose of Agrippa’s story was to compare Tiberius’s 
pro-Jewish attitude about a minor offense with Gaius’s attitude about the 
greater offense. One suspects that if there had been more definite language 
about an offense to the Jews, Agrippa wouldn’t have hesitated to quote it or 
describe it. Yet, such language is missing. This raises a question. Is there any 
good reason to suspect that Tiberius’s language about offending the Jews 
may have played a less significant role in Pilate’s reprimand than Agrippa 
suggests? There is. 

It turns out that Tiberius took major offense at public displays of honor 
directed at him or at acts of flattery. Tacitus reports that Tiberius made a 
speech to the Senate in which he fervently rejected the idea that public mon- 
uments be built in his honor.3? Tiberius’s remarks were occasioned by the 
need to explain why he denied permission to a petitioner who wanted to 
erect a temple in honor of both the emperor and his mother when he had 
once previously allowed such an honor to be erected. Tacitus then adds that 
the emperor, “‘even in private conversations persisted in showing contempt 
for such homage to himself.’’3 

Suetonius expands upon Tiberius’s desire to avoid public displays: 


Of many high honours he accepted only a few of the more modest. He barely 
consented to allow his birthday, which came at the time of the Plebeian games 
in the Circus, to be recognized by the addition of a single two-horse chariot. 
He forbade the voting of temples, flamens, and priests in his honour, and even 
the setting up of statues and busts without his permission; and this he gave 
only with the understanding that they were not to be placed among the like- 
nesses of the gods, but among the adornments of the temples. He would not 
allow an oath to be taken ratifying his acts nor the name “Tiberius” to be 
given to the month of September, or that of Livia to October. He also declined 
the forename “Imperator,” the surname of “Father of his Country,” and the 
placing of the civic crown at his door; and he did not even use the title of 
“Augustus” in any letters except those to kings and potentates, although it 
was his by inheritance. He held but three consulships after becoming 
emperor—one for a few days, a second for three months, and a third, during 
his absence from the city, until the Ides of May. 

He so loathed flattery that he would not allow any Senator to approach 
his litter, either to pay his respects or on business, and when an ex-consul in 
apologizing to him attempted to embrace his knees, he drew back in such haste 
that he fell over backward. In fact, if anyone in conversation or in a set speech 
spoke of him in too flattering terms, he did not hesitate to interrupt him, to 
take him to task, and to correct his language on the spot. Being once called 
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Dominus [Lord] he warned the speaker not to address him again in an insult- 
ing fashion. When another spoke of his “sacred duties,” and still another said 
that he appeared before the Senate “by the emperor’s authority,” he forced 
them to change their language, substituting “advice” for “authority” and 
“laborious” for “‘sacred.’”34 


The above descriptions of Tiberius’s reactions to public monuments and 
flattery suggest why he reprimanded Pilate. The governor had not only dedi- 
cated golden shields in honor of an emperor who abhorred such public dis- 
plays, he created a highly public political crisis around the erection of those 
shields. Tiberius must have been deeply embarrassed and angered by Pilate’s 
action, not because it angered the Jews per se, but because he deeply 
opposed the erecting of such displays in the first place. That it created a 
public crisis only made it worse. Pilate’s misdeed may have been substantial 
but apparently not of such a nature as to require his removal from office. 
Still, a reprimand was required. 

As Agrippa omits the contents of the reprimand, we cannot be sure that 
Tiberius wrote specifically or primarily about an offense to the Jews as 
opposed simply to any sort of offense that revolved around a public monu- 
ment in his name. Given, however, the nature of Tiberius’s concern over 
public displays in his honor, it is reasonable to assume that the thrust of his 
letter to Pilate concerned the public display rather than an offense to the 
Jews, although the latter issue may very well have been brought up in con- 
nection with the reprimand. This may explain why Agrippa chose not to 
quote the details of Tiberius’s remarks about offending Jewish customs. 

This suggests that the letter from Tiberius had little to do with an offense 
against the Jews and much to do with criticizing an embarrassing public 
display. If that were the case, the letter would have had little chastising effect 
on Pilate vis-a-vis the Jews. 


Inconsistencies in Josephus 


In The Death of the Messiah, Raymond Brown argues that Josephus, in his 
Antiquities, adds hostile details about Pilate absent from his earlier stories 
in War, and that this raises the issue of Josephus’s accuracy and veracity.°5 
Brown is referring to the military standards matter and the aqueduct affair. 
He doesn’t quite say, however, what he would reject Josephus’s accounts of 
Pilate as a result of these discrepancies. 

Although Brown says that the later stories have more hostile details than 
the earlier version, this is only true of the military standards matter. In the 
aqueduct accounts, it is the earlier version that is more hostile. 
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In the earlier version of the aqueduct incident, Josephus implies that tak- 
ing the money from the sacred treasury was the cause of the dispute. In the 
later version, he says it had something to do with how the plan was being 
carried out, a less hostile implication. In the earlier version, Pilate knew that 
when he went to Jerusalem there would be protests against the project, so 
he had soldiers dress in civilian garb, carry staves, and beat up any protest- 
ers who raise a voice. At a prearranged signal from Pilate, the soldiers fell 
upon the crowd and attacked the Jews. In the later version, Pilate only 
arranged for the soldiers to disguise themselves after a few protesters called 
out insults upon his arrival. Pilate ordered the crowds to disperse before 
giving the prearranged signal, and only then did he give his instruction. Jose- 
phus adds only in the later account that the soldiers exceeded the force 
authorized by Pilate. In several respects, the later version is far friendlier to 
Pilate than the earlier version. 

Despite these minor differences, however, both versions agree on the 
essential facts. Pilate had his soldiers disguise themselves as civilians, mingle 
with the crowd, identify the protesters, and, upon a prearranged signal, the 
soldiers were directed to fall upon the crowd and beat up the protesters. Is 
there anything in the inconsistencies that suggest a lack of credibility in the 
underlying scenario? I don’t think so. 

As to the military standards matter, the later story is more hostile toward 
Pilate but not in any way that undermines the basic thrust of the story. In 
the earlier version, Pilate sneaks the standards into the city under the cover 
of darkness, obviously well aware that he was doing something that would 
be offensive to the Jews. In the later version, Josephus attributes to Pilate 
the motive of wanting to ‘‘abolish the Jewish laws.’ He adds that Pilate 
also quartered his troops at the city for the winter season in order to abolish 
the laws. 

In both stories, it is clear that Pilate knew that he would confront signifi- 
cant Jewish opposition as a result of deliberately violating Jewish religious 
traditions. In both stories, Pilate moved troops to Jerusalem. In the later 
story, the only significant changes are that the soldiers remained quartered 
in the city for the winter to enforce his will and that he planned to violate 
more Jewish laws than just this one. Since the additional details only expand 
upon the earlier story and don’t contradict it, there is no need to reject the 
original underlying story. Pilate’s interactions with the Jews are essentially 
the same in both stories. Josephus’s additional details may in fact be true, 
but since he imputes a private thought process to Pilate that we can’t inde- 
pendently verify, a motive to abolish the Jewish laws, we can simply omit 
that detail from our analysis. 
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The inconsistencies in these stories are essentially meaningless as far as 
the basic underlying accounts are concerned. In those matters where Pilate 
can be reasonably given the benefit of the doubt, we do so. For the sake of 
argument, we accept that he gave the aqueduct protesters a warning before 
he ordered his soldiers to fall upon the crowd and pummel the protesters; 
we acknowledge that the soldiers overreacted in killing many innocent Jews; 
and we agree to omit the claim that he intended to abolish all the Jewish 
laws. We will simply stick with Josephus’s consistent underlying accounts. 


The Problem of Sejanus 


In the previous chapter, we noted the phenomenon of Sejanus’s rise to 
power during the reign of Tiberius and the problems raised in regard to 
evaluating Pilate’s relationship with the Jewish people. The issue arises pri- 
marily because Philo says that Sejanus had hostile designs against the Jewish 
nation. Since Sejanus began his rise to power at about 26 CE and Pilate 
received his appointment in the same year, scholars want to know what rela- 
tionship existed between Sejanus and Pilate vis-a-vis the Jews, and what 
effect the removal of Sejanus from office had upon Pilate’s subsequent rela- 
tionship to the Jews. The matter is complicated by the fact that we don’t 
know if Jesus died before Sejanus was removed from office (in 31 CE) or 
after. What chronology scholars accept with regard to the death of Jesus 
and removal of Sejanus affects the arguments they make regarding the rela- 
tionship between Pilate and Sejanus. 

Essentially, there are three key issues involved in these debates. Was Seja- 
nus hostile to Jews? Was Pilate a protégé of Sejanus? Did Tiberius’s edict 
with respect to the Jews after he removed Sejanus have any impact on how 
Pilate treated the Jews? Obviously, if Jesus was executed before Sejanus was 
removed from office, Tiberius’s edict is irrelevant to our discussion. 

We should begin with a look at what Philo actually has to say about this 
issue. According to Philo, Sejanus apparently made charges against the Jews 
in Rome and cast a wide net in punishing them.3” Philo doesn’t identify the 
nature of the charges but implies that they had to do with treasonous behav- 
ior toward Rome. Philo calls the charges ‘‘false calumnies, invented by Seja- 
nus,” and says that Tiberius realized that this was the case.38 Philo adds that 
in response to the false charges, Tiberius took the following action: 


And he sent commands to all the governors of provinces in every country to 
comfort those of our nation in their respective cities, as the punishment 
intended to be inflicted was not meant to be inflicted upon all, but only on the 


37. On the Embassy to Gaius 24, 160. 
38. Ibid. 
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guilty; and they were but few. And he ordered them to change none of the 
existing customs, but to look upon them as pledges, since the men were peace- 
ful in their dispositions and natural characters, and their laws trained them 
and disposed them to quiet and stability. 


This is the edict involved in the question of how Pilate treated the Jews 
after the removal of Sejanus from office. Closely connected to this matter is 
that Tiberius launched a crusade against Sejanus’s allies, executing many 
and removing some from office. 

Of particular interest in this report is Tiberius’s observation that ‘‘the 
punishment intended to be inflicted was not meant to be inflicted upon all, 
but only on the guilty.’ This clearly suggests that even Tiberius believed that 
some Roman Jews had engaged in an offense against Roman law, but that 
he also believed Sejanus overreacted in punishing Jews in general rather 
than focusing on the culprits. The language seems to suggest that the conflict 
may have spread to other provinces outside Rome and that anti-Jewish 
excesses may have occurred there as well, but Philo is silent on the details 
(which may have been well-known at the time he wrote.). 

In context, we should remember that many Romans, particularly among 
the upper classes, did not like the Jews and found their practices offensive, 
especially their refusal to honor the Roman gods. It was precisely this sort 
of issue that led Gaius to want to put a statue of Jupiter in the Jewish Tem- 
ple. And to a lesser extent, Pilate’s placing of the iconic military standards 
in Jerusalem reflects this sort of hostility. 

Sejanus was a particularly brutal and nasty individual who routinely 
murdered political opponents who questioned his authority or stood in his 
way to higher power. Tacitus tells us that it was Sejanus who secretly 
arranged for Tiberius’s son Drusus to be poisoned, setting off a chain of 
events that led to Sejanus’s rise in power and Tiberius’s more tyrannical pol- 
icies.4° So it is not surprising that a powerful, highly ambitious, and con- 
ceited fellow such as Sejanus may have offended Roman Jews in some 
manner and that some of the Jews may have reacted in a manner that Seja- 
nus considered treasonous. 

Among those scholars who believe that Jesus died before Sejanus was 
removed from office and who are also troubled by the image of Pilate in the 
Gospels, it is often argued that Pilate was an appointee of Sejanus and that 
the governor would never have allowed himself to be bullied by a Jewish 
crowd while his patron was still in power. In response, some of those who 
defend the gospel image of Pilate and who believe that Jesus died before 
Sejanus was removed from office argue that Philo was not telling the truth 
when he says that Sejanus was hostile to the Jewish nation. 


39. Ibid., 161, emphasis added. 
40. Annals 4.8. 
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In support of this attack on Philo’s charge, it is argued that no other 
ancient writer makes a similar accusation against Sejanus, not even Jose- 
phus. On the other hand, however, no other ancient writer challenges Phi- 
lo’s claim or offers contradictory evidence. So the challenge to Philo is 
speculative at best. 

Nevertheless, while it seems highly certain that some sort of conflict 
occurred between Sejanus and Roman Jews, we lack details of what was at 
issue or how substantial the attacks on the Jews actually were. Here we 
might accept Brown’s caution that Philo’s tract was a philippic and that we 
should be careful in accepting the full thrust of his allegations. 

Although I am inclined to believe that Sejanus had a strong hostility to 
the Jewish nation, for the sake of argument, we will not rely on Philo’s 
charge that Sejanus was hostile to the Jews. Our evaluation of Pilate will be 
independent of this issue. The validity of the accusation is only of significant 
import if we accept that Pilate was appointed by Sejanus. But as we noted 
in the previous chapter, there is virtually no evidence that Sejanus appointed 
Pilate and neither Philo nor Josephus makes any such claim. So, in challeng- 
ing the gospel image of Pilate, we will not argue that Sejanus was anti-Jew- 
ish or that Pilate acted hostilely toward Jews because he was an appointee 
of Sejanus or because he knew Sejanus would approve of such hostility. We 
will stick to the credible evidence as we have it. 

This brings us to the other side of the equation. If Jesus died after the 
removal of Sejanus from office, would Tiberius’s edict have had any relevant 
impact on Pilate’s relationship with the Jewish people? It’s hard to see how 
this order could bolster the gospel image of Pilate. If anything, it would sug- 
gest that the gospel image is in error. : 

Tiberius specifically instructed the governors not to punish innocent Jews 
who committed no crimes, particularly with regard to alleged treasonous 
activities. He also said to respect Jewish customs, because they are “‘peaceful 
in their dispositions,” and that Jewish law disposed the Jews to ‘“‘quiet and 
stability.” It is difficult from this language to see how Pilate would under- 
stand it to mean he should yield to a howling, bloodthirsty mob of Jews 
demanding the death of an innocent man on false charges of a treasonous 
nature, as the Gospels would have it. If Pilate had wanted to follow Tiberi- 
us’s edict and he believed Jesus to be innocent, he would have been obliged 
to let Jesus go. 

The counterargument to this would be that the Jews were asking that 
Jesus be put to death for violating Jewish customs and that Pilate respected 
those customs. We will discuss this portion of the argument in greater detail 
when we examine the gospel accounts of Jewish involvement in the death of 
Jesus. But the short answer is that Pilate didn’t execute Jesus for violating 
Jewish law but for violating Roman law. 
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Conclusions 


Philo and Agrippa were contemporaries of Pilate and fully aware of what 
Jews thought about his administration of Judea. They wrote their accounts 
of Pilate within a couple of years of Pilate’s removal from office, when his 
reputation among Jews would have been well-known in Roman government 
circles. 

There is no reason to think that Philo would attack Pilate by inventing 
charges against him and putting the accusations into the mouth of Agrippa, 
a high Roman official who was friendly with the emperor and who could 
easily refute Philo by denying he said any such thing. We have also seen that 
Agrippa’s letter concerned itself solely with the issue of Gaius’s efforts to 
put the statue of Jupiter in the Jerusalem Temple and had no self-serving 
purposes. We can be reasonably sure, therefore, that Agrippa’s account of 
Pilate reflected basic Jewish beliefs at the time he wrote. 

Nevertheless, many New Testament historians have challenged the gen- 
eral veracity of Agrippa’s account. The chief piece of evidence was a policy 
of Tiberius against oppressive and rapacious governors. But when that claim 
was placed in historical context, we saw that the policy was no longer in 
effect when Pilate became governor. 

Critics of Agrippa’s account have also argued that his harsh assessment 
contradicts a more benign description in Josephus’s history. The latter, they 
say, shows that in the aqueduct incident he banned the use of swords and 
restricted his soldiers to clubs, and in the military standards affair Pilate was 
moved by Jewish religious zeal to cancel the mass execution of Jewish pro- 
testors. Our analysis of the evidence, however, showed that this was not the 
case. In the aqueduct incident, the soldiers carried clubs as part of a civilian 
disguise and hid their weapons and armor beneath civilian garb. This 
enabled them to more effectively attack the protesters. In the military stan- 
dards affair, Pilate was not motivated to cancel the mass executions of Jew- 
ish protestors by his respect for religious zeal but because he was boxed in 
by a public relations disaster. 

Critics continue to deny the import of Pilate’s massacre of the Samaritan 
prophet and his followers and can’t understand why the Syrian governor 
would remove Pilate from office, receive a hero’s welcome for his actions, 
and initiate a series of reforms that included reduced taxes and a return of 
the high priest’s vestments to Jewish control. Efforts to dismiss the signifi- 
cance of these events by claiming that the Syrian governor tried to enhance 
his reputation with Tiberius by removing a cruel governor in support of 
Tiberius’s edict about oppressive governors fail to recognize that the policy 
was no longer in effect. 

Some critics argue that Pilate would have been sufficiently chastised by 
Tiberius’s letter of reprimand in connection with the golden shields affair 
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and would have become more solicitous of Jewish concerns. However, the 
actual content of the reprimand is missing, so no conclusions can be drawn 
about its impact. Other evidence suggests that Tiberius’s primary concern 
was not with an offense to Jews per se but to an embarrassing violation of 
his policy against public displays of honor, especially where such displays 
would lead to public protest. 

Although an issue has been raised about inconsistencies in Josephus’s 
account of Pilate, none of those inconsistencies go to the credibility of the 
underlying events regarding the aqueduct incident and the military stan- 
dards affair. 

Finally, the concern with Sejanus seems to be blown way out of propor- 
tion. There is no indication that Pilate was appointed by Sejanus, was a pro- 
tégé of Sejanus, or was carrying out anti-Jewish policies on behalf of 
Sejanus. The edict issued by Tiberius in connection with the removal of Seja- 
nus simply concerned itself with making sure that only Jews guilty of 
wrongdoing were punished and that there should be no general policy of 
harassing Jews merely because they were Jews. Neither of those concerns 
would compel Pilate to execute an innocent man because a raucous mob of 
Jews demanded that he do so. 

When all the evidence is considered, there is no reason to doubt the verac- 
ity of Agrippa’s broad-based attack on Pilate’s administration for cruelty, 
corruption, insolence, greed, and for the executions of people without trials 
and without charges. Josephus’s accounts add to the image of a brutal, 
intolerant man who brooked no opposition to his decrees and who would 
not allow crowds to dictate how he should act. 
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What Do We Really 
Know about Judas? 


WE HAVE JUST SEEN that the image of Pilate in reliable historical sources 
contrasts sharply with the image of Pilate in the Gospels. This raises the 
question of whether the gospel portrait of Judas also conflicts with historical 
reality. In this chapter, we will look at several pieces of evidence indicating 
that during the twenty to thirty years after the death of Jesus, Judas enjoyed 
a good reputation among mainstream Christians and was thought of as a 
disciple in good standing. The evidence will show that the image of Judas 
shifted in later times and that the Gospels depict an increasingly negative 
representation over time. 

The story of Judas’s betrayal originates in the four Gospels. No source 
earlier than Mark mentions him by name and, other than a brief report in 
Acts 1, his name doesn’t appear anywhere in the New Testament outside of 
the Gospels. (And Acts was written by the author of Luke.) 

Other than the story of his betrayal and the events surrounding it, we 
have almost no other direct information about him, although John’s gospel 
adds a few intriguing details not present in the other three (see below). The 
key piece of evidence we do have is that he was one of the twelve disciples 
called by Jesus to be part of his inner circle. All four Gospels agree with that 
(Mark 3:19; Matthew 10:4; Luke 6:16; John 6:71). The question is: What 
role did he play in connection with the death of Jesus? 

Our study will begin with a review of a difficult problem that troubles. 
many New Testament scholars. Did the underlying Greek word used by the 
gospel authors to tar Judas with the charge of betrayal actually have that 
meaning when originally applied to Judas? 

This will be followed by a look at three texts that strongly suggest that 
in pre-gospel times, mainstream Christians thought no differently about 
Judas than they did about the other disciples. The material to be examined 
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includes: (1) Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians, (2) an excerpt from Q 
appearing in Matthew and Luke, and (3) the Gospel of Peter. Although 
Judas isn’t mentioned by name in any of these three documents, they do 
refer to events in connection with the twelve disciples. Taken together, these 
three sources suggest that the gospel portrayal of Judas as a man who 
betrayed Jesus conflicts with the mainstream Christian image of Judas in the 
twenty to thirty years following the crucifixion. 

Next, we will examine a key scene in the Gospels, the anointing of Jesus 
at Bethany. In Mark and Matthew, the incident immediately precedes 
Judas’s betrayal. Each of the four Gospels has a different version of the 
story, although all seem to be based on an earlier tradition with several com- 
mon elements. We will note how the story differs in each of the Gospels and 
see what the nature of these differences can tell us about what would have 
been the original core story. The evidence will indicate that all four gospel 
authors may have made changes or additions to the original story to avoid 
a theologically embarrassing problem about the relationship between Judas 
and Jesus. 

The study will conclude with a brief review of how the negative image of 
Judas within the Gospels took on increasingly evil proportions as the story 
evolved from its earliest form in Mark to its final portrayal in John. 

It should be emphasized that the subject of this chapter is not about what 
Judas actually did in connection with Jesus but rather with how mainstream 
Christians thought about Judas in the period before the writing of the 
Gospels. 


A Word about Betrayal 


The underlying Greek word used in the Gospels that interpreters routinely 
translate as “‘betray” (in its various grammatical forms) is paradidomi. Its 
primary meaning is “to give or hand over to another.”! The word appears 
in the New Testament just over 120 times, forty-four of those occasions in 
connection with Judas.? 

When not used in connection with Judas, the term is normally translated 
in some form connected to its primary meaning of “hand over.’ When the 
word is translated in connection with Judas, it is always rendered as 
“betray.” It is generally accepted among scholars that “betray” is a proper 
secondary meaning of paradidomi, but there is no clear explanation of 
why it is always translated as “betray” when used with Judas and never 


1. Liddell and Scott, s.v. “‘paradidomi.” See also Strong’s Lexicon, s.v., G3860. 
2. Klassen 1996, 51. 
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translated as “betray” in other contexts. (Of course, in some of these other 
contexts it is obvious that “‘betray” would be an inappropriate translation.) 

William Klassen, a prominent New Testament scholar who has attempted 
to rehabilitate Judas’s reputation, has argued that there is no evidence that 
paradidomi ever had the meaning of “betray” or “treachery” in the first 
century and that no such usage is known prior to the writing of the Gos- 
pels.? His analysis includes a review of the entry in Liddell and Scott’s Lexi- 
con, a primary reference tool in Greek word studies. Although the Lexicon 
gives “‘betray” as a secondary usage and gives examples in classical litera- 
ture for such usage, Klassen examines those citations and argues that those 
usages have no connection to the concept of “betray” or “‘treachery.”* He 
also points out the existence in first-century literature of perfectly good 
Greek words for “‘betrayal,” prodidomi and prodosia, and another good 
Greek word, prodotes, for “‘traitor,”’ and gives examples.° 

To appreciate the problem in translating paradidomi, consider the differ- 
ence between the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) and King James 
Version (KJV) translations of Matthew 26:2. The NRSV reads, “‘the Son of 
Man will be handed over to be crucified”’ (emphasis added). The KJV reads, 
“the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified”’ (emphasis added). There can 
be a subtle difference in tone between the two different translations. 

For a more dramatic example, consider the KJV translation of Mark 
10:33-34. The word paradidomi appears twice in the underlying Greek. 
Yet, though the KJV translates the word as “‘betray”’ in the example above, 
in the following passage, it uses language consistent with the primary mean- 
ing of ‘“‘hand over”: 


Saying, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him to 
death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles: And they shall mock him, and 
shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him: and the third 
day he shall rise again. (emphasis added) 


In both passages, Matthew 26:2 and Mark 10:33-34, Jesus describes 
how he will fall into the hands of his enemies. In Matthew 26:2, the KJV 
translates paradidomi as “betray,” but in Mark 10:3 3-34, it gives “deliver” 
as the meaning, twice. 

Useful as this analysis may be, we still run into a significant problem if we 
want to argue that the gospel usage of paradidomi shouldn’t be translated as 
‘‘betray.”” 


3. Ibid., 48. 
4y Thid.s.47: . . 
5. Ibid., 49. See also Liddell and Scott, s.v. “prodidomi,” “‘prodosis,” and 
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Both Mark and John, independently of each other, associate the word 
with the act of Judas, and both clearly use this term in a derogatory manner 
consistent with betrayal. This strongly suggests that prior to the writing of 
the Gospels, some Christians had attached the word paradidomi to Judas, 
and that at some point in time no later than Mark’s usage, and perhaps ear- 
lier, it came to have the negative sense demonstrated in the Gospels’ context. 
The question we have to answer, then, is whether the use of paradidomi in 
connection with Judas always had the sense of “‘betray,”’ or did it originally 
have the primary meaning of “‘hand over” without the derogatory connota- 
tion. If the latter is the case, what caused the meaning to shift when entering 
into the Gospels? 

In connection with this issue, we have to raise another question. If the 
term didn’t originally have the negative meaning of betrayal, and there were 
other good Greek words for betrayal, why did the gospel writers continue 
to use the term paradidomi instead of one of the other Greek terms? The 
best answer would be that in the earliest form of the story, Judas had been 
associated in some way with handing Jesus over in a manner that was not 
considered a negative action, and that Judas came to be known as “‘the one 
who handed over Jesus.” That description clung to Judas like a Homeric 
epithet, and he came to be known in that way throughout the early Chris- 
tian world. As the image of Judas came to be seen in a darker light, the 
epithet also came to take on negative connotations and remained in use. 

To resolve these issues, it is incumbent upon me to develop a reasonable 
and likely scenario in which Judas can be seen by the other disciples as 
“handing over” Jesus to the authorities without seeing that act as a betrayal, 
while later Christians saw the action as an hostile act against, Jesus. I take 
up that task in the last chapter. With that understanding, let’s begin to 
examine the evidence concerning Judas’s reputation before the Gospels were 
written. 


Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians 


Scholars date Paul’s first letter to the members of the Corinthian church to 
about 56 CE,*° which would be about ten to twenty years before the writing 
of the Gospel of Mark and twenty to thirty years after the death of Jesus. 
The content of the letter suggests that several factions existed within that 
congregation, all having different understandings of what it meant to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus, and the factions were feuding with each other over the cor- 
rect understanding of his message (1 Corinthians 1:12-17). In the letter, 
Paul gives his own take on many of the matters in dispute. 


6. Brown 1996, §11. 
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There appears, to be some suggestion from the letter that not all Chris- 
tians accepted Paul’s claim to being an apostle and Paul reminds the recipi- 
ents of some of his background and defends his right to be called an apostle 
(1:9). Among the several divisions within the Corinthian church, Paul notes 
the existence of a Petrine faction, a Pauline faction, and a group devoted to 
a teacher named Apollos (whose roots may go back to John the Baptist’). 
Other members even denied that there would be a resurrection of the dead, 
a direct challenge to a central theme of Paul’s theology (15:12). 

Paul often had difficult and hostile relations with the remnant of the 
twelve disciples that formed the Jerusalem church after the death of Jesus. 
In his Letter to the Galatians, for example, Paul brags about humiliating 
Peter and others for their hypocritical behavior (2:11-14). Just a couple of 
years later, orthodox Jewish Christians complained to the leaders of the 
Jerusalem church that Paul rejected the teachings of Moses. The head of the 
church, James the brother of Jesus, directed that Paul shave his head, make a 
vow of purification, and attend the Temple with witnesses for a purification 
process. Riots broke out when Paul appeared, and he was taken into Roman 
custody, initially for protection and later for trial in Rome (Acts 22 ff.). 

I mention Paul’s hostile relationship with the remnant of the twelve disci- 
ples to provide some context for two passages in his letter that have some 
bearing on the matter of Judas’s reputation. The first passage is 1 Corinthi- 
ans 15:5; the other is r Corinthians 11:23. 


1 Corinthians 15:5 


In x Corinthians 15:5, Paul says that Jesus made a post-crucifixion appear- 
ance first to Cephas (i.e., Peter®) and then to “‘the Twelve,” a reference to 
the twelve disciples as a group. While Judas isn’t identified by name here, it 
is obvious that Paul is speaking of the original twelve disciples and not the 
later group of twelve that, according to Acts 1:26, had added Matthias fol- 
lowing the death of Judas. 


7. Acts 18:24-28 mentions an Alexandrian Jew named Apollos who had been bap- 
tized by John the Baptist but had not received a baptism of the Holy Spirit. This Apollos 
was a Christian preacher. Acts 19:1-10 also places him in Corinth, where we find an 
Apollos faction in conflict with the Pauline and Petrine factions. 

8. Paul refers to the disciple Peter as Cephas because that is actually the name by 
which the disciple was originally known. “Peter” derives from the Greek translation of 
the Aramaic word “‘cephas.” The confusion comes from Matthew 16:18, where Jesus 
gives the disciple Simon a nickname meaning “rock” and then says “upon this rock I will 
build this church.” Jesus spoke Aramaic and would have used the Aramaic word for 
“rock,” which is cephas. Matthew, however, wrote in Greek, and uses the Greek word 


for rock, petros. 
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Since none of the Gospels records any post-crucifixion appearance of 
Jesus to Judas, Paul’s claim presents something of an anomaly. If Paul con- 
sciously intended his reference to “the Twelve” to mean that Jesus made a 
post-crucifixion appearance to all twelve disciples at the same time, includ- 
ing Judas, it would strongly suggest that at about 56 CE, twenty to thirty 
years after the death of Jesus, Judas had not yet been identified as a villain 
within the mainstream Christian community. It would also imply that after 
the death of Jesus, Judas remained a member in good standing among the 
inner circle of disciples. . 

As Paul had direct contact with the disciple community after the death of 
Jesus, he should be expected to know of Judas’s betrayal, if indeed there 
was such an act. As noted above, Paul did not have friendly relations with 
the remnant of the twelve disciples. He certainly didn’t hesitate in calling 
Peter out for alleged hypocrisy. Since Paul’s letter, in part, defends his own 
status as an apostle, it seems surprising that he would not only fail to men- 
tion the negative status of another disciple by way of comparison but that 
he would also use language such that the casual reader would think that 
Jesus appeared to Judas after the crucifixion and designated him an apostle. 
(However, see the discussion below of 1 Corinthians 11:23 regarding Paul’s 
possible reference to the betrayal of Jesus.) 

The author of Luke may have been aware of this earlier tradition and 
have attempted to counter it. In Luke 24:8, the text specifically refers to only 
eleven disciples being together, Judas obviously missing. Shortly thereafter, 
at 24:36, it is to these eleven that Jesus appears. (This reinforces the conclu- 
sion that Paul’s reference to the Twelve refers to the original twelve disciples 
and not the twelve disciples containing Judas’s later replacement.) So, while 
Paul has an earlier tradition of an appearance to all twelve disciples as a 
single group, the Gospel of Luke, written perhaps thirty years after Paul’s 
letter and perhaps fifty or more years after the death of Jesus, has Jesus 
appear only to a group of eleven, suggesting that in some circles the story 
had changed to reflect a later understanding of Judas. 

Many (most?) scholars object to this pro-Judas interpretation of 1 Corin- 
thian 15:5 by suggesting that Paul was not making a direct reference to all 
twelve disciples but rather was using a common nickname for the group and 
didn’t actually intend for Judas to be included. Essentially, they say, he used 
an imprecise figure of speech. In support of this viewpoint, the scholars 
attempt to reconcile Paul’s usage with the above-cited passage from Luke, 
who has an appearance only to the eleven disciples other than Judas. 

Paul’s account of a post-crucifixion appearance of Jesus to “the Twelve” 
also conflicts with Matthew’s claim (in 27:5) that Judas committed suicide 
before Jesus died. But Matthew’s claim also seems to run afoul of Luke, 
who in Acts 1:18 indicates that Judas survived the execution of Jesus. So the 
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Matthew passage isn’t overly useful as corroboration for Luke or evidence 
for an alternative understanding of the plain meaning of Paul’s terminology. 

There are several problems with this argument against the idea that 
Paul’s usage of “the Twelve” included Judas. 

First, it goes against what would be the expected understanding and plain 
meaning of “the Twelve.” Second, this is the only time Paul uses the term in 
all of his writings, so we have no context within Paul’s writings for assuming 
he had any understanding of “the Twelve” other than its plain meaning. 
Third, this is the only usage of ‘“‘the Twelve” in the New Testament prior to 
the Gospels, so we have no other reference point, contemporary with or 
prior to Paul’s usage, to guide us in understanding how Paul would have 
understood this term. Fourth, there is no evidence that any New Testament 
author used the term “‘the Twelve” in any understanding that didn’t include 
all twelve disciples. (Acts 6:2 refers to “the Twelve” in a post-crucifixion 
setting, but it still refers to a full compliment of twelve disciples, with Mat- 
thias having replaced Judas.) 

The attempt to reconcile Paul with Luke by claiming a special meaning 
for “the Twelve” that didn’t include Judas derives from theology. It is also 
a circular argument. 

The theological argument originates with the orthodox principle that 
there can’t be a conflict between one passage and another in the New Testa- 
ment, that everything is harmonious and unified. Therefore, where the plain 
meaning of one passage conflicts with the plain meaning of another, one 
must come up with an alternative understanding of at least one of the pas- 
sages that rejects the plain meaning of the text. This is not an argument from 
historical principles. 

The argument is also circular in that the question at issue is whether Luke 
modified an existing tradition by eliminating one of the disciples from the 
post-crucifixion appearance. We can’t, therefore, use Luke to interpret an 
apparent earlier inconsistency in a way that supports Luke’s usage. We need 
some evidence independent of these two specific texts in Paul and Luke that 
show both had the same understanding of whom Jesus appeared to. 

At best, the counterargument holds that it is possible that Paul had an 
institutional use in mind and not a numerical count, but it doesn’t prove 
that this is the case. Those who argue against the “plain meaning” of Paul’s 
usage need to set forth strong evidence that at the time Paul wrote this letter, 
he used “‘the Twelve” in an institutional sense. 

Some scholars have suggested that the idea of a core group of twelve dis- 
ciples around Jesus was a post-crucifixion invention and that no such spe- 
cific arrangement existed during Jesus’ lifetime.’ Even if true, that still tells 


g. Crossan 1996, 75. 
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us nothing about how Paul understood “the Twelve,” numerically or insti- 
tutionally. He meant something by it. 

Absent any reliable evidence that Paul or any other New Testament 
author ever used the term “‘the Twelve” in any sense other than as an inclu- 
sive reference to all twelve disciples, and given that any casual reader of 
Paul’s letter would be likely to think of it as a reference to all twelve disci- 
ples, we are constrained to see his usage as inclusive and as an indication 
that at about 56 CE, mainstream Christians believed that Jesus made a post- 
resurrection appearance before all twelve disciples, including Judas, at one 
time. This understanding would be inconsistent with the idea that main- 
stream Christians associated with the original community founded by the 
disciples believed Judas to have been a betrayer of Jesus. 


1 Corinthians 11:23 


The second passage in Paul’s letter that bears on the reputation of Judas 
appears in x Corinthians 11:23. In this verse, Paul includes the following 
statement: “that the Lord Jesus on the night when he was betrayed.” Con- 
textually, it is clear that Paul refers to the events that led to Jesus coming 
into the custody of the authorities after the Last Supper and which the Gos- 
pels associate with Judas’s act of betrayal. The passage presents two prob- 
lematic issues. 

First, the word translated as “betrayal” is paradidomi and, as we saw in 
the previous discussion of this term, its primary meaning is “hand over,” 
not “‘betray.”’ It is also the only New Testament usage of paradidomi prior 
to the Gospels in which the term is translated “‘betrayed.” It is, therefore, 
Paul’s only use of the term. : 

The problem is that we don’t have any clear framework in Paul’s writings 
to tell us in which sense he meant to use the term, the primary meaning of 
“hand over,” or the later, more sinister gospel understanding. 

The primary reason for translating the term as “betrayal,” it seems to 
me, is to conform the usage to the gospel understanding. But that process is 
circular. We don’t know that Paul had the same understanding of the term 
that the gospel authors had. He may have had such an understanding, but 
we lack evidence to support that conclusion. The sentence would certainly 
read just as well if it said ‘‘on the night when he was handed over.” 

The second difficulty is that Paul does not mention Judas in connection 
with this act of paradidomi. If at the time Paul wrote this letter Judas had 
been firmly entrenched in Paul’s mind as the “betrayer’’ of Jesus, it seems 
likely that he would have written ‘‘on the night when he was betrayed by 
Judas.” In addition, if Paul believed that Judas was a traitor when he wrote 
this letter, then he certainly would be expected to have been more careful in 
the later part of his letter when he described Jesus as appearing to ‘“‘the 
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Twelve.” And, as our analysis above indicated, when Paul referred to “the 
Twelve” in the later part of his letter, he did so in a manner inconsistent 
with the idea that Judas was a betrayer. 

This suggests either that Paul understood paradidomi in a manner incon- 
sistent with the gospel sense of “‘betrayal’’ or, if he did understand it as a 
reference to “betrayal,” that he didn’t associate the act with any of the disci- 
ples. The more probable understanding is that Paul used paradidomi in its 
primary sense of “hand over,” and that he had not yet associated it with a 
negative understanding in reference to Judas. 

Now it might be argued that the act of betrayal was so strongly associ- 
ated with Judas that it wasn’t necessary to mention -him by name. This 
assumes, though, that there was an act of betrayal and that Judas was 
responsible. That assumption depends on the gospel understanding. It is 
only by connecting Paul’s reference to the later gospel portrayals that we 
can arrive at this counterargument. That approach, too, is circular. The 
issue before us is whether the gospel accounts have altered an earlier image 
of Judas. 

Did Paul know of a tradition in which Judas betrayed Jesus and simply 
used ‘‘the Twelve” as an institutional term, or did he mean to include all 
twelve disciples as the recipients of a post-resurrection appearance of Jesus? 
Was Judas’s act of betrayal so well known at the time Paul wrote this letter 
that it wasn’t necessary to include Judas’s name in connection with the 
betrayal, or did Paul have some other understanding when he referred to the 
paradidomi? 

The most reasonable answers, based on plain meaning and common 
sense, are that Paul believed that Jesus appeared to all twelve disciples, 
including Judas; that Jesus was “handed over” to authorities after the Last 
Supper; and that the “handing over” had not yet been identified as an act 
of betrayal at the time Paul wrote, in 56 CE. The counterarguments to these 
interpretations are circular and theological but not based on historical 
principles. 


Q: Matthew 19:28 and Luke 22:29-30 


In Matthew 19:28 and Luke 22:29-30, we find two versions of a promise 
made by Jesus to his disciples. A similar account is missing in Mark and 
John, and for this reason, Q scholars include this set within the Q source.'° 
We can’t date Q with precision, but it clearly precedes Matthew, Luke, and 
John, and may precede Mark also. 

While both passages describe the same promise, we find a subtle differ- 
ence between the two. Here are the two versions, Matthew first and then 


Luke: 
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“Truly I tell you, at the renewal of all things, when the Son of Man is seated 
on the throne of his glory, you who have followed me will also sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’”” (Matthew 19:28; emphasis 


added) 


«_. and I confer on you, just as my Father has conferred on me, a kingdom, 
so that you may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and you will sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” (Luke 22:29-30; emphasis added) 


Notice that in Matthew, Jesus promises “‘twelve” thrones to the disciples 
so that they will rule over the twelve tribes of Israel. In Luke’s version, the 
word “‘twelve”’ is missing. He doesn’t say how many thrones were promised. 

If Matthew represents the original version, it would mean that the Q 
community understood Jesus to be making a direct promise to Judas that in 
the coming kingdom of God he would sit on one of the twelve thrones and 
rule over one of the twelve tribes. This seems strikingly inconsistent with 
the idea that Judas betrayed Jesus, especially when one considers that from 
the viewpoint of all four gospel authors, Jesus would have known from the 
beginning that Judas would betray him. Therefore, Jesus wouldn’t have 
promised a throne to someone he knew would betray him. 

Luke, on the other hand, is less generous to Judas. Although the context 
still suggests that Jesus made a promise to all twelve disciples that they will 
rule in the coming kingdom, Luke’s version of the promise is ambiguous. By 
not stating how many thrones there would be, it can be argued that in Luke, 
Jesus has not made a direct promise of a specific throne to Judas. 

Which version of the promise is more likely to represent the original Q 
text? That depends on the answer to the following question. Did Q origi- 
nally specify “twelve” thrones causing Luke to drop the “‘twelve,”’ making 
the promise vague with regard to Judas, or did Q originally not mention the 
number of thrones, causing Matthew to add in the number “twelve,” for 
whatever reason, and to create an ambiguity in the relationship between 
Jesus and Judas? 

While either option is theoretically possible, the likelihood that Matthew, 
who introduced the idea that Judas betrayed Jesus for a monetary reward, 
would change the Q quote so that it reflected a bad judgment by Jesus such 
that he would promise a throne to his future betrayer, seems far less likely 
than the alternative, that Luke altered the quote to remove Judas from the 
equation. 

If we accept Matthew as the original form of the Q text, then we have a 
strong indication that within the Q community, prior to the writing of the 
Gospels, Judas enjoyed a positive reputation such that there seemed nothing 
awkward about Jesus promising to give him a throne in the coming king- 
dom. This is somewhat reinforced by the fact that Q has no Passion account 
and therefore no story about the betrayal of Jesus. 
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From the Q perspective, whatever happened in connection with the death 
of Jesus did not suggest that a disciple betrayed him. Since Q constituted a 
primary source of information for both Matthew and Luke, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the Q community held a respected position within main- 
stream Christianity in the years following the death of Jesus. 

Here we do not have the same ambiguity posed by Paul’s reference to 
“the Twelve.” While an argument can be made that Paul might have been 
referring to the institution of ‘the Twelve” rather than the actual number 
of “twelve,” Q eliminates that difficulty. It leaves no doubt that Judas was 
the direct recipient of a promise that he would sit on one of the twelve 
thrones in the kingdom of God, and Q gives us no reason to believe Jesus 
ever changed his mind about this. 


The Gospel of Peter 


To understand the significance of the Gospel of Peter for our purposes, we 
need to recall that the author is extremely hostile to the Jewish people and 
has thoroughly removed the Romans from any role in the death of Jesus. 
He places the blame squarely on the Jews and has them carry out the cruci- 
fixion. He is clearly not someone who would give a free ride to a Jewish 
enemy of Jesus, let alone one who betrayed him. 

Nowhere in the surviving portions of the Gospel of Peter does Judas 
appear by name, but the author does make an interesting observation about 
the twelve disciples. In the passage with which we are concerned, he says 
after the death of Jesus: ‘‘But we twelve disciples of the Lord were weeping 
and sorrowful; and each one, sorrowful because of what had come to pass, 
departed to his home.””"! 

Unlike Paul’s reference to “‘the Twelve,” which theoretically might be an 
institutional reference rather than a description of twelve specific individu- 
als, the Gospel of Peter clearly describes the actions of twelve specific indi- 
viduals, each of whom was upset by the crucifixion, and each going home 
to weep. All twelve are placed on an equal footing with regard to their 
behavior. The context is clear that the author refers to the original twelve 
disciples, and there is not the slightest hint that Judas had a negative reputa- 
tion. The passage implies that after the death of Jesus, Judas remained one 
of the disciples in good standing with the others. 

If the author of the Gospel of Peter knew about Judas’s reputation for 
betrayal, why would he omit it from the description of the actions of the 
twelve disciples after the crucifixion? At the very least, one would expect 
him to add a phrase such as “even Judas, who betrayed the Lord.” Either 
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he didn’t know about the negative reputation of Judas or he didn’t believe 
it because he had other information. 

J noted earlier some division among scholars as to the date of the Gospel 
of Peter. If, as some scholars suspect, it precedes the Gospel of Mark, then 
we have three independent pre-gospel sources—Paul, Q, and the Gospel of 
Peter—suggesting that Judas did not have a negative reputation for betray- 
ing Jesus. If this gospel dates to the late first or early second century, as most 
scholars suspect and which seems the preferable case to me, then we have a 
long chronological arc encompassing perhaps a century or more after the 
crucifixion, through a large swath of the Christian community, overlapping 
the period during which the Gospels were written, in which Judas had not 
yet been associated with a betrayal of Jesus. We should also recall that this 
gospel appears to have been read as scripture in several second-century 
Christian churches. 

This suggests that in the period when the Gospels were being written, 
rival traditions existed about Judas, a negative image in the communities 
where the canonical Gospels originated, and a positive image within some 
other communities, such as Peter’s community and Q. 

Taking Paul, Q, and the Gospel of Peter together, we can say that in the 
early stages of the post-crucifixion church, mainstream Christians do not 
appear to have viewed Judas in a negative light, and that in a later period, at 
least during the time when the Gospels were being written, some Christian 
communities continued to see Judas as a disciple in good standing and oth- 
ers saw him as a villain. 

There is some evidence from Paul that early Christians had a tradition 
that Jesus had been “handed over” to the authorities but had not yet come 
to see this action as a betrayal of Jesus. ° 


The Anointing at Bethany 


We come now to a key scene in the four Gospels. Mark and Matthew place 
the event immediately before the story in which Judas goes to the priests to 
betray Jesus. John has a similar story that occurs a few days before the 
betrayal. Luke, however, radically transforms the account so that it is 
almost unrecognizable as the same event in the other Gospels, and places it 
much earlier in the mission, well before the events of the Passion. The scene 
in question describes the anointing of Jesus with expensive ointment and a 
puzzling remark about the plight of the poor. 


Mark 14:3-9 


The earliest version of the story appears in Mark 14:3-9. After Jesus’ arrival 
in Jerusalem for the Passover holiday, Mark tells us that he stayed at the 
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house of Simon the leper in Bethany. While seated at the table, an unidenti- 
fied woman carrying an alabaster jar containing “costly ointment of nard” 
approached Jesus, broke open the jar, and poured the ointment over his 
head. Some of the people present weren’t happy with the woman’s actions. 
According to Mark, “some were there who said to one another in anger, 
‘Why was the ointment wasted in this way? For this ointment could have 
been sold for more than three hundred denarii, and the money given to the 
poor.’ And they scolded her” (Mark 14:4-5). 

Jesus did not agree with this assessment and responded with a strange 
rebuke: 


Let her alone; why do you trouble her? She has performed a good service for 
me. For you always have the poor with you, and you can show kindness to 
them whenever you wish; but you will not always have me. She has done what 
she could; she has anointed my body beforehand for its burial. Truly I tell you, 
wherever the good news is proclaimed in the whole world, what she has done 
will be told in remembrance of her. (Mark 14:6—9; emphasis added) 


There are several salient features in this story to keep in mind as we 
review the other versions of this incident in the other Gospels. First, the 
woman who pours the ointment is unidentified. Second, the oil is very 
expensive and a specific value of 300 denarii is recorded, presumably to 
emphasize to the reader how valuable the oil was. Third, unidentified people 
present complain about this action and argue that the oil could have been 
sold and the money used to help the poor. Fourth, the woman is scolded by 
the complainers. Fifth, Jesus rebukes the complainers, dismissing their con- 
cern for the poor in what might be considered a callous manner. Sixth, he 
makes it clear that he understands that he is about to die within a very short 
time. (Given the allegation that he was being anointed for purposes of 
burial, it would seem that Jesus expected to die within hours of this 
incident.) 

Immediately after Jesus rebukes the complainers, the scene shifts to 
Judas’s meeting with the chief priests to discuss the “handing over” of Jesus 
(Mark 14:10). 


Matthew 26:6-13 


Matthew 26:6-13 closely follows the contours of Mark’s anointing story 
but incorporates some subtle changes. First, instead of pricing the ointment 
at 300 denarii, Matthew simply says that it was ‘“‘very costly.” One gets the 
impression that Matthew was embarrassed at how expensive the ointment 
was and that he felt a need to downplay the true value. 

The most significant change, however, is that instead of “some” com- 
plaining in anger, Matthew says it was the “disciples” who reacted in such 
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a manner, but he doesn’t say which ones made the complaint. Why did Mat- 
thew change Mark’s anonymous “some” to the more specific “‘disciples’’? 
We’ll return to that question shortly. 


Luke 7:36-50 


Luke 7:36—50 transfers the story to a much earlier point in Jesus’ mission 
and radically alters the content. The changes suggest that, like Matthew, the 
author may have been disturbed by the extravagance of Jesus and his seem- 
ing lack of concern for the poor. 

In Luke’s account, the location is unclear. The incident also takes place 
in the house of someone named Simon, but here Simon is identified as a 
Pharisee. Whether this Simon was also a leper, as in Mark’s version, we 
don’t know. 

In this version, the woman is still unidentified, but she is described as a 
sinner. As in Mark’s account, she carried an alabaster jar of ointment and 
approached Jesus. She bathed his feet with her tears and dried them with 
her hair. She then kissed his feet and applied the ointment to them. Luke 
omits any reference to the value of the ointment and no one complains that 
the money spent on the ointment could be better used for the poor. 

Instead, the Pharisees at the dinner table complained that if Jesus were 
truly a prophet, he wouldn’t be associating with this sinner. Jesus rebukes 
the Pharisees, claiming that this woman had shown him more love and 
devotion than his host had, and that her sins were forgiven. Some of the 
guests discussed among themselves who Jesus was that he could forgive sins. 
Jesus’ rebuke has omitted the reference to the poor always being with us, 
and there is no reference to his imminent burial. . 

Luke’s radical reconstruction of the story omits the problematic issue of 
Jesus appearing callous towards the poor and more concerned with his own 
personal comfort. It also breaks Mark’s connection between the scene and 
Judas’s act of betrayal. 

Another significant departure from Mark’s account concerns where the 
ointment was applied. Mark says it was poured over the head, Luke on the 
feet. We’ll discuss the possible significance of this change after the discussion 
of John’s version. 

Despite Luke’s radical changes to Mark’s plot, certain story elements link 
the two accounts: a woman with an alabaster jar of ointment, a house 
belonging to a man named Simon, the application of the ointment to Jesus’ 
body; anger by those present at some aspect of the anointing; Jesus chastis- 
ing the complainers and praising the woman. 


John 12:1-8 


Lastly, we come to John 12:1~-8. John seems to know the same basic story as 
Mark and closely parallels it, but he has significant variations from Mark’s 
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account and the.differences between them suggest that Mark and John 
reflect two independent traditions about a common story that was well 
known throughout the pre-gospel Christian community. It is in these differ- 
ences that we find some clues to an earlier image of Judas that conflicts with 
the gospel accounts of betrayal. 

John also locates the story in Bethany, but not in the house of Simon the 
leper. He places it in the home of Lazarus, whom, John alleges, Jesus had 
earlier raised from the dead. He places the event six days before the Passover 
holiday and before the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, a slight variation 
from Mark’s chronology, which depicts the anointing as taking place only 
hours before the arrest of Jesus. John’s chronology also breaks Mark’s 
direct link between the anointing scene and the specific act of Judas consult- 
ing with the priests immediately thereafter. 

John 12:3 identifies the woman as Mary, the sister of Lazarus, and she 
“took a pound of costly perfume made of pure nard, anointed Jesus’ feet, 
and wiped them with her hair. The house was filled with the fragrance of 
the perfume.” Note here that John parallels Luke’s story somewhat in that 
the ointment is applied to Jesus’ feet instead of his head and the woman uses 
her hair to wipe his feet dry. 

This represents a departure from Mark’s scenario. That this element 
appears in both Luke and John but not in Mark or Matthew suggests that 
it is a late innovation to the story and that it had wide circulation in this 
later period. This change may reflect a concern that the original account of 
pouring oil on the head may have suggested to readers that Jesus was being 
anointed as the earthly “King of the Jews,’ undermining the Christian claim 
that he was innocent of that charge before Pilate. (In John 18:36, Jesus tells 
Pilate that his kingdom is not of this world.) 

It is at this point in John’s narrative that Judas enters the picture: “But 
Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples (the one who was about to betray him), 
said, ‘Why was this perfume not sold for three hundred denarii and the 
money given to the poor?’” (John 12:4-5). 

John has the same identical value of the ointment, 300 denarii, as in 
Mark, and also agrees with Mark that the ointment was made from nard. 
Where he diverges from Mark is in the identity of the complainer. Mark had 
an unidentified ‘‘some’’; Matthew changed it to the more specific identifica- 
tion of the disciples as a group; John narrows the identification down to a 
single disciple, Judas. 

Immediately after this disclosure, John adds a significant gloss to the 
story. He says of Judas, “He said this not because he cared about the poor, 
but because he was a thief; he kept the common purse and used to steal 
what was put into it’? (John 12:6). 

Subsequently, John has Jesus issue the same sort of rebuke as in Mark: 
“T eave her alone. She bought it so that she might keep it for the day of my 
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burial. You always have the poor with you, but you do not always have me” 
(John 12:7—8; emphasis added). 

John uses the same basic phrase that Mark uses about the poor but 
amends the passage slightly. He points out that the woman actually bought 
the ointment, suggesting that she was wealthy. And he also indicates that 
she did not use all of the ointment but that she was saving it for the day of 
burial. 

Between Mark and John, we can outline the basic story as it circulated 
before variations set in. In Bethany, in the home of a man suffering from (or 
having suffered from) a disease or illness (Simon the leper or Lazarus), 
shortly before the arrest of Jesus, a woman anointed Jesus with expensive 
ointment made from nard that had a market value of at least 300 denarii. 
Somebody complained about wasting the money on the ointment when the 
proceeds from selling the oil could be better used in aiding the poor. Jesus 
rebuked the complainers, defended the woman, and said that the poor 
would always be with us but that he was soon to depart and that the oint- 
ment was to be used in connection with his burial. In the original story, the 
ointment was poured on Jesus’ head. In a later variation, it was changed to 
Jesus’ feet. 

For our purposes at this time, we are concerned with the identity of the 
complainer rather than the reason for the anointing. Was Judas the one who 
complained in the original story? 


Did Judas Criticize Jesus? 


The immediate problem is why John would include in his gospel a story 
in which Judas chastised Jesus for ignoring the poor and wasting valuable 
resources on a personal luxury. Such a claim could only be embarrassing to 
Christians, and it certainly explains why John might add a gloss denouncing 
Judas’s true motives. But why did he include Judas the betrayer in the story 
in the first place? Why didn’t he simply leave the charge out of the story or 
put the complaint in the mouth of an unidentified source as in the Synoptic 
Gospels? 

The most sensible explanation, it seems to me, is that the story of Judas’s 
rebuke of Jesus and Jesus’ response was well known and widely circulated in 
Christian circles and couldn’t easily be ignored. John may have been deeply 
embarrassed by it, so he included this well-known scene but added a claim 
that Judas was the treasurer of the group and that he was a thief who stole 
from the common purse in order to counter the more sympathetic view of 
Judas. 

We'll come back to the matter of how reliable the gloss is in a moment. 
First, we need to examine the identity of the complainer more closely. 
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Mark left out the identity of those who complained. He described the 
complainers in plural form, ‘‘some.’’ Did he know a story in which the 
actual complainer was Judas and did he shift to a more vague term to cover 
this up? Or perhaps, did Mark originally refer to Judas or to the disciples as 
the complainers and did a subsequent copyist change Mark’s manuscript to 
avoid the embarrassment? 

In that regard, consider Matthew, who used Mark as a source and 
described the complainers as the disciples. Did he get this from a version of 
Mark’s text that had “Judas” or “‘disciples” instead of “‘some’’? Or was this 
because he was aware that there was a story circulating in which Judas was 
the party complaining and he attempted to dampen the embarrassing 
impact of that story by using a vague description, the disciples, to cover up 
Judas’s role? 

In considering the answer to these questions, we have to ask another 
question. Which is more likely: (1) that there existed a story in which some 
unspecified individuals or disciples complained about using valuable nard 
worth 300 denarii instead of helping the poor and that in later years an 
orthodox Christian storyteller clarified this vague description by making the 
hated and despised Judas into a humanitarian critic of Jesus; or (2) that the 
original story depicted Judas as the impassioned critic of Jesus and the Syn- 
optic Gospel writers, aware of this story, changed the story to eliminate a 
positive portrayal of Judas? The second alternative seems far more likely. 

This strongly suggests that in the early pre-gospel Christian community, 
Judas enjoyed a reputation as a man deeply concerned for the poor to such 
an extent that he would openly criticize his mentor for appearing to con- 
done the waste of resources that could help the needy, even at the onset of 
a great pivotal moment in the life of Jesus. John’s later gloss was not part 
of the earlier tradition. If it were, it wouldn’t be necessary for the synoptic 
authors to hide Judas’s role in the story. 


One of You Is a Devil 


That John should be suspected of inventing his gloss about motivation can 
be supported by another instance in which he appears to have deliberately 
changed the facts of a story to make Judas look bad. 

In the Gospel of Mark, there is a crucial turning point in the story of 
Jesus where the nature of the mission changes. The sequence of events 
begins in Mark 8:11-13, when a number of Pharisees argue with Jesus and 
demand a sign of his authority. Jesus, angry and exasperated, denies them 
one. This is followed in Mark 8:14-21 with Jesus’ frustration with the disci- 
ples, who failed to understand what Jesus meant by “beware of the yeast of 
the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod.” He then chastises them for their inabil- 
ity to draw lessons from what they have seen and for not understanding 
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his message. The sense is one of great frustration, a feeling that he is failing 
in his mission. Then, following a brief scene about healing a blind man, 
Jesus asks the disciples about how he is perceived by the people and how 
the disciples understand his mission. Peter correctly identifies the nature of 
Jesus, and Jesus praises him. In this case, Peter identifies Jesus as the Mes- 
siah (Mark 8:39). 

Jesus then makes the first prediction of his coming suffering and death. 
In it, he talks of how he will be rejected by the Jewish leaders and be killed 
(8:31). This caused Peter great distress and he rebuked Jesus for this teach- 
ing (8:32). Jesus responded, ‘“‘Get behind me, Satan! For you are setting your 
mind not on divine things but on human things”’ (8:33). In effect, Jesus 
accused Peter of being the devil. 

Matthew 16:23 closely follows Mark’s scenario, but Luke, perhaps dis- 
turbed by the scene, omitted it from his gospel. 

The author of John apparently knew the story, or at least a similar one, 
in which Jesus referred to one of his disciples as a devil, but John placed it 
in a slightly different context.!2 

John places Jesus in a setting where he teaches about the Eucharist, a dif- 
ferent form of bread imagery than Mark’s ‘‘yeast of the Pharisees.’’ The 
crowds included a large number of disciples, many more than the inner cir- 
cle of twelve. And these disciples found the teaching difficult and many chal- 
lenged and argued with Jesus and many deserted him. Jesus appears 
frustrated at the inability of his disciples to comprehend his teaching and 
their rejection of his message. He then turns to the twelve main disciples and 
asks if they will desert him also. The question obviously implies that Jesus 
sensed that even among his inner circle, some of the disciples had trouble 
comprehending his message. 

John’s Jesus appears to have arrived at the same difficult point described 
by Mark, feeling a great sense of frustration at both the failure of his mis- 
sion and the inability of many of his inner circle to understand his teachings. 

In response to Jesus’ query to the disciples about whether they will also 
desert him, Peter replied and identified the true nature of Jesus: ‘“You have 
the words of eternal life. We have come to believe and know that you are 
the Holy One of God” (John 6:68-—69). 

Jesus responded, “‘Did I not choose you, the twelve? Yet one of you is a 
devil” (6:70). John then adds a gloss, telling the reader that Jesus had been 
referring to “Judas son of Simon Iscariot, for he, though one of the twelve, 
was going to betray him” (6:71). 

In Mark, the conversation about Jesus’ identity is immediately followed 
by a prediction that the Jews would reject him and that he would be put to 
death, which in turn is followed by the scene in which Jesus calls Peter a 
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Satan (Mark 8:31). In John, right after the identification scene and the 
description of one of the disciples as Satan, the very next sentence says that 
the Jews wanted to kill Jesus. “After this Jesus went about in Galilee. He 
did not wish to go about in Judea because the Jews were looking for an 
opportunity to kill him” (7:1). 

Despite some slight narrative differences, John and Mark both seem to 
be describing the same incident. Mark’s Pharisees and John’s larger group 
of outer disciples both challenge Jesus’ teachings and abandon him. The 
teachings revolve around a bread-related metaphor. In both stories, the 
twelve disciples have trouble understanding Jesus’ message and Jesus 
appears frustrated with the failure of his mission to catch-on. In both stories, 
Peter identifies the true nature of Jesus, and in both stories, Jesus refers to 
one of the disciples as the devil. Finally, both stories conclude with a refer- 
ence to his possible death at the hand of the Jews. 

The chief difference between the two stories for our present purposes is 
that in Mark, Jesus calls Peter the devil, and in John, Jesus says only that 
one of the disciples is a devil but doesn’t say which one. John then adds his 
own gloss and says that Jesus was talking about Judas. 

Which version more closely resembles the original, that in Mark or the 
one in John? The answer depends upon which is in the more probable direc- 
tion of change. Is it more likely that Mark would take a reference to Jesus 
calling Judas a devil and change it so that Jesus called Peter a devil, or is it 
more likely that John would take a story in which Jesus calls Peter a devil 
and change it so that Jesus called Judas a devil? There seems no reasonable 
basis for thinking Mark would change the identification from Judas to Peter, 
while it is quite obvious that John would have incentive to change the identi- 
fication from Peter to Judas. 

If John would so distort an existing story to defame Judas, we must 
remain suspicious of any other direct charges he makes against Judas. This 
means that we cannot rely on his allegation that Judas stole from the com- 
mon purse. 

That Judas served as treasurer for the disciples is more probable. John 
didn’t need to mention that specific fact to make the charge of thievery. John 
also refers to Judas’s role as treasurer on a second occasion (13:29). Since 
the description makes Judas appear to have been one of the most trusted of 
the disciples, it is unlikely that John would invent such a story. More proba- 
ble is that Judas was known to have been the treasurer and John seized upon 
that fact to argue that Judas stole from the common purse. 


A Motive to Falsely Condemn Judas 


The above analysis of the anointing scene strongly suggests a widespread 
tradition that Judas rebuked Jesus for wasting resources that could help the 
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poor and using them for some momentary luxury. In this story, Jesus came 
to be identified with a remark that appeared to reflect a callous attitude 
toward the poor. In the early years after Jesus’ death, the story may have 
even reflected well on Judas. 

In later years, however, as Christians became more theologically con- 
cerned with the perfection of Jesus’ image, the story may have been highly 
disturbing and very embarrassing. Judas’s act may have been seen as an 
unwarranted attack on Jesus that deserved to be rebuked. This seems to 
have led to attempts to undermine Judas’s positive reputation. As we have 
seen above, the evidence suggests that the gospel authors altered the story 
to cover up any sympathetic portrait of Judas that the story may reflect. This 
practice may have led the gospel authors and other Christian thinkers in 
this later time to reinterpret what appeared to have originally been innocent 
actions and comments by Judas and transform them into negative images. 


The Changing Image of Judas in the Gospels 


In this section, I want to briefly touch on one aspect of the gospel portrayals 
of Judas that shows a continuing evolution of his negative image and an 
increasing hatred for the man. It concerns the reason for his betrayal/‘‘hand- 
ing over”’ of Jesus. Here I am concerned only with the gospel claims, not the 
actual facts, which will be discussed separately in other chapters. 

After the anointing of Jesus in Bethany, Mark 14:10-11 says that Judas 
went to meet with the priests in order to discuss the betrayal/‘‘handing 
over” of Jesus. The priests were pleased and promised him money. (Mark 
has no scene indicating that Judas ever asked for or ever. received any 
money.) Judas then looked for an opportunity to betray/‘‘hand over” Jesus. 
Mark gives no clear indication why Judas wanted to do this, and there is no 
direct or indirect indication that monetary reward served as a motive. 

Matthew, however, writing later, made a significant change. He says that 
Judas raised the issue of payment before agreeing to betray Jesus, and that 
the priests give him thirty pieces of silver as a payment (26:14—16). So Mat- 
thew has altered Mark’s sequence regarding the money offer and made 
Judas appear to be acting from greed, thus eliminating any ambiguity in 
Mark’s usage of paradidomi and clearly portraying an act of betrayal. 

Luke, who broke the link between the anointing at Bethany and the 
betrayal, has a very different take in 22:3-6. He follows Mark’s tradition 
about Judas going to the priests and offering to betray Jesus without any 
request for money. And, as in Mark, and contrary to Matthew, it is only 
after the fact that the priests offer money. 

Where Luke differs from Mark is in the motive. Mark makes no direct 
reference to Judas’s motive. Luke 22:3 says that prior to going to the priest, 
“Satan entered into Judas called Iscariot, who was one of the twelve.” So, 
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where Mark had no motive, Matthew accused him of being greedy and 
Luke accused him of being an agent of Satan. 

Interestingly, Matthew, who has attributed Judas’s act to a human fail- 
ing, also shows Judas feeling remorse for his act, repenting of his sin, and 
returning the money to the priests (27:3—5). In grief, Judas commits suicide 
(2:5). Luke, on the other hand, who portrays Judas as a demonic agent, says 
that Judas kept the money and bought a field with it (Acts 1:18). And 
instead of a suicide out of guilt, Judas tried to enjoy the “reward of his wick- 
edness” but, unfortunately for him, sometime after buying the property, his 
stomach burst open in an explosion of bowels and he died a bloody death 
(Acts 1:18-19). : 

John, never one to miss an opportunity to insult the Jews, manages to 
combine Matthew’s greed with Luke’s demonic possession. As noted above, 
John accuses Judas of being both a thief and an agent of the devil. However, 
John seems a little confused about exactly when the devil entered into Judas. 
During the ministry, he says, Jesus told the disciples that one of them was a 
devil, and John adds that he was talking about Judas (6:71). Later, John says 
that just before the Last Supper, “the devil had already put it into the heart 
of Judas son of Simon Iscariot to betray him” (13:3). Then during the meal, 
“Satan entered into him” (13:27). 

What this review of the gospel accounts of Judas’s motive shows us is 
that the image of Judas became steadily more evil over the time in which the 
Gospels were written. Mark describes a period in which Judas ‘“‘handed 
over”’ Jesus but no motivation is given. (Did Mark suppress the reason?) He 
does describe money being offered after the fact, but there is no indication 
in Mark that Judas ever received the money. Mark’s usage of “hand over” 
may have appeared somewhat ambiguous in the eyes of later Christians, 
such as Matthew and Luke. Matthew, unaware of any Satan tradition in 
his sources, simply attributed the motive to greed. Luke, ignoring the greed 
motive, attributed it to an act of Satan, although later on he depicts Satanic 
Judas trying to enjoy his ill-gotten gains. As both images circulated through- 
out the Christian community, John combined the two into the image of a 
demonic thief in service to Satan. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we looked at some evidence indicating that in the twenty to 
thirty years following the death of Jesus, Judas did not appear to have a 
reputation for betraying Jesus. 

We began with a look at the problem raised by the Greek word paradi- 
domi. It has a primary meaning of “hand over,” and in the Gospels, it 
always has that meaning when applied to anyone but Judas. In connection 
with Judas, however, the term always has the sense of “betray.” The 
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evidence suggested that at some time prior to the writing of the Gospels, the 
word paradidomi came to be attached to Judas as a description of what he 
did in connection with Jesus. The issue under examination is whether that 
Greek word, at the time it attached itself to Judas, had the primary meaning 
of “hand over,” without a negative overtone, or did it have the gospel sense 
of “‘betrayal.” 

Our review of 1 Corinthians 11:23 provided some evidence that at the 
time Paul wrote this letter, about 56 CE, paradidomi, when applied to the 
act of Judas, appeared to have its primary sense as “‘hand over” rather than 
“betray.” . . 

We also looked at x Corinthians 15:5, in which Paul stated his belief that 
after the crucifixion Jesus appeared to all twelve disciples, including Judas. 
This understanding would seem to contradict the idea that Judas betrayed 
Jesus and conflict with Matthew’s claim that Judas committed suicide 
before the death of Jesus. 

In a passage from Q, we observed that members of this pre-gospel Chris- 
tian community believed that Jesus promised Judas one of twelve thrones 
for ruling over Israel in the coming kingdom. Nothing about Q indicates 
that Judas had a negative reputation or that Jesus ever revoked that prom- 
ise. This Q understanding also supports the idea that mainstream pre-gospel 
Christians accepted Judas as a member of the twelve disciples in good 
standing. 

In the Gospel of Peter, we saw that all twelve disciples mourned Jesus’ 
death and returned to their homes in sadness. There is not a shred of evi- 
dence in this document (at least in the fragments we have) indicating that 
Judas had a negative reputation. Most scholars date the work to the late 
first or early second century. This suggest that although some Christian 
communities, such as those to whom Mark and John served as scripture, 
began to see Judas in a negative light, other Christian communities, at the 
same time that the Gospels were being written, saw Judas as a member in 
good standing of the disciple community. 

After reviewing those passages, we looked at how the gospel authors 
dealt with the story of Jesus’ anointing at Bethany. The analysis showed that 
in early Christian times, Judas was seen as a caring disciple concerned for 
the poor who even rebuked Jesus for wasting resources that might better be 
used to aid the needy. As later Christians became more concerned with the 
theological perfection of Jesus, they appear to have been highly disturbed by 
this story, and each of the gospel authors did what they could to disguise 
the benevolent nature of Judas. The Synoptic Gospels opted in favor of hid- 
ing Judas’s identity, while John invented fables about Judas being a thief and 
a devil. 

Judas’s rebuke to Jesus would have been seen by these more theologically 
concerned Christians as an unjustified attack on Jesus, and this may have 
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given them cause to challenge Judas’s positive reputation and perhaps to 
examine his other innocent acts under a harsher light. 

Lastly, we saw how the image of Judas continued to evolve in a negative 
fashion during the period in which the Gospels were being written. Mark 
had no express motive for the act of “‘handing over’; Matthew subsequently 
proposed a motive of greed; while Luke opted for satanic possession. Still 
later, John combined both motives. 

While the evidence in this chapter suggests that Judas was originally 
involved with a “handing over”’ of Jesus and that such was not considered 
a betrayal of Jesus, it still remains for us to explain what it was that Judas 
did that could be considered in a non-negative manner by the early disciples 
and in a hostile perspective by the gospel writers. 
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Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Herodians, and Priests 


ALL FOUR GOSPELS portray the Pharisees as the chief opponents of Jesus 
during the course of his missionary phase. Mark claims the Pharisees plotted 
to kill Jesus for the crime of healing on the Sabbath. He also says the Phari- 
sees formed a conspiracy with the Herodians (partisans of the Herodian 
royal family) for this purpose. John also says that the Pharisees wanted to 
kill Jesus for healing on the Sabbath but omits any mention of the Herodi- 
ans. (John and Mark describe different Sabbath healing incidents. Neither 
Gospel includes the other’s Sabbath violation story.) Luke reports a separate 
plot by the Herodians alone to kill Jesus. 

Yet, when we get to the Jewish and Roman proceedings against Jesus, the 
Pharisees and Herodians virtually disappear from the story. The high priest 
and the chief priests become the primary opponents of Jesus, urging Pilate 
to crucify him. The charge of violating Jewish law by healing on the Sabbath 
plays no role in either the Jewish or Roman proceedings against Jesus. 

Unless it can be shown that there is some meaningful connection between 
the high priest’s faction and the Pharisees (and/or the Herodians), this the- 
matic discontinuity between the missionary phase of Jesus’ career and the 
final days in Jerusalem suggests that there may be something fishy about 
either the earlier allegations against the Pharisees and/or the Herodians or 
the later allegations about the priests or, perhaps, with both sets of allegations. 

Therefore, we should take a closer look at these various relationships and 
the allegations made. We’ll begin with a look at the high priest and his cir- 
cle, because that is where the narrative seems to break down. 


The High Priest’s Affiliation 


If we rely solely on the gospel evidence, it could be reasonably argued that 
the high priest and the chief priests may have been Pharisees. In support of 
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this position, it could be said that while membership in the priesthood was 
based on heredity, membership in the Pharisees was a matter of voluntary 
choice, based on one’s religious, philosophic, or political beliefs. A priest 
could choose to be a Pharisee or not. By way of contrast, the temple priest- 
hood had more than twenty thousand members;! the Pharisees, the largest 
organized philosophic movement among the Jews, had only about six thou- 
sand adherents.* This would indicate that the vast majority of priests were 
not Pharisees, but it doesn’t mean that some of them couldn’t be. It’s even 
possible, although unlikely, that there might have been Herodians among 
the priesthood. (Priests were more likely, I suspect, to prefer rule by a Jewish 
high priest than by Roman-appointed monarchs.) : 

All four Gospels remain silent about the political, religious, or philosoph- 
ical affiliation of the high priest, so it would not be surprising if many of 
those who heard or read the gospel accounts of what happened to Jesus con- 
cluded that the high priest and his entourage were Pharisees, thereby contin- 
uing their campaign of vitriol against Jesus. But they would be wrong. Luke, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, lets slip that the high priest and his entourage 
all belong to the Sadducee faction.? 

The Sadducees were political, religious, and philosophical rivals of the 
Pharisees, and there were significant differences between the two groups.‘ 
They were bitter rivals.° 

According to Josephus, the Pharisees were respected as the most skilled 
interpreters of Jewish law® and they were known for the leniency of their 
punishments in executing judgments.’ Josephus says of them, 


they are able greatly to persuade the body of the people; and whatsoever they 
do about divine worship, prayers, and sacrifices, they perform them according 
to their direction; insomuch that the cities gave great attestations to them on 
account of their entire virtuous conduct, both in the actions of their lives and 
their discourses also.® 


Jesus himself appears to have held the Pharisees in high regard, at least 
with respect to their teachings. On one occasion, he is he alleged to have 
said, ‘‘The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; therefore, do 


1. Against Apion 2.108. 

2. Jewish Antiquities 17.2.4, 42. 

3. See Acts 4:13 4:6; §:17. 

4. Jewish Antiquities 13.10.6, 293. 

5. In an anecdote from the Mishnah, Rabbi Gamaliel, a contemporary of Jesus, says 
that he had a Sadducee neighbor in Jerusalem and that in preparation for the Sabbath, 
his father told him, “Make haste and bring all sorts of utensils into the alleyway before 
he brings out his and prohibits you [from carrying about in it]” . Erubin 6:2b. 

6. Jewish War 2.8.14, 162. 

7. Jewish Antiquities 13.10.6, 294. 

8. Ibid., 18.1.3, 15. 
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whatever they teach you and follow it” (Matthew 23:2-3). And on another 
occasion, he said, “For I tell you, unless your righteousness exceeds that of 
the scribes and Pharisees, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matthew 5:10). The Gospels suggest that it is the alleged hypocritical prac- 
tices of some Pharisees that upset Jesus rather than their legal opinions and 
understanding of the law and scripture (Matthew 23:3). The Sadducees, 
however, were few in number. They drew their support primarily from 
members of the small wealthy class.? This gave them a lot of political influ- 
ence but little support among the masses. They appear to have had good 
political instincts as regards the Romans, because Roman officials fre- 
quently appointed Sadducees to the position of high priest. John says that 
Caiaphas, who served eighteen years as high priest, was the son-in-law of a 
former high priest named Annas (John 10:13). This Annas served for about 
ten years at a time prior to Caiaphas’s appointment; subsequently, five of 
Annas’s sons went on to become high priest.!° Luke, in Acts, says that 
Annas, Caiaphas, and the whole family belonged to the Sadducees (4:1—-5, 
5:17). Throughout Jesus’ adult life, a Sadducee was high priest. Annas and 
Caiaphas alone served over twenty-eight years between them. 

Josephus describes the Sadducees as very severe in their judgments, more 
so than other Jews.'! But because of their lack of popular support, they were 
unable for the most part to impose their own views of the law on the Jewish 
people. Josephus tells us that when serving in a judicial capacity, the Saddu- 
cees had to ‘‘addict themselves to the notions of the Pharisees, because the 
multitude would not otherwise bear them.’?'? 

If there really was an organized Jewish opposition to Jesus that demanded 
his crucifixion, and that opposition was led by the unpopular Sadducee high 
priest, one would think that there would be some evidence of Sadducee hos- 
tility towards Jesus prior to the final events in Jerusalem. Yet, the Sadducees 
are virtually invisible in the Gospels. 

Mark has only one scene in which Sadducees are identified by affiliation, 
when Jesus is in the Temple. The Sadducees, unlike the vast, overwhelming 
majority of the Jews at the time, didn’t believe in an afterlife,!3 and in Mark, 
the Sadducees challenge Jesus on the matter by posing a hypothetical question 
about a potential problem that could arise between the idea of an afterlife 
and the Jewish practice of levirate marriage (Mark 12:18).!* The confronta- 


9. Ibid., 13.10.6, 298. 

10. Ibid., 20.20.9, 198. 

11. Ibid., 20.9.1, 198. 

12. Ibid., 18.1.4, 17, emphasis added. 

13. See, for example, Jewish War 2.8.14, 164-65; and Acts 23:8. 

14. Levirate marriage is a Jewish practice that occurs when a Jewish male dies with- 
out producing children and his brother marries the widow in order to produce children 
so that the deceased brother’s name might live on. 
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tion is merely one of disagreement; no hostility is evident. Mark doesn’t 
even record a reaction to Jesus’ response. 

Luke, who (inadvertently?) exposes the Sadducee connection to the 
priests in Acts, merely repeats Mark’s episode and makes no other mention 
of the Sadducees in his gospel. John mentions them not at all. Only Mat- 
thew has additional references to the Sadducees, and they appear under 
questionable circumstances (see below). 

Why do the Pharisees disappear from the scenes involving the prosecu- 
tion of Jesus and why do the Gospels avoid mentioning the Sadducee con- 
nections of the prosecuting priests? That the Gospels depict crowds being 
led by the high priest, who, as we see, didn’t have popular support, and not 
by the Pharisees, who had great influence over the masses, seems to be an 
important fact regarding what role the Jews played in this drama. The invis- 
ibility of the Sadducees in this regard is somewhat troubling from the stand- 
point of the historical credibility of the Gospels. Is there some sort of 
polemical misdirection or cover-up going on here? 


The High Priest’s Name 


Closely connected to this problem of not mentioning the religious and polit- 
ical identity of the high priest and his entourage is the lack of agreement 
over who the high priest was and what role he played. Certainly, the high 
priest, in the gospel accounts, is the chief villain in the story (or second only 
to Judas). If the high priest and his entourage bullied Pilate into prosecuting 
Jesus, one would expect the man’s name to be as prominent in the story as 
the Roman governor’s and to be well known in early Christian circles. But 
that doesn’t appear to be the case. 

The high priest during Pilate’s administration was Caiaphas. Mark never 
even mentions his name. Did he know it? If Caiaphas was the chief oppo- 
nent of Jesus during the various trial proceedings, shouldn’t Mark have 
mentioned the name in his gospel, just as he uses Pilate’s name and not just 
his title? 

Luke, who claims to have studied all sorts of sources, also seems a bit 
confused by the high priest’s identity. In his gospel, the evangelist refers to 
the mission of Jesus taking place during the “‘high priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas” (3:2). This is the only mention of these two names in Luke’s gos- 
pel, and he posits a joint priesthood. Also problematic is Luke’s reference in 
Acts 4:6 to “Annas the high priest, Caiaphas, John, and Alexander, and all 
who were of the high-priestly family.” Here he identifies Annas rather than 
Caiaphas as the high priest during the period immediately after the execu- 
tion of Jesus. 

Now it is true that Annas had once served as high priest, but that was 
more than ten years before Pilate became governor. Annas was also a highly 
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influential political figure in Roman circles. While Annas probably kept the 
honorific title of high priest after he had ceased serving in the office, as 
appears to have been customary among former high priests, to position him 
as co-high priest with Caiaphas or as the high priest instead of Caiaphas 
suggests that Luke was somewhat flummoxed by the identity of the Jewish 
ringleader in this conspiracy. 

John and Matthew both know that Caiaphas was the high priest, each 
apparently taking the trouble to find out what this little detail might be 
(Matthew 26:57; John 18:24). But the two disagree over who played the 
key role. Matthew says that Jesus was taken to the house of Caiaphas and 
never makes any mention of Annas in the course of his gospel, while John 
says that Jesus was taken to the house of Annas and held there, separate and 
apart from Caiaphas (Matthew 26:57; John 18:13). (Mark 14:53 only says 
that Jesus was taken to the high priest, without identifying him by name, 
and makes no mention of the high priest’s house.) In Matthew, Caiaphas is 
the chief interrogator of Jesus at the Jewish proceedings. In John, there is no 
Jewish proceeding and Caiaphas performs only a ministerial role in transfer- 
ring Jesus from Annas’s custody to Pilate’s custody. 

Such confusion and/or lack of knowledge over the high priest’s name, 
what role which priest played, and the suppression of the high priest’s politi- 
cal and religious affiliation suggest that at some level there is a substantial 
degree of literary invention going on in the early stages of this story’s devel- 
opment and that such manufacture of details took place well after the events 
in question by persons who did not know very much about what actually 
happened. If the high priest played the role that the Gospels say he did, then 
there should be more familiarity with his identity and greater consistency in 
describing his role than is evident in the four gospels. 


The Herodians 


The Herodians were Jewish partisans of the Herodian royal family, Roman 
loyalists through and through. Perhaps Herodians saw the royal family as 
bringing some sort of independence from Rome; perhaps they were mostly 
royal hangers-on, members of the royal court, military officials, soldiers in 
the royal army, or supervisors or employees in the vast economic complexes 
controlled by the Herodian rulers. We don’t actually know much about 
them other than what can be routinely inferred from relations between citi- 
zens and monarchies. What we can be sure of, however, is that Herodians 
would have been absolutely horrified by anyone going around proclaiming 
the arrival of a new kingdom that would replace their Roman sponsors or 
the Herodian family. Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, had already exe- 
cuted John the Baptist, who had preached that just such a kingdom was 
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coming. And this Roman appointee expressed great concern when he 
learned that Jesus preached a similar message and had a popular following. 

The Herod family members were not legitimate rulers of Roman Israel, 
at least from a Jewish legal standpoint. The last officially recognized Jewish 
rulers of Israel were of the Hasmonaean dynasty, founded by Judah Mac- 
cabee in the middle of the second century BCE. In overthrowing the Greek 
overlords that ruled Judea, the Hasmonaeans eventually established an inde- 
pendent Jewish political realm that approximated the size of the kingdom 
allegedly ruled by David. 

Not long after the death of Judah Maccabee, one of his brothers, Simon, 
became the head of the dynasty. Around the year 140 BCE, the Jewish legis- 
lature officially appointed Simon and his descendants to be “‘their leader and 
high priest forever, until a trustworthy prophet should arise” (1 Maccabees 
14:41). The lawmakers inscribed this decree on bronze tablets erected at the 
sanctuary and copies were deposited in the treasury (1 Maccabees 14:48- 
49). It’s worth noting that the Hasmonaeans were not descendants of David; 
they were members of the priestly Levite clan. In a later development, some 
Hasmonaean high priests alienated many leading Jews by trying to take on 
the additional role of ‘‘king” over the Jewish people. 

In 63 BCE, the Roman general Pompey conquered the Jewish nation and 
captured Jerusalem. This Davidic-sized Jewish kingdom was now a Roman 
territory. Political feuds, military struggles for political power, and occa- 
sional rebellions by Hasmonaeans and others followed in the Roman wake. 

In 40 BCE, the Roman Senate declared Herod the Great “‘King of the 
Jews.” Herod was not a Hasmonaean. Many at the time questioned whether 
he was even a Jew.!5 He was, however, an effective military leader who 
earned his bones by crushing Jewish revolts against Rome in the Galilee 
region. In 37 BCE, Herod captured Jerusalem, ousting an anti-Roman Has- 
monaean holdout, and firmly established his control over Roman Israel. In 
the course of his reign, he killed off any potential Hasmonaean claimants to 
the throne. 

Herod died in 4 BCE, deeply hated by the Jewish masses but highly popu- 
lar with the Roman elite. After his death, leading Jewish citizens petitioned 
for an end to the Herodian dynasty and asked that the land be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Roman governor of Syria. The emperor, however, 
divided Herod’s kingdom among several of Herod’s relatives, with the Gali- 
lee and other territories going to Herod Antipas, who remained in that office 
until after the death of Jesus. For a short while, another son, Archelaus, 
ruled in Judea, but Rome considered him a failure and removed him from 
office, placing Judea under the direct rule of Roman governors. 


15. Jewish Antiquities 14.1.3, 93 14.15.2, 403. 
6, Ibids t7efts2, F144. 
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Pharisees and Herodians in the Gospels 


The Gospel of John makes no reference at all to Herod or the Herodians. 
Mark makes only three references to the Herodians (not counting the inci- 
dent with John the Baptist). All three of Mark’s references suggest a state of 
conflict between Jesus and the Herodians, and all three portray the Pharisees 
and the Herodians as allies. In all three cases, Matthew and Luke alter or 
omit Mark’s version of events. 

In two of the three instances, Matthew eliminates Mark’s reference to the 
Herodians (substituting Sadducees for Herodians on one of those occa- 
sions), and only in the third instance does he retain the Herodian role. This 
last instance is the only occasion in which Matthew actually acknowledges 
the existence of the Herodians during Jesus’ adult career (except for the 
story of the death of John the Baptist).17 

Luke repeats only two of the stories and, in both instances, eliminates the 
reference to the Herodians. In one of the two instances, he also eliminates 
Mark’s reference to the Pharisees; in the other instance, he significantly soft- 
ens the opposition of the Pharisees. However, he also adds an important 
story in which the Herodians plot to kill Jesus and the Pharisees warn Jesus 
about the plan (Luke 13:31). This allegation so cuts against the grain of the 
basic thrust of all four Gospels that we should probably conclude that it 
reflects an actual event from the time of Jesus and that it was probably well 
known enough to have survived to the time of Luke. 

More importantly, Luke is the only gospel author to give Herod a role in 
the Roman trial of Jesus, but his portrayal of Herod in the trial story seems 
inconsistent with his earlier evidence. We will save our observations on that 
matter for our discussion of the Roman proceedings. , 


The Sabbath Violations 


Mark’s first reference to the Herodians comes after the incident in which 
Jesus, on the Sabbath, heals a man with a withered hand. This act allegedly 
infuriated the Pharisees, who then conspired with the Herodians to put 
Jesus to death (Mark 3:6). Mark’s story presents several problems. 

First, as many commentators have pointed out, Jesus’ act of healing 
involved no act of labor on his part, so there was no Sabbath violation. Sec- 
ond, even if there were a Sabbath violation, the Pharisees didn’t believe in a 
death penalty for Sabbath violations. As explained below, the Pharisees 
believed that the penalty for violating the Sabbath was the sacrifice of two 
pigeons as a “sin offering.” Third, the idea of a conspiracy between Phari- 


17. Matthew, of course, has a birth story about Jesus in which Herod the Great tries 
to kill Jesus by killing all the recently born babies in Bethlehem. 
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sees and Herodians to kill anyone, let alone Jesus, as I discuss below, seems 
highly improbable from a historical viewpoint. 

Gospel claims that Sabbath violations resulted in a death penalty proba- 
bly depend primarily upon Exodus 35:2, which says, “whoever does any 
work on [the Sabbath] shall be put to death.” The incident in question seems 
to be directly related to starting a fire on the Sabbath,'® and there is little 
evidence in the Torah that a death penalty applied to anything other than 
activities related to the starting of a fire. A full treatment can’t be set forth 
here but, at the minimum, we should review a couple of important pieces 
of data. ; 

To begin with, as already pointed out above, the Pharisees were known 
for the leniency of their punishments. Additionally, in all the gospel accounts 
of the Sabbath violations, Jesus defended his actions based on legal interpre- 
tations of scripture. Therefore, any violations would have been considered 
unintentional. A key Torah passage that deals with unintentional violations 
of God’s commandments is Leviticus 4. There we find a lengthy discourse 
about what should be done when someone “unintentionally” violates any 
of the Lord’s commandments.!9 

The text distinguishes among violations by priests, rulers, the nation, and 
individuals. In all categories, a “‘sin offering” is required and certain rituals 
were to be followed. In the case of an individual, the “sin offering” was to 
be a ‘‘female goat without blemish” (4:28). A few verses later, Leviticus 5:7 
indicates that if the person is too poor to afford a goat, one can substitute 
two turtledoves or two pigeons. 

Even if Jesus’ Sabbath violation was intentional, the Pharisees went even 
further than Leviticus 4 in their leniency. They imposed “‘sin offerings” even 
on those who intentionally violated the Sabbath. This is evidenced in the 
late second-century Jewish treatise known as the Mishnah, a compilation of 
Pharisaic and rabbinical teachings on the Torah. One relevant passage reads: 


A general rule did they state concerning the Sabbath: 

Whoever forgets the basic principle of the Sabbath and performed many 
acts of labor on many different Sabbath days is liable only for a single sin 
offering. 

He who knows the principle of the Sabbath and performed many acts of 
labor on many different Sabbaths is liable for the violation of each and every 
Sabbath. 


18. The next verse says, “You shall kindle no fire in all your dwellings on the sabbath 
day.” 

19. “The Lord spoke to Moses, saying, Speak to the people of Israel, saying: When 
anyone sins unintentionally in any of the Lorp’s commandments about things not to be 
done, and does any one of them...” (Leviticus 4:1-2). 
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He who knows that it is the Sabbath and performed many acts of labor on 
many different Sabbaths is liable for the violation of each and every generative 


category of labor. . 
He who performs many acts of labor of a single type is liable only for a 


single sin offering.?° 


As this excerpt makes clear, even one ‘“‘who knows the principle of the 
Sabbath” should be subjected to no more than the payment of a “sin offer- 
ing.” The difference between the “intentional” violator and the “uninten- 
tional’ violator is that for multiple violations the intentional violator has to 
make an offering for each violation, while the unintentional violator only 
has to make one offering. The sin offering for a poor person would be the 
two pigeons mentioned in the Leviticus 4 instructions. 

So, if Jesus had violated the Sabbath, intentionally or otherwise, the Phar- 
isees would have insisted only that he sacrifice a couple of pigeons as a pen- 
alty. The charge that they wanted to kill Jesus for such a violation was pure 
literary invention and should cast significant doubt on any other gospel 
claims of Pharisee hostility against Jesus for violating Jewish law. This is 
especially so in light of the previously mentioned teaching of Jesus that the 
Jews should do whatever the Pharisees say (as opposed following the way 
they act). It seems highly unlikely that Jesus would have had such a teaching 
if he thought the Pharisees would execute someone for a simple violation of 
the Sabbath laws. 

There is also little likelihood that the Pharisees would have joined in a 
conspiratorial alliance with the Herodians. As a general political principle, 
the Pharisees were opposed to the Herodian monarchy, and Josephus implies 
that they were opposed to monarchy in general.?! They even refused to sub- 
mit to King Herod’s demand that they take a loyalty oath to both Herod 
and to Caesar.”* That high priests at the time came from the unpopular Sad- 
ducee sect instead of from the ranks of the highly regarded Pharisee movement 
further indicates a lack of good relations between Pharisees and Roman 
rulers. ‘ ' 

One Pharisee faction at the time of Jesus, which Josephus refers to as “‘the 
Fourth Way,” was actively engaged in revolution against the Roman gov- 
ernment, opposing the paying of taxes and demanding the end of Roman 
control over the Jewish homeland. Josephus says that the Fourth Way drew 
a large following that caused an ongoing state of disruption.23 He draws a 
straight line between the revolutionary philosophy of the Fourth Way 


20. m. Shabbat 7:1. 

21. Jewish Antiquities 17.2.4, 41. 
22. Ibid., 17.2.4, 42. 

23. Wid., 13.1.4. 
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(founded in 6 CE) and the subsequent events that led to the Jewish revolt 
against Rome in 66 CE.?4 

In any event, Matthew takes Mark’s Sabbath story and omits the Herodi- 
ans’ involvement in the plot to kill Jesus, leaving just the Pharisees in full 
homicidal froth (Matthew 12:14). Luke, in his version of the story, also 
omits Herodian involvement in this conspiracy, but says only that the Phari- 
sees were furious with Jesus and discussed what should be done with him 
(Luke 6:11). He makes no claim that Pharisees tried to kill Jesus. Luke later 
says that in a separate development Herod plotted to kill Jesus and the Phar- 
isees warned him of Herod’s plan. 


The Yeast of the Pharisees and the Yeast of Herod 


Mark’s second reference to the Herodians comes after the incident of the 
miraculously multiplying loaves and fish that fed thousands. Jesus says to 
his disciples, ‘““Watch out—beware of the yeast of the Pharisees and the yeast 
of Herod” (Mark 8:15). Jesus then gives a very enigmatic explanation for 
this warning, but it appears to have something to do with having faith in 
Jesus’ teachings. Matthew clarifies this a bit by specifically saying that 
“‘veast”’ referred to teachings, but he substitutes Sadducees for the Herodi- 
ans (16:12). Luke omits the statement altogether. 

John appears to have substituted an entirely different story into this same 
setting. In John, instead of talking about “‘yeast,” the evangelist substitutes 
a sermon on the Eucharist, an alternative bread-teaching reference.?> He 
makes no reference to Herodian hostility. 


Render unto Caesar 


Mark’s third incident occurs at the Temple after Jesus arrives in Jerusalem. 
In Mark’s version of the story, Jesus was teaching in the Temple and angered 
the priests, scribes, and elders, so they sent a delegation of Pharisees and 
Herodians to trip Jesus up with a tricky question: 


Teacher, we know that you are sincere, and show deference to no one; for you 
do not regard people with partiality, but teach the way of God in accordance 
with truth. Is it lawful to pay taxes to the emperor, or not? Should we pay 
them, or should we not? (Mark 12:14-15) 


This question went to the heart of the Pharisee Fourth Way insurrection 
against Rome. Notice that the question asks if it is “lawful” to pay taxes to 


24. Ibid.,. 75.2.8. 
25. See, generally, John 16:22-59. 
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Rome as opposed to “‘pragmatic” to pay the taxes. The Fourth Way vehe- 
mently argued that paying taxes to Rome violated the law. If Jesus endorsed 
the Fourth Way position, he would have become an immediate violator of 
Roman law and subject to arrest, probably on charges of insurrection. So 
who would ask him such a question? 

It is highly unlikely that the Pharisees, who in principle opposed Roman 
occupation of Israel (although the vast majority of Pharisees disagreed with 
the strategy of their Fourth Way faction), would publicly jeopardize any Jew 
who supported the Fourth Way by publicly asking such a question. The 
Herodians, however, would have been keenly interested in this issue. They 
were Roman loyalists charged with the obligation to put down any such 
rebellious activity. If anyone put this question to Jesus, it would almost cer- 
tainly have been Herodians and Herodians alone. 

Jesus avoided the Herodian trap with his famous reply, ‘Give to the 
emperor the things that are the emperor’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s” (Mark 12:17). (The more familiar language of ‘“‘render unto Caesar” 
comes from the King James translation.) On the surface, this sounds as if 
Jesus urged Jews to pay taxes to Rome, but to this day, scholars debate what 
Jesus meant by the statement. What belongs to Rome and what belongs 
to God? 

Taking the story at face value, Jesus responded after examining a coin 
with the emperor’s face on it. Such coins would have been issued by Rome, 
and Jesus probably meant to indicate that coins with the face of Caesar are 
the property of Rome and everything else is the property of God. So if 
Romans wanted their coins back, they could have them. But should they be 
entitled to the land of Israel? Jesus doesn’t publicly follow that thread to its 
logical conclusion. 

Matthew 22:15—16 changes the story slightly. In his version, it is not the 
priests who sent out the delegation, it was the Pharisees themselves, and 
they grabbed a few Herodians on the way over. The Herodians, implicitly, 
are given a less hostile status toward Jesus than exhibited by the Pharisees. 

In Luke’s account of this incident, he omits the reference to either Hero- 
dians or Pharisees. He retains Mark’s claim that the priests were the ones 
who initiated the inquiry about taxes, but says that they sent out “spies” to 
question Jesus (Luke 20:20). 


Matthew’s ‘‘Sadducee’”’ Additions 


Matthew, although he, too, suppresses Caiaphas’s affiliation, is the only 
gospel author who seems to recognize the existence of a Sadducee problem, 
and he introduces Sadducee conflicts into his Gospel. But on each of the 
occasions he does so, it appears to be the modification of an existing source 
and not based on a genuine description of the event. In that regard, we have 
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already noted above that Matthew changed Mark’s “yeast of the Herodi- 
ans” to “‘yeast of the Sadducees.”’ 

In another instance, Matthew again alters Mark’s account to bring Sad- 
ducees into the picture. Mark 8:11 describes a scene in which the Pharisees 
come to argue with Jesus and they ask him for a sign of his authority. Mat- 
thew 16:1 says it was Pharisees and Sadducees who came to argue. 

In addition to the two scenes mentioned above, Matthew has one addi- 
tional incident involving the Sadducees, but it is not clear that the Sadducees 
originally appeared in that source either, and it doesn’t involve Sadducee 
opposition to Jesus. It is an excerpt from Q in which crowds come for the 
baptism of John. In Matthew 3:7, John specifically addresses the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in the crowd and refers to them as “you brood of vipers.” In 
Luke 3:7, John makes the same remark but addresses it to the crowd in gen- 
eral and does not describe either the Pharisees or Sadducees as John’s target. 

Who has the better version of the Q passage, Matthew or Luke? Did 
Matthew add factions or did Luke remove them or was it some combination 
of both authors amending the text? 

As a general rule, scholars prefer Luke to Matthew in reconstructing Q, 
but not in every situation. Here, we have evidence that on two occasions 
Matthew has added Sadducees to passages where they didn’t exist in the 
source material. In Luke, we have evidence that the author occasionally soft- 
ened or removed source passages that portrayed Pharisees in a manner hos- 
tile toward Jesus. So we have evidence that Matthew might have added 
Sadducees and that Luke might have removed Pharisees. 

However, elsewhere in Q, we have a major vitriolic tirade against the 
Pharisees, and both Matthew and Luke incorporate the Pharisee attack into 
their gospels (Matthew 23; Luke 11:37-52). This suggests to me that the Q 
passage originally referenced only the Pharisees, Matthew added the Saddu- 
cees, while Luke substituted ‘‘crowds”’ for the Pharisees. However, we can’t 
draw this conclusion with a high degree of certainty. 


Conclusions 


All four gospel accounts omit the fact that the high priest, who allegedly led 
the attacks on Jesus before Pilate, was a member of the Sadducee sect, a 
small and highly unpopular faction among the Jewish people that was at 
political and religious odds with the Pharisees but that had good political 
ties to the Roman governors. At least one gospel author, Luke, knew of this 
identity, but chose not to mention it in his gospel account. If the incident 
ever happened as described in the Gospels, all four authors should have 
known about this high priest’s Sadducee affiliation. 

Mark does not appear to know the high priest’s name and Luke is con- 
fused as to the identity of the high priest, on one occasion identifying him 
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as Annas instead of Caiaphas and on another referring to the nonexistent 
joint priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas. The Gospels are also unclear as to 
whether Annas or Caiaphas played the key role and as to whether or not 
there was any Jewish trial proceeding. 

Yet, despite the aggressive role attributed to the Sadducee faction at the 
trials of Jesus, the Sadducees remain virtually invisible in the Gospels, with 
almost no evidence whatsoever of hostility toward Jesus. Mark describes 
only one minor instance in which he depicts a casual debate between Jesus 
and the Sadducees over the issue of the existence of life after death. Luke 
simply parrots the same story, even though he apparently believed that the 
Sadducee faction dominated the anti-Jesus prosecution. John doesn’t men- 
tion the Sadducees at all. 

Only Matthew provides any evidence of pre-arrest Sadducee hostility, 
but he seems to have done so by altering the source material to add Saddu- 
cees where none originally existed. In one instance, he changed Mark’s Her- 
odians to Sadducees. In another, he added Sadducees where Mark had none. 
In the third instance, where the nature of the source material is uncertain, 
in an excerpt from the lost Q, Sadducees appear, but not in connection with 
Jesus. They are denounced by John the Baptist. 

If the Jewish high priest and his associates had pushed Pilate to crucify 
Jesus, we would expect his name, politico-religious affiliation, and role in 
the proceedings to be well known and widely circulated among early Chris- 
tians. That Luke, with all his sources, could be so confused as to the identify 
of the high priest suggests that the story of priestly involvement may have 
been a late invention by pre-gospel Christian writers and storytellers who 
worked more from rumor and polemic than from historical facts. 

That all four gospel authors fail to mention the Sadducee connection of the 
high priest, even though they frequently identify the Pharisees as opponents 
of Jesus, suggests that either they didn’t know about the connection (although 
Luke clearly did), which would further indicate that the story was a late inven- 
tion, or they were hiding that fact in order to create the false impression that 
Pharisees were somehow involved in seeking the death of Jesus. 

With regard to the claim that the Pharisees wanted to kill Jesus for healing 
on the Sabbath, we saw that such an allegation is historically improbable. The 
believable evidence indicates that the Pharisees were extremely lenient in their 
judgments and that they believed that the punishment for violating the Sab- 
bath law required nothing more than the sacrifice of a couple of pigeons as a 
sin offering. Jesus allegedly praised the Pharisees for their teachings on the law 
and urged all Jews to follow Pharisee teachings. This reinforces the idea that 
the Pharisees had a relatively humane philosophy of Jewish law. 

The one hostile faction in the Gospels that would have certainly wanted 
to stop the Jesus movement was the Herodians, staunch Roman loyalists 
who supported the Herodian royal family. The Herodians ruled in Galilee 
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and Peraea, where Jesus conducted his missionary activity and Herod Anti- 
pas had already executed John the Baptist even though there was no evi- 
dence that John promoted insurrectionary activity. 

Despite the obvious Herodian hostility to Jesus, the Herodians are almost 
as invisible in the Gospels as the Sadducees. Besides the story of John the 
Baptist, only Mark and Luke preserve evidence of Herodian plots to kill 
Jesus. Mark falsely portrays the Herodian effort as a co-conspiracy with the 
Pharisees, but Luke says that on a different occasion Pharisees warned Jesus 
of Herod’s plans. Matthew reedits Mark to eliminate the evidence of Hero- 
dian hostility, and John ignores the Herodian effort altogether. 

The evidence here suggests that the alleged hostility of the Pharisees and 
of the Sadducee high priest toward Jesus may have been late literary inven- 
tions adopted by the gospel authors but not representative of what the earli- 
est Christians believed in the years immediately after the death of Jesus. At 
the same time, we see a trend in the Gospels to downplay Herodian involve- 
ment in the death of Jesus, just as we will see later a gospel effort to down- 
play Pilate’s (and Herod’s) responsibility for the death of Jesus. 
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Jesus in Jerusalem 


THE JEWISH HOLIDAY of Passover celebrates the seminal event in Jewish 
history, the belief that God directly intervened in human affairs to liberate 
the Jewish people from a foreign oppressor and that he devastated the 
enemy nation by striking down the firstborn child of every non-Israelite 
family. Josephus alleges that in the time of Jesus approximately three million 
Jews were present in Jerusalem to celebrate the holiday.' The vast majority 
would have been pilgrims, and most of them probably arrived several days 
before the holiday to engage in ritual purification ceremonies so that they 
could enter the Temple.* 

Josephus also says that the festival seasons were occasions of insurrec- 
tion.? During the Passover of 4 BCE, shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great and probably close in time to the birth of Jesus, a massive Jewish riot 
broke out against the Herodian family.* A key demand had been that the 
high priest, a Herodian appointee, be removed from office. The charge was 
that he collaborated with Herod in the execution of two beloved Jewish 
teachers who had protested Herod’s placing of two golden eagles over a gate 
and who led a guerilla action to remove the eagles. Herod’s son, Archelaus, 
who served as interim ruler pending the appointment of Herod’s successor, 
rejected the demands, and a battle broke out between the crowds and the 
Herodian army.’ Over three thousand Jews were killed while preparing their 
festival sacrifices, and Archelaus drove the crowds out of Jerusalem before 
the festival ended.¢ 


. Jewish War 2.14.3, 280. 
. See, for example, John 11:55. 
. Jewish War 1.4.3, 88. 
.. Ibid., 252.3; To. 
. Ibid., 2.1. 
~ Ibid, 22.23, 10. 
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Shortly after this insurrection, three separate concurrent rebellions broke 
out as several Jewish political/military figures sought to seize the Jewish 
throne and declare themselves king over the Jews.? The Roman military 
crushed the rebel forces and crucified over two thousand of the Jewish 
Participants.® 

Ten years later, while Jesus was in his teens, Judas of Galilee launched the 
Pharisee Fourth Way movement that urged rebellion against Rome.? We 
have no evidence that the Romans captured Judas, and his movement con- 
tinued to function well after the death of Jesus. The sons of Judas the Gali- 
lean, Jacob and Simon, were crucified in 46 CE for continuing their father’s 
work.!° 

Mark 15:7 tells us that during Jesus’ last days in Jerusalem, another 
rebellion broke out among the Passover crowds and deaths resulted. 

The combination of Passover ideology and ongoing rebellious activity 
was a volatile combination. On these festival occasions, the Roman gover- 
nor moved large numbers of Roman soldiers into Jerusalem to put down 
any form of anti-Roman disorder. 

About three days before Jesus left for Jerusalem for the last time, shortly 
before the start of the Passover celebration, Luke 13:31 tells us that Herod 
Antipas, the Roman ruler of Galilee who had recently killed John the Baptist 
and who thought of Jesus as a risen John, wanted to kill Jesus, too. Jesus left 
for Jerusalem, outside of Herod’s jurisdiction, but because of the Passover 
holiday, Herod would also be going to Jerusalem. According to Luke 23:12, 
Herod and Pilate were enemies at the time; after the execution of Jesus, they 
became fast friends. 


The Messianic Arrival 


All four Gospels agree that a few days before the start of the Jewish holiday 
of Passover, Jesus came into Jerusalem in messianic fashion and large 
crowds hailed him as a messenger from God who would usher in a new 
kingdom. There are, however, some slight differences in the Gospels as to 
what words the crowds uttered that raise a question as to what role the 
crowd thought Jesus would play in this scheme. 

In Mark 11:9-10, the crowd shouts, in part, “Blessed is the one who 
comes in the name of the Lord! Blessed is the coming kingdom of our ances- 
tor David!” Mark’s phrasing is slightly odd. The crowd hails Jesus as a mes- 
senger from God and associates Jesus with the arrival of a grand new 


7. Ibid., 2.4.1-3. 
S. Ibidiy 2.5325 75: 
9. See chapter 8. 
10. Jewish Antiquities 20.5.2, 102. 
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Davidic kingdom, but the crowd doesn’t actually hail Jesus as the ruler of 
that kingdom. 

This suggests that the crowd might have identified Jesus not with the 
Messiah but with the ancient prophet Elijah, who Jews expected to herald 
in the arrival of the Messiah. In fact, earlier in Mark, just such a scenario is 
evident. Shortly before Jesus headed toward Jerusalem, Mark 8:27 says that 
Jesus asked his disciples, “Who do people say that I am?” 

The disciples replied, “John the Baptist; and others, Elijah; and still oth- 
ers, one of the prophets” (Mark 8:28). According to Mark, then, those Jews 
who thought highly of Jesus thought of him in prophetic terms rather than 
in messianic terms. 

This is brought home in the very next verses. Jesus asked the disciples 
who they thought he was. Only Peter evinces any understanding, and he 
refers to Jesus as the Messiah (Mark 8:29). Jesus then orders his disciples to 
say nothing about this to anyone (8:30). If Jesus believed himself to be the 
Messiah, or if his inner circle so believed, then, according to Mark, that 
belief was kept secret from the Jewish masses. This strongly suggests that 
among those Jews outside the inner circle, Jesus was seen in his lifetime as 
an Elijah-like figure who would herald the coming of the Messiah but was 
not the Messiah himself. It also strongly suggests that Jesus during his life- 
time didn’t publicly teach that he was the Messiah, and that the identity of 
Jesus as the Messiah may have been a later understanding after he died. 

As it turns out, despite Peter’s identification of Jesus as the Messiah, it 
appears that even this disciple still had the wrong understanding of who 
Jesus was. In Mark’s very next scene (8:31), Jesus teaches the disciples that 
he must be rejected by the Jewish authorities, be killed, and rise up after 
three days. Peter rebukes Jesus for this teaching and Jesus denounces Peter 
as Satan. ““Get behind me, Satan! For you are setting your mind not on 
divine things but on human things” (8:33). 

Mark’s gospel raises a troubling problem for New Testament scholars. 
His main theme is that Jesus is the Son of God (Mark 1:1) and no humans 
truly understood who Jesus really was until after he died. Throughout 
Mark’s gospel, no human seems to know who Jesus really is, not even the 
inner circle of disciples. Scholars refer to this lack of understanding as the 
Messianic Secret.!! 

While Mark admits that many Jews thought of Jesus as corresponding to 
Elijah rather than the Messiah, in the Christian tradition, the role of Elijah 
was shifted to John the Baptist and all four Gospels portray John as the her- 
ald to Jesus as Messiah. But, as we shall see below, that understanding 
appears to be wrong. 


11. Ehrman 2000, 68. 
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So, with Mark’s Jesus keeping his true identity secret, even from the disci- 
ples, and with Jews identifying Jesus with Elijah rather than with the Mes- 
siah, we can see why Mark has the crowd shout out as it does. They saw 
Jesus as the Messiah’s herald but not as the Messiah himself. This early Jew- 
ish understanding of Jesus as an Elijah rather than a Messiah was more than 
the other three evangelists could bear, and they all reworked the arrival 
scene to eliminate any question about Jesus’ identity. 

Matthew 21:9 clarifies Mark’s apparent ambiguity about the role of Jesus 
by having the crowd specifically hail him as the Son of David. John 12:12, 
however, has the crowd hail Jesus as “the King of Israel,’ omitting the 
Davidic connection. As we saw in chapter 2, John’s community appears to 
have accepted that Jesus may not have had Davidic ancestry. Nevertheless, 
in John’s telling, the crowd sees Jesus as an earthly king ruling over just 
Israel and not over a larger worldwide kingdom. 

Luke 19:38 has a still more ambiguous setting. In his version, the crowd 
hails Jesus as “the king” without any indication of what sort of realm he 
would rule over. Was it to be the kingdom of Israel, some larger worldly 
kingdom incorporating the Gentiles, or a heavenly kingdom? Luke’s gospel 
generally attempts to incorporate Gentiles into the kingdom of Jesus, and 
his imprecision here as to the extent of Jesus’ dominion encourages that 
perception. 

More importantly, however, Luke adds an interesting detail, one that is 
suggestive of a political concern that, as we shall see later, is more explicitly 
set forth in the Gospel of John. Luke 19:39 tells us that as Jesus approached 
Jerusalem in messianic fashion, hailed as king by the crowd, some Pharisees 
approached him and said, “‘Teacher, order your disciples to stop.” The use 
of the term “teacher” suggests that the Pharisees had a respectful attitude 
toward Jesus but that they were concerned with the political implications of 
how Jesus came into Jerusalem while Roman forces were present. The con- 
cern expressed here is for what the Roman authorities might do to someone 
coming into the Jewish capitol while being hailed by his followers as the 
rightful ruler over the Jewish people. 

Despite these differences among the four Gospels, the primary point to 
be made here is that Jewish crowds saw Jesus as ushering in a new earthly 
kingdom that would displace the Roman Empire, and that Jesus had an 
important role in bringing that kingdom about. While the nature and scope 
of this kingdom may be subject to debate, and whether Jesus during his life- 
time was seen as a prophet or as a Messiah in connection with this kingdom 
may be an issue, one thing would be fairly certain. Any of these understand- 
ings would have been seen by the Romans as a direct challenge by Jesus to 
their authority, and Jesus would have to have expected that his teachings 
might provoke a forceful Roman response. 
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Synoptic Gospels vs. John 


Although the four Gospels essentially agree with each other as to the man- 
ner of Jesus’ arrival at Jerusalem in his final days, the Synoptic Gospels and 
John radically disagree with each other as to what happened in those last 
days between his arrival in Jerusalem and his crucifixion. In this chapter, we 
will focus on events that occurred prior to the arrest of Jesus. In the remain- 
ing chapters, we will look at the subsequent proceedings. 

After Jesus’ arrival in Jerusalem, Mark depicts a series of nine confronta- 
tions at the Temple between Jesus and Jewish opponents. Two of these inci- 
dents cause the priestly opponents of Jesus to seek his arrest and put him to 
death, but they choose not to act at the time for fear of the crowds (Mark 
I1:15-18; 12:12). The first of these confrontations, and the one on which 
scholars tend to focus most in promoting the idea that Jewish authorities 
were extremely hostile toward Jesus, is the famous incident in which Jesus 
chased the money-changers from the Temple. The other, much less known 
and less discussed, is Jesus’ parable of the Wicked Tenants. Finally, after the 
several confrontations at the Temple, the priests once again schemed to find 
a way to arrest Jesus without inciting the crowd (Mark 14:1). 

In the discussion below. we will see that these two major confrontations 
are gross distortions of what happened between Jesus and his alleged oppo- 
nents. More specifically, it will be seen that the money-changers incident 
was a relatively minor event that had no great significance at the time, and 
that the parable of the Wicked Tenants was, for the most part, a later Chris- 
tian invention placed in the mouth of Jesus. The rest of the confrontations 
at the Temple were relatively insignificant, and the group of incidents taken 
as a whole, when placed in historical context, was unlikely to.have gener- 
ated such anger among the Jewish authorities that the chief priests would 
have sought Jesus’ death. 

In John, however, after Jesus arrives in Jerusalem, he stays away from the 
city and has no encounters with Jewish opponents until he is arrested. John 
2:13-25 tells a story about the money-changers similar to Mark’s, but it 
contains some significant differences. Most importantly, in John, the inci- 
dent does not result in any plan to kill Jesus. John also says that the event 
happened about two years earlier. Analysis of John’s gospel also suggests 
that some of the confrontations depicted in the Synoptic Gospels as taking 
place during the last week before Passover happened, according to John, on 
earlier occasions in Jerusalem. 

John also has an entirely different trigger event that leads Jewish oppo- 
nents to seek the death of Jesus. In his account, it is Jesus’ raising of Lazarus 
from the dead that causes a major conflict with the Jewish authorities and 
encourages them to seek his death. 

Here we should probably take note of some chronological concerns with 
the Gospel of John. In the Synoptic Gospels, the full mission of Jesus 
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appears to take place within a single year. They portray Jesus going to Jeru- 
salem only in his final days and concentrate his mission in his home territory 
in Galilee. John, however, if we follow his narrative in literal fashion, has 
Jesus appear in Jerusalem on three Passovers and on other holidays, concen- 
trating the great part of Jesus’ mission in Jerusalem. In John, most of the 
disputes that take place between Jesus and his Jewish opponents take place 
in Jerusalem and its surrounding environment rather than in Galilee. The 
three Passovers indicate a mission that lasted at least between two and three 
years. 

In and of itself, John’s chronology wouldn’t necessarily be a significant 
problem. Early on, the church fathers argued that John just depicts other 
aspects of Jesus’ mission that were left out of the Synoptic Gospels. But 
John’s chronology and description of the money-changers scene raises sig- 
nificant questions about what happened in the final days and why. 

Another interesting conflict between John and the Synoptics concerns the 
day on which Jesus was executed vis-a-vis the start of the Passover holiday. 
There are two stages in the Passover celebration. The first stage is the Day 
of Preparation; the second is the Festival of Unleavened Bread. On the Day 
of Preparation, the priests prepare the sacrificial lambs and distribute the 
meat to the Jewish worshippers. In Jewish custom, the calendar day begins 
at nightfall. The first night following the Day of Preparation begins a new 
day and the start of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, during which celebrants 
partake of the Passover meal. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, the Last Supper is a Passover meal and Jesus is 
arrested afterwards, during the first day of the Festival of Unleavened Bread. 
In John, Jesus is arrested on the Day of Preparation, before the start of the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread, and the Last Supper is not a Passover meal. 

Students of the New Testament have long been puzzled by many chrono- 
logical aspects of John’s gospel.!2 A number of scholars have attempted to 
address this concern by rearranging various parts of John’s gospel to pro- 
vide the appearance of better chronological consistency, but the proposed 
solutions are highly contentious.'8 Another approach has been to argue that 
John has rearranged the sequence of events for thematic reasons.'* Some of 
those who make this argument have suggested that John’s three separate 
Passover scenarios were originally all about a single Passover and that John 
has shifted portions of the single story to different locations in his gospel for 
narrative purposes.!* 

Perhaps the best way to think about this proposed solution is to think of 
a story or a movie in which there are flashbacks or flashes forward that give 


12. Brown 2003, 41-46. 
13. Ibid., 43. 

14. Ibid., 41-42. 
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aspects of the story more meaning. You follow the story along one time 
frame and suddenly you are transported to another chronological period 
that reveals some important piece of information that helps make sense of 
the plot. After this revelation, the narrative brings you back to where you 
were and the story continues. 

I find this theory, three separate stories that originally occurred on a sin- 
gle Passover but out of chronological order, to be most attractive; person- 
ally, I think that is the case. Unfortunately, we can’t really know what the 
author intended here. Nevertheless, whether the money-changers scene hap- 
pened on the last Passover or two years earlier, it is apparent that the author 
of John considers it insignificant in terms of what happened to Jesus in his 
last days. This in turn suggests that there was a great deal of confusion 
among early Christians as to what happened in the last days and that there 
was no clear understanding of what happened or why. 


Chasing the Money-Changers 


Mark places the story of Jesus chasing the money-changers on the day after 
he arrived in Jerusalem. Luke and Matthew place it on the same day that 
Jesus arrived. John places the event two years earlier. 

According to Mark 11:15, Jesus went into the Temple and drove out all 
those who were engaged in the buying and selling of merchandise. He then 
overturned the tables of both the money-changers and the dove sellers. And, 
if Jesus didn’t already have enough to do with chasing everybody all over 
the place, Mark 11:16 adds that Jesus would not allow anyone to carry any- 
thing through the Temple. So Mark has a quite busy Jesus racing to and fro, 
chasing some here and blocking some there. Finally, Mark’s Jesus accuses 
the priests of violating the purpose of the Temple by allowing all this activity 
to go on: 


“Ts it not written, 
‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations’? 


But you have made it a den of robbers” [or “thieves,” per the KJV]. 
(Mark 11:17) 


In reaction to Jesus’ behavior, the chief priests and scribes conspired 
together to kill Jesus because the whole crowd had become enthralled by his 
teaching (presumably about the Temple activities) and this made the chief 
priests afraid of him (Mark 11:18). But no arrest was made, presumably 
because the chief priests were concerned about any violent reaction by the 
large crowds if they attempted to take Jesus into custody. 

Matthew has some interesting changes to Mark’s story, apparently find- 
ing that some of this earlier source lacked credibility. In his version, after 
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Jesus overturned the tables of the money-changers, some blind and lame 
people came into the temple and Jesus began to cure them (21:14). Young 
children began to cry out, “Hosanna to the son of David” (21:15). Accord- 
ing to Matthew 21:15, curing the ill and the cries of the children angered 
the priests, not the overturning of the tables. The priests challenged Jesus 
over the messianic cries of the youngsters and Jesus responded in part by 
saying, “‘out of the mouths of infants”’ [or “‘babes,”’ to use the more familiar 
KJV translation]. 

Surprisingly, however, Matthew eliminates Mark’s reference to the 
priestly plot to kill Jesus. This is unusual for Matthew, who often escalates 
the anger and hostility of the Jewish authorities in his version of Mark’s 
stories and suggests that Matthew, like John, had trouble believing that the 
original table-turning incident, whatever it was (see below), had caused any 
serious conflict between Jesus and the Jewish authorities. 

Luke echoes Mark’s account but has altered it significantly. Most signifi- 
cantly, he actually omits the overturning of the tables of the money-changers 
altogether, and says just that Jesus chased the merchants out of the Temple 
(but not the buyers, too, as Mark has it); he makes no mention of efforts to 
block people from carrying things through the Temple (Luke 19:45-48). 

Immediately after he describes the scene at the Temple, he says that Jesus 
came back to the Temple every day to teach and that the chief priests and 
the scribes and the leaders of the people (note his expanded list of oppo- 
nents) sought a way to kill him, but they were stymied by the fact that Jesus’ 
teaching left the people spellbound. Here, Luke has separated out the plot 
to kill Jesus from the disruption in the Temple. He implies that the conspir- 
acy took place a couple of days later but gives no specific reason why the 
conspiracy arose (19:45-48). 

John 2:13-22 presents an enhanced version of the story. In addition to 
the doves, Jesus finds merchants selling sheep and cattle. He makes a whip 
of cords to drive out the cattle, he overturns the tables of the money-chang- 
ers, and he orders the dove sellers to take their birds outside, complaining 
to them that the Temple shouldn’t be a marketplace. While he complains 
about the marketing activities inside the Temple, he makes no accusations 
about such activities being wrong if done outside the Temple. There is no 
Markan accusation against the priests about turning the Temple into “den 
of thieves.” And, significantly, there is no plot to kill Jesus because of his 
behavior. 

Immediately after his actions, however, unidentified Jews ask Jesus for a 
sign to show that he has the authority to do these things (John 2:18). Jesus 
responds, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up” (2:19). 
His questioners express doubts that he could do this and the matter ends. 
But John adds that Jesus was using the Temple as a metaphor for his own 
body and after his resurrection, his followers remembered this exchange. 
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What’s particularly interesting about this little debate is that in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, the very next confrontation between Jesus and the Jewish 
authorities after the overturning of the tables also concerns an argument 
over Jesus’ authority to do what he does. But where John has an immediate 
confrontation, explicitly related to the overturning of the tables, the Synop- 
tics have it on the next day, and it is related to Jesus’ teachings in general. 
We'll say more about the debate over Jesus’ authority below. 

Mark’s story raises a couple of interesting questions. 

First, although Mark specifically charges that the Jewish authorities 
wanted to kill Jesus because of what happened with the overturning of the 
tables, the three other Gospels specifically reject Mark’s claim. Matthew and 
John, the two evangelists most vitriolic toward the Jews, omit the plot to 
kill Jesus from the story; furthermore, Luke not only eliminates the table 
turning, he divorces the plot to kill Jesus from the Temple’s disruption. 

Second, the Temple would have been well guarded and patrolled by large 
numbers of Temple police. How, in the face of such a presence, did Jesus 
carry out these rather enormous tasks of chasing hundreds if not thousands 
of people out of the Temple, overturning numerous tables, and blocking 
access throughout the rather large Temple area? Wouldn’t the Temple police 
react or intervene in some manner if this actually occurred? Matthew, Luke, 
and John all give Jesus a much less arduous agenda. Matthew eliminates the 
blockage of people carrying things across the Temple; Luke says he only 
chased those selling things; John says he drove only the cattle out (which 
are not explicitly present in the synoptic account), overturned a few tables, 
and ordered the dove sellers to take their business outside. 

Third, what happened on the next day when Jesus returned to the Temple 
for assorted teachings and debates? Did the money-changers and buyers and 
sellers of merchandise disappear from the scene because of Jesus’ actions? 
It’s hardly likely. That Mark makes no reference on the next day as to 
whether or not such activities continued suggests that they did. Had Jesus 
successfully inaugurated this new reform about buying and selling in the 
Temple, certainly one of the gospel authors might have mentioned it when 
Jesus came back the next day. 

The evidence suggests that Mark has greatly exaggerated this scene about 
chasing the money-changers from the Temple and couldn’t even convince 
Matthew and Luke of its plausibility. John appears to have come closest to 
what occurred. Jesus objected to commerce inside the Temple grounds but 
not outside. He became angry, perhaps turned over a couple of tables to 
register his displeasure, and asked the merchants to step outside with their 
goods because they were profaning the Temple. There were no violent con- 
flicts, no forcing people outdoors, no major disruptions. It’s not even clear 
in John that any of the merchants or money-changers even agreed to his 
request. 
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The entire incident was a minor dispute more the subject of discussion 
and debate than anger or disruption. There were no plots to kill Jesus 
because of this, and it is questionable whether it happened in his final days 
or on some earlier occasion. Mark’s focus on this incident is entirely 
misplaced. 

Nevertheless, even though many scholars have recognized that several 
elements in Mark’s story don’t ring true, attempts still remain to give the 
story some significance. A common approach is to argue that even though 
this may have been a minor incident in terms of disruption, Jesus was really 
engaged in some sort of symbolic prophetic act. The overturning of the 
tables symbolized on a prophetic level that God would destroy the Temple, 
or Israel, or Rome, or whoever the villain du jour may currently be in aca- 
demic circles. It is this prophecy, many scholars argue, to which the Jewish 
and/or Roman authorities reacted. But, as Freud once famously noted, 
sometimes a Cigar is just a cigar. Jesus thought commerce inside the Temple, 
God’s house, profaned God, and he registered his displeasure by arguing 
with a few of the merchants and perhaps turned over a couple of tables in 
anger. That’s all that happened. 


The Parable of the Wicked Tenant 


After the money-changers incident, Mark places the remaining confronta- 
tions on the next day. He presents the parable of the Wicked Tenant as the 
third of his confrontations between Jesus and the Jewish authorities (chas- 
ing the money-changers being the first). Preceding the parable of the Wicked 
Tenants is an argument between the chief priests and Jesus over the basis of 
his authority. We’ll discuss that matter further below. Because Mark alleges 
that this parable caused the chief priests to want to arrest Jesus, and because 
the incident requires more discussion than the remaining confrontations, | 
will take it out of order for the purposes of discussion. The thrust of the 
parable of the Wicked Tenants, Mark 12:1-12, is as follows. 

A man built a vineyard and all the necessary accoutrements to make it 
functional and leased the land to some tenants while he went away to 
another country. When the harvesting season arrived, he sent servants to 
collect the rent. Some of the servants were beaten, others were killed, and 
the rent was never paid. After several such attempts to collect the rent, the 
landlord sent his “‘beloved son” to collect the rent, figuring that they would 
never reject such an emissary. But when the son arrived, the tenants said 
that this is the landlord’s heir and if we kill him then we will inherit the 
property. So they put the son to death. Jesus then adds, “What then will the 
owner of the vineyard do? He will come and destroy the tenants and give 


the vineyard to others” (Mark 12:9). 
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Following the telling of this parable, the chief priests and their allies 
among the scribes realized that Jesus’ parable was an attack on the Temple 
administration (or the Jewish authorities in general) and they wanted to 
arrest Jesus, but they were afraid of the crowds (Mark 12:12). 

As a starting point, we should identify the various symbols in the parable. 
The vineyard signifies either the Jewish nation with a Temple placed in its 
midst or just the Temple itself. The tenants are the Jewish authorities as a 
whole or the chief priests in particular. The servants who came to collect the 
rent represent the line of prophets in Jewish scripture who called the nation 
to God’s will.!6 The “‘beloved son” is obviously Jesus, and he stands as 
someone of greater significance than the servants/prophets. The landowner, 
of course, signifies God. The other country, where God/landlord dwelled 
after creating the vineyard, probably represents heaven. The ‘‘others” to 
whom the vineyard will be given represent those who accept Jesus as the 
Messiah, including the Gentiles. 

The parable, therefore, says that the Jewish authorities were entrusted 
with doing God’s will but, when God sent the prophets to guide them, the 
Jewish authorities rejected them and killed them. When God sent his 
“beloved son,” Jesus, to them to call them back to the right way, they killed 
him, too. But the reason they killed him, according to the parable, is that 
they thought that this would make them the heirs to God’s kingdom. 
Instead, God decided to give the kingdom to others. 

There are numerous problems with this parable, however, that call into 
question whether Jesus ever told this story. 

1. The parable portrays the tenants/priests/Jewish authorities as recog- 
nizing Jesus to be the Son of God. Clearly, the gospel accounts never depict 
the priests, the vast majority of Jewish authorities, or even thé Jewish fol- 
lowers of Jesus as recognizing that Jesus was the Son of God, at least in the 
way that the Gospels use that term. This is especially true in the Gospel of 
Mark in which, while Jesus is alive, no human ever identifies Jesus as the 
“Son of God.” Not even Peter identifies Jesus as the Son of God. Such iden- 
tification would be inconsistent with Mark’s general theme that no one truly 
understood who Jesus was until after he died. 

2. The parable depicts the tenants/priests/Jewish authorities as recogniz- 
ing that Jesus is a greater prophet than the earlier prophets in Jewish scrip- 
ture. Mark’s scene in which Jesus asks how the people saw him, however, 
indicates only that many Jews identified Jesus as a prophet in the style of the 
earlier prophets but not as anyone greater than the earlier prophets (Mark 
8:27-28). 

3. The parable presents the tenants/priests/Jewish authorities as recog- 
nizing that Jesus is the heir to the kingdom of God. This was clearly not the 
case among the mainstream Jewish authorities when Jesus was alive. 


16. See, for example, Brown 1994b, 89. 
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4. The parable has Jesus describe himself as the “beloved son” of God. 
“Beloved son (of God)” was not a term used in public by Jesus during his 
lifetime nor did other persons use that term to describe Jesus while he was 
alive. It seems unlikely that Jesus would use that term to describe himself or 
that he would introduce such a controversial phrase as if it were in common 
circulation and widely accepted among the Jewish authorities. The usage of 
this term strongly suggests that it derives from a later time after the death 
of Jesus, when the term was in more common usage among Christians. 

5. As noted in the first four comments above, the parable assumes that 
the chief priests and Jewish authorities accepted as true the parable’s four 
controversial claims about the identity of Jesus, but these leaders never 
accepted those claims about Jesus as valid. One would normally expect the 
opponents of Jesus to challenge Jesus on the basis that the claims made 
about Jesus’ identity in the parable were untrue. Instead, they object to the 
story only because it is critical of them for not doing God’s will, implicitly 
accepting the four descriptions of Jesus as a given. Yet, elsewhere in the Gos- 
pels, it is precisely the claims about Jesus’ identity that bring forth charges 
of blasphemy and incite the anger of the chief priests. The idea that the chief 
priests would accept as a given these various controversial identifications of 
Jesus and be upset only at the fact that they were being criticized for not 
obeying God’s will is nothing more than a polemical fantasy. Since the para- 
ble assumes that the chief priests agreed with these identifications and Jesus 
knew that they didn’t, there is little likelihood that the parable of the 
Wicked Tenants originates with Jesus. . 

6. The parable depicts the Jews as killing many of the earlier prophets. 
This is a slander against the Jews that began to emerge sometime after the 
death of Jesus. There is no evidence in the Jewish scriptures that this is the 
case and the problem is recognized early on in Christian history. Origen, the 
third-century church father, writes, “In the blood of what prophets, can any 
one tell me? For where do we find anything like this written of Esaias [i.e., 
Isaiah], or Jeremias, or any of the twelve, or Daniel?”!” Of course, this 
didn’t deter Origen and the other early Christians from believing the charge 
to be true. They simply alleged that Jesus told the truth and that the Jews 
who passed on the Jewish scriptures simply edited out the murders of the 
prophets. As Origen puts it, “Wherefore I think no other supposition is pos- 
sible, than that they who had the reputation of wisdom, and the rulers and 
elders, took away from the people every passage which might bring them 
into discredit among the people.” 

This parable isn’t the only place where this libel appears. A variation of 
it appears in a different context in the Q source and also in Acts 7:52. We'll 
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review the Q source allegation further on when we discuss Jesus’ diatribe 
against the scribes in the course of the other Temple confrontations. 

It’s interesting, therefore, that although Luke is familiar with the teaching 
that the Jews killed the earlier prophets and makes use of the charge on 
more than one occasion, he specifically omits that portion of the parable in 
which anyone other than the “beloved son” was killed. Luke’s concern here 
was probably not to diminish the significance of the Jews putting Jesus to 
death by equating it with the death of other prophets. 

7. The parable presents Jesus as having already been killed, even though 
he is standing alive before the priests to whom he is addressing the story. 
This seems like a good clue that the story postdates Jesus’ death, but it could 
be argued that the parable was meant to be prophetic concerning what 
would happen in the future. Nevertheless, the prophecy only makes sense 
if the Jews had accepted some of the underlying assumptions about the 
identity of Jesus but, as noted above, those assumptions were historically 
inaccurate. 

8. The parable makes the absurd charge that not only did the chief 
priests recognize that Jesus was the heir to the kingdom of God but that 
they also believed that if they killed God’s heir they themselves would be 
recognized as God’s designated successor. That this charge is utter nonsense 
is made clear in Jesus’ very own commentary on the actions of the tenants. 
“What then will the owner of the vineyard do? He will come and destroy 
the tenants and give the vineyard to others.” The idea that the chief priests 
thought they could move up from God’s caretakers to the owners of God’s: 
property by killing God’s designated leader is just too silly to ponder. 

9. In commenting on the parable, Jesus says that God will take the vine- 
yard/kingdom away from the Jewish people and give it to the others, in 
other words, to those Jews and Gentiles who follow Jesus. This is contrary 
to both the teaching of Jesus while he was alive and the development of 
the Gentile outreach after his death. Jesus taught the twelve disciples, “Go 
nowhere among the Gentiles, and enter no town of the Samaritans” (Mat- 
thew ro:5). After his death, the disciples did not immediately integrate the 
Gentiles into the movement. The movement continued at first as a strict 
orthodox Jewish sect. The transformation to a Gentile-inclusive movement 
occurred only several years later after much contention. The essential argu- 
ment made for the shift to the Gentiles was not that the Jews killed Jesus, as 
the parable would have it, but that after Jesus’ death the Jews continued to 
reject him; therefore, God offered the covenant to the Gentiles. This facet of 
the parable smacks of a post-crucifixion Gentile-derived polemic intended 
to attack the Jews for killing Jesus. 

For these several reasons, it seems obvious that this parable was a post- 
crucifixion invention placed in the mouth of Jesus to make the Jews 
look evil. 
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Raising Lazarus 


In John’s gospel, the chief cause of concern among the Jewish authorities is 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead (11:17). John’s narrative suggests that 
the incident occurred more than six days before the start of the last Passover 
but there is a hint that John may have tinkered with the chronology. As you 
may recall from our study of the evolution of the Judas story in chapter 7, 
John places the anointing of Jesus in Bethany in the house of Lazarus. In his 
narrative, the author of John places the raising of Lazarus prior to the 
anointing in Bethany, yet in the story of bringing Lazarus back to life, John 
makes mention that this Lazarus was the sister of the Mary “who anointed 
the Lord with perfume and wiped his feet with her hair’ (11:2). As that 
anointing incident had not yet occurred in John’s gospel, it suggests that 
perhaps John has reversed the sequence of the stories as he found them in 
his source. 

In any event, according to John 11:45—47, this event generated great con- 
cern among both the Pharisees and the chief priests. A council meeting was 
held and several of the delegates expressed the concern that the raising of 
Lazarus would enhance Jesus’ popularity and that if he became too popular, 
the Romans would destroy both the Temple and the Jewish nation (John 
11:48). At this point, John says that Caiaphas, being the high priest, prophe- 
sied, “it is better for you to have one man die for the people than to have the 
whole nation destroyed” (11:50). John goes on to suggest that these weren’t 
Caiaphas’s own words but rather the result of a prophecy planted by God 
himself (11:51). 

We’ll examine this council meeting in more detail in chapter 11. Here we 
will take a look at some plausibility problems with the Lazarus story. 

Raising someone from the dead is certainly an event of major magnitude. 
Two prophets in Jewish scripture, Elijah and Elisha, raised someone from 
the dead, so it is not surprising that we find Jesus associated with the same 
act.!9 However, given how significant this is, it is somewhat astonishing that 
none of the Synoptic Gospels make any mention of Jesus raising Lazarus or 
even acknowledges Lazarus’s existence, although they do make mention of 
other occasions in which Jesus brought the dead back to life. In fact, Luke 
appears to know about the family of Lazarus but not of Lazarus himself. He 
makes reference to two sisters, Martha and Mary, the same names as those 
of Lazarus’s sisters, and says that Mary was a disciple of Jesus. In John, 
Mary is the one who anoints Jesus’ feet at Bethany. But Luke, who makes 
mention of two other incidents in which Jesus brought someone back to life, 
makes no mention of Lazarus or that Lazarus was ever raised from the dead 


(Luke 10:38). 
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Equally astonishing, John seems to know nothing about the synoptic inci- 
dents in which Jesus brought someone back to life. In Mark 5:38-42, Jesus 
brought back to life the daughter of a man named Jairus, a synagogue 
leader. Luke 7:11-15 adds a second incident in which Jesus brought back 
to life the son of a widow from the village of Nain and says that Jesus 
became well-known throughout Judea because of this (7:17). Now if Jesus 
became famous throughout Judea for bringing back to life the son of the 
widow of Nain and the daughter of Jairus, why didn’t the Jewish authorities 
have the same reaction toward Jesus for those deeds that they had in John 
for the raising of Lazarus? 

Since the authors of the Synoptic Gospels seem to know nothing about 
Jesus bringing Lazarus to life, and since the author of John seems to know 
nothing about either of the synoptic incidents in which Jesus brought some- 
one back from the dead, the likelihood is that all of these stories about Jesus 
raising the dead are late Christian inventions that weren’t part of the early 
cycle of Jesus stories in the years shortly after his death. 


Confrontation in the Temple 


In Mark’s chronology, Jesus appears to enter Jerusalem about six days 
before the start of the Passover holiday. On the first day, he simply goes into 
the Temple, looks around, and leaves. On the second day, Mark tells us 
about the money-changers incident. On the third day, Jesus engages in a 
series of debates in the Temple, some of which anger the authorities. Here I 
will review the various encounters, several of which we have already dis- 
cussed in detail. 


Jesus’ Authority 


The first confrontation between Jesus and Jewish authorities after the 
money-changers scene involves a challenge to Jesus’ authority (Mark 11:27— 
33). Priests, scribes, and elders came up to him and asked by what authority 
Jesus did what he did. Jesus responded with another question and said that 
if they answered his question he would answer theirs. “Did the baptism of 
John come from heaven, or was it of human origin? Answer me.” 

The inquisitors saw a problem with the question. If they said that John’s 
baptism came from heaven, the people would ask why they didn’t believe 
him when he hailed Jesus as the one who was to come. But if they said it 
was of earthly origin, the people would be angry, “for all regarded John as 
truly a prophet” (Mark 11:32). So they said they did not know the answer 
to his question. Jesus, therefore, said he would not answer their question. 

The scenario assumes that John had declared Jesus to be the Messiah or 
a prophet, as all four Gospels indicate very early on in their narratives. 
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Therefore, if the Jewish authorities believed John, they had the answer to 
their question about Jesus’ authority. It came from heaven. This is an essen- 
tial theme of the Gospels, that John declared Jesus to be the Messiah. But 
there are some questions about this understanding. 

For one thing, the Q source seems to indicate that John never accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah. According to Q, while John was in prison he sent mes- 
sengers to Jesus to ask, “Are you the one who is to come, or are we to wait 
for another?” (Luke 7:19; Matthew 11:3). This is not the question one 
would expect from someone who previously and authoritatively declared 
Jesus to be “‘the one.” 

In another Q passage, Jesus praises John as the greatest of all men born 
to a woman. “I tell you, among those born of women no one is greater than 
John” (Luke 7:28; Matthew 11:11). Since Matthew and Luke, the two evan- 
gelists who use the Q source, both allege that Jesus was born of a woman, 
we have an indication that Jesus thought of John as the superior of the two. 
It is unlikely that Jesus would have had this view of John if the latter had 
already designated Jesus as the greater of the two. 

Also, in addition to the Q passages, we know that John continued to con- 
duct an independent mission from Jesus and did not become a follower of 
Jesus or a member of Jesus’ inner circle.*° Given the great respect Jesus had 
for John, and given John’s alleged recognition of Jesus as “‘the one,”’ it seems 
highly unlikely under such circumstances that John would have continued 
in an independent fashion or that Jesus wouldn’t have integrated him into 
the disciple group, giving him a position even more significant than that of 
Peter. 

While John and Jesus probably shared certain teachings about the coming 
kingdom of God, the two quotes above from Q cut against the traditional 
gospel view and probably reflect an earlier understanding that Jesus and 
John were friends and perhaps allies, but that John had not accepted Jesus 
as the Messiah. 

Another difficulty with the Markan pericope is that the response given by 
the Jewish authorities to Jesus’ question, that they didn’t know the answer, 
wouldn’t have gotten them off the hook. It was the equivalent of not recog- 
nizing John as a prophet and would have been as upsetting to John’s legion 
of followers as the claim that his authority was of earthly origin. 

We have already noted above that the Gospel of John also followed the 
money-changers story with a question about the authority of Jesus, just as 
Mark does. But John’s “‘authority” story is of a very different nature than 
Mark’s. John does, however, report an additional incident that bears some 
similarities to Mark’s but takes place on an earlier trip to Jerusalem in the 
course of an unidentified festival. In this other Johannine encounter, Jesus 


20. See, for example, Mark 2:18; Luke 11:1; John 3:25-30. 
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makes a long speech in which he defends his authority to heal on the Sab- 
bath as coming from God and cites John the Baptist as testifying to his 
authority to act on behalf of the Father (John 5:3 1-35). 

While the Jewish authorities in Mark wanted Jesus to explain the author- 
ity under which he acted, Mark doesn’t indicate that there was any hostile 
reaction on the part of his interrogators when Jesus didn’t answer their 
question. Matthew and Luke closely follow Mark’s version of the story. In 
John’s additional ‘“‘authority” story that cites John the Baptist, extensive 
hostility is exhibited toward Jesus. 

Implicit in these stories about the challenge to Jesus’ authority is that 
John the Baptist was a far more influential figure among the Jewish people 
than Jesus was. We also know from the Gospels and Josephus that John was 
a greatly beloved Jewish teacher who enjoyed great respect from the Jewish 
masses and a large following for his teaching. Since there was no hostility 
to John among the Jewish authorities, the question arises as to what would 
have caused them to turn against Jesus, who preached a similar message but 
had a smaller and less influential following. 

Such hostility toward Jesus would be even more difficult to understand 
from a historical point of view if John the Baptist had actually publicly 
declared Jesus to be the Messiah. The one place where we see hostility to 
both John and Jesus comes from the Herodians in Galilee. It was Herod 
Antipas who had John beheaded because of his popularity with the Jewish 
people and Herod Antipas who saw Jesus as a risen John and who wanted 
to kill him, too. Outside of the Herodians and the Romans, it is hard to see 
who would be upset by a protégé of John the Baptist preaching the same 
message that John preached, that the kingdom of God was imminent. 


Parable of the Wicked Tenants 


Following the question on the authority of Jesus, Mark presents the parable 
of the Wicked Tenants. That has been fully discussed above. 


The Tax Question 


After Jesus recited the parable, Mark 12:13-17 says that Pharisees and Her- 
odians came over to Jesus and asked if it was lawful to pay taxes to Rome. 
They had hoped to trip him up with this question. This is the only place in 
Mark’s entire account of the Passion of Jesus that Pharisees are specifically 
mentioned as being present. We have already discussed this incident in the 
previous chapter and observed that it was unlikely that the Pharisees would 
have asked such a question but conjectured that the Herodians might. Fur- 
thermore, the Jewish authorities and Herodians were more likely to praise 
Jesus’ answer than to have attacked it. 
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The Resurrection Question 


Next came the Sadducee faction with its challenge to Jesus about the resur- 
rection (Mark 12:18-27). We discussed that confrontation in the last chap- 
ter also. It was relatively trivial and not controversial, as the Pharisees and 
most Jews believed in resurrection. This is the only occasion in Mark’s gos- 
pel in which he mentions the Sadducees by name. 


Which Commandment Is First? 


Following the Sadducee debate, Mark 12:28-34 tells of a friendly discus- 
sion between Jesus and one of the scribes about the greatest commandment. 
We discussed this incident in chapter 2 and pointed out how Matthew and 
Luke changed the tenor of the story from a friendly encounter to a hostile 
or hypocritical one. 


David’s Son and the Messiah 


After the friendly discussion with the scribe, Jesus taught that the Messiah 
couldn’t be the son of David (Mark 12:35-37). This incident was also dis- 
cussed in chapter 2, at which time we observed that it had to be a late inven- 
tion by a non-Jewish, non-Hebrew-speaking follower of Jesus. We also 
noted in discussing this incident that John 7:40-43 reports a separate 
encounter between Jesus and some Jerusalem Jews over the relationship 
between David and the Messiah, but it took place during the Festival of 
Booths on an earlier visit to Jerusalem. At that time, we noted that John 
didn’t refute the charges and that his community appeared to accept that 
Jesus didn’t have Davidic ancestry. 


Denouncing the Scribes 


Next comes another hostile confrontation. In Mark 12:38—40, Jesus simply 
denounces the scribes (but not the Pharisees) for pompous behavior and for 
uncharitable behavior to the poor, not exactly the sort of charge that would 
suggest capital punishment as a response. While Mark’s passage is only a 
few verses long, Matthew 23:1-39, incorporating a passage from the Q 
source and other materials, turns the attack into a lengthy, stinging diatribe 
against both the scribes and the Pharisees that includes charges not only of 
massive acts of hypocrisy and vile behavior but of being the descendants of 
murderers who killed the prophets. 

Luke 20:45-47 follows Mark’s version of the Temple denunciation of the 
scribes, but places Matthew’s attack on the Pharisees and scribes from Q 
into an earlier part of the mission (11:37—54). In his Q excerpt, the Pharisees 
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are accused of hypocrisy, but Luke then attacks only the lawyers (i.e., 
scribes) for egregious conduct and for approving of the murder of the earlier 
prophets. 

We have discussed the problems involved in this charge about killing the 
prophets in our discussion of the parable of the Wicked Tenants. To get 
around the difficulties inherent in the lack of such evidence in scripture, the 
Q source has the Jewish authorities acknowledge that it was true that their 
ancestors had engaged in such heinous acts and then has the Jewish authori- 
ties say that if they had been around at the time, they would have behaved 
differently.” 

It’s worth noting that in Mark’s very short version of the criticism of the 
scribes, no reaction from the scribes is recorded. After Matthew’s very long 
additional diatribe, which is not original to the story but Matthew’s addi- 
tion out of the Q source, there is no reaction from those criticized. Only in 
Luke, who places the lengthy attack at an earlier point in the mission, is 
there any hostile response from those whom Jesus has criticized. 


The Widow’s Sacrifice 


The last of the confrontations involves a challenging question. Who makes 
a bigger contribution to the Temple treasury, a wealthy man who puts in 
large sums or a widow who contributes only two coppers? Jesus teaches that 
the widow’s contribution represented a greater portion of her income than 
the rich man’s contribution did; therefore, she made the greater contribu- 
tion. While this might be considered a criticism of the wealthy for not mak- 
ing larger contributions, it is not the sort of hostile teaching that would 
arouse homicidal anger. Such teachings were fairly common in Jewish cir- 
cles, especially among the Pharisees and the Essenes. 


Another Plot to Kill Jesus 


After this busy day at the Temple, hurling accusations and fending off criti- 
cisms, Jesus left the premises. On what appears to be the next day, two days 
before the Passover, Mark 14:1-2 says that the chief priests and the scribes 
were looking for a way to arrest Jesus by stealth and kill him; for they said, 
“Not during the festival, or there may be a riot among the people.” Luke 
follows Mark’s account, but Matthew 26:3 changes Mark’s “chief priests 
and scribes” to “chief priests and the elders of the people,” thereby chang- 


21. Matthew 23:30; Luke 11:47-52. In Luke, the authorities don’t claim that they 
would have acted differently, as Matthew has it. Instead, he accuses them of sharing in 
the guilt. Which version is original to Q we need not explore. 
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ing what would be a small conspiracy among the unpopular Sadducees to a 
large-scale conspiracy among all the leaders of the Jews. 


Conclusions 


Mark describes two scenarios in which actions by Jesus incited the chief 
priests to seek his arrest and have him put to death. 

The first involves the chasing of the money-changers from the Temple. 
Our examination showed that the other three Gospels disagreed with Mark 
and indicated that there was no plot to kill Jesus because of this incident. 
As I indicated in chapter 1, when there are inconsistencies between two or 
more Gospels about the interaction between Jesus and the Jews and one of 
the accounts is less hostile toward the Jews than the others, the least hostile 
version is likely to be more historically accurate than the more hostile ver- 
sion. By that standard, we can dismiss Mark’s charge that the chief priests 
wanted to kill Jesus because of the money-changers incident in the Temple. 

The second incident involves the parable of the Wicked Tenants, which 
the chief priests saw as a threatening allegation against them. Our analysis 
strongly suggests that this incident was incredible on its face and certainly a 
post-crucifixion Christian invention. So this story, too, should be dismissed 
as historically unreliable. 

We also looked at Mark’s remaining Temple confrontations and found 
that the additional stories did not depict the sort of disagreements that 
would trigger such hostility that the chief priests would seek to have Jesus 
put to death. So Mark’s allegations about hostile confrontations in the Tem- 
ple provoking the chief priests to seek Jesus’ death seem to lack any histori- 
cal substance. This conclusion is consistent with John’s alternative 
description of what happened, which depicts Jesus as going nowhere near 
the Temple during the last sojourn. 

John also disagrees with the Synoptic Gospels as to why the Jewish 
authorities wanted to put Jesus to death. He attributes the cause to the rais- 
ing of Lazarus from the dead. However, the evidence suggested that the gos- 
pel stories of Jesus raising someone from the dead, particularly the Lazarus 
incident, were a post-crucifixion Christian invention and used to help 
explain how Jesus had become so popular that he was perceived as a threat 
by the Roman government and the Jewish authorities. 

We conclude, therefore, that gospel claims about what caused the chief 
priests and their allies to seek Jesus’ death are historically implausible and 
unlikely to be true. If Jewish authorities intervened in some way with the 
activities of Jesus in Jerusalem, there must be some reason other than the 
ones set forth in the Gospels. 

As we move toward the arrest of Jesus, we have the following situation: 
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e Jesus, a popular independent leader with a substantial following, 
arrived in Jerusalem preaching the imminent arrival of a new kingdom 
that would displace Roman control over the Jewish people. 

e Jewish crowds hailed Jesus as the rightful king of the Jews (or that 
king’s herald) when he entered Jerusalem, a direct challenge to Roman 
authority. 

e A separate insurrection against Rome had broken out while Jesus 
preached this message in Jerusalem. 

e The Roman ruler of Galilee wanted Jesus dead and followed him into 
Jerusalem. 

e The Roman governor of Jerusalem did not tolerate protest movements, 
insurrectional activity, or independent popular political/religious 
movements. 

e Millions of Jews were assembling in and around Jerusalem for the 
Passover holiday. 

e Pilate and the Herodians were highly unpopular among the Jewish 
masses. 


This situation could easily boil over into anti-Roman riots, military 


responses, and huge numbers of innocent deaths and, as already indicated, 
some insurrectional activity had already occurred. 
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The Arrest 


Poor Jesus! The Gospels say he went to Jerusalem to be rejected, arrested, 
and executed. They tell us that he came into the city in messianic fashion to 
the cheers of the crowds and preached that a new kingdom was coming to 
replace the Romans. He disrupted the Temple proceedings, chased people 
and cattle out of the Temple hall, interfered with the commercial sacrifice 
trade, overturned merchant tables, blocked movement across the building 
floor, caused chaos, and angered the chief priests. He came back day after 
day, insulting everyone and their fathers and their fathers’ fathers. He 
accused the authorities of violating God’s will, murdering the prophets, 
insulting the memory of John the Baptist, hypocritical and unprofessional 
behavior, being mean to the poor, profaning the Temple, ignorance of the 
scriptures, foolish thinking, giving to Rome what belonged to God, and not 
recognizing the return of Elijah or the arrival of the Messiah. He even raised 
someone from the dead. But the guy can’t even get a traffic ticket for park- 
ing his donkey in a ‘‘No Prophet” zone. As he later complains, ‘“‘Day after 
day I was with you in the temple teaching, and you did not arrest me” 
(Mark 14:49). By this time he had to be thinking, ‘“‘What’s a prophet got to 
do to get busted in this town?” 

In the previous chapter, though, we saw that the basic gospel scenarios 
about why the chief priests wanted to arrest Jesus were unlikely to have 
occurred. There were no hostile Temple confrontations leading to a Jewish 
plot to arrest Jesus and no raising of Lazarus to incite the opposition. So why 
was Jesus arrested? If we strip these events out of the story, what are we left 
with? We will begin with John’s account of the events leading to the arrest. 


John’s Jewish Plot 


In John, bringing Lazarus back to life served as a sign that Jesus had miracu- 
lous powers, which led to an increasing rise in his popularity. The essence 
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of the incident, then, is not so much that Jesus brought Lazarus back to life 
but that Jesus, for whatever reason, had a large and growing following 
among many Jews. Working from that premise, how does John describe the 
events leading to his arrest? 

Ata point in time not clearly defined but at least six days or more prior to 
the Passover holiday, according to John’s narrative chronology, the Jewish 
authorities, whom John generally refers to as the “chief priests and Phari- 
sees,” called a council meeting into session to deal with the problem of 
Jesus’ growing popularity. As one of the council members puts it: “What 
are we to do? This man is performing many signs. If we let him go on like 
this, everyone will believe in him, and the Romans will come and destroy 
both our holy place and our nation” (John 11:47—48; emphasis added). 

Here, then, is the crux of the problem. As we learned in our earlier discus- 
sions, the Roman authorities in general, and Pilate in particular, did not tol- 
erate popular movements under the leadership of individuals outside the 
legally recognized structure, especially when those outsiders preached a 
message about having special powers from the God and/or God’s coming 
intervention into human affairs. Such movements were considered a threat 
to Roman authority and the Roman government acted to crush such 
movements. 

So Jesus, with a large popular following and preaching a message about 
the coming of some sort of new kingdom for the Jewish people, one not 
ruled by the Roman authorities, would clearly have been considered a threat 
to the Roman authorities. The more popular he became, the greater the 
threat. As the speaker above warns, if Jesus influenced too large a group of 
Jews, a Roman military retaliation would be inevitable. Even if we accept 
John’s reference to the destruction of the Temple and the nation as an after- 
the-fact reflection of what happened after the great Jewish revolt against 
Rome, the underlying concern is still that there would be a forceful action 
by the Roman authorities. 

Such a response in a crowded Jerusalem could have a horrifying impact 
on hundreds if not thousands of innocent Jews. Just over thirty years earlier, 
a Passover riot led to the deaths of over three thousand holiday worship- 
pers. Jewish authorities would be desperate to avoid this dangerous 
possibility. 

In response to the concern expressed by the council member, John tells 
us that Caiaphas, the high priest, said, “You know nothing at all! You do 
not understand that it is better for you to have one man die for the people 
than to have the whole nation destroyed” (John 11:49-50). 

This response corroborates the notion that the Jewish leadership feared 
not Jesus but rather the Roman reaction that Jesus’ popularity would pro- 
voke. More significantly, it shows that when the council initially met, the 
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members not only had no plan to condemn Jesus to death, they didn’t even 
express any personal animosity toward Jesus. 

This particular encounter cuts deeply against the grain of John’s usual 
depictions of the way the Jewish authorities respond to Jesus, which almost 
always show them in a hostile and antagonistic relationship. It contrasts 
sharply with what comes before and after in his gospel. Such an inconsis- 
tency strongly suggests that we are dealing with an authentic core account 
of what took place in Jerusalem in the last days of Jesus, albeit subject to a 
Johannine filter. 

The author of John then adds a gloss to this passage: “He did not say this 
on his own, but being high priest that year he prophesied that Jesus was 
about to die for the nation, and not for the nation only, but to gather into 
one the dispersed children of God” (John 11:5 1-52). 

The passage appears to be meant ironically. First, by saying that Caiaphas 
issued this statement because it was prophecy stemming from his role as 
high priest, it suggests that the declaration had been planted by God. Sec- 
ond, John has added to the prophecy something that is not in the original 
statement—that the death of Jesus would lead to a gathering of the dis- 
persed children of God. This is intended as a messianic prediction, but John 
doesn’t actually put the words in the high priest’s mouth. The evangelist 
implies that the high priest has equated the salvation of the nation with the 
coming of the Messiah. The irony is that the high priest doesn’t understand 
that Jesus is the Messiah and that his death will result in his resurrection 
and the salvation of the nation. 

Here, John has introduced a christological spin into his account; in the 
next verse, he reverts to his typical approach in disparaging the Jewish 
authorities. “So from that day on they planned to put him to death” (John 
11:53). John’s theological overlay casts some doubt on his charge that the 
council then sought to put Jesus to death. Logically, the decision makes 
absolutely no sense. 

As the council has already observed, it is the Romans who want Jesus 
dead. Why do the Jews need to seek him out for that purpose? If there was 
anything that the Romans were good at it, it was dispatching perceived out- 
law groups, and they had the military means to do so. The Jewish concern 
was primarily to avoid harm to innocent civilians and to avoid any Roman 
overreactions. Now, conceivably, there could come a point when the 
Romans would ask the Jewish authorities for assistance, but that never 
occurs in the gospel accounts. The evangelists all charge the Jews with insti- 
gating the arrest of Jesus. 

On the other hand, there might be some basis for the Jews to act to avoid 
harm to the Jewish community. That is the concern expressed in the council 
meeting. What sort of involvement that would be will have to await our 
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fuller analysis of all the subsequent events in the arrest, trials, and execution 
of Jesus. 

In any event, immediately following this decision to put Jesus to death, 
we are told that Jesus ‘“‘no longer walked about openly among the Jews” 
and went into hiding in a small town named Ephraim, near the wilderness 
area, and stayed there with his disciples (John 11:54). While John implies 
that this is because of the Jewish decree, it ought to be perfectly obvious 
from the discussion in the council meeting that it was the Romans who were 
concerned with the growing popularity of Jesus and who wanted to destroy 
his movement. So, historically, it is more likely that Jesus went into hiding 
to avoid capture by the Romans than by the Jews. Recall, too, that Luke 
told us that Herod also wanted to capture and kill Jesus. 

While Jesus remained in hiding, John 11:55 says that the Passover was 
near and that many Jews came to Jerusalem early to begin purification ritu- 
als. Among these early arrivals, many were looking to catch a glimpse of 
Jesus and went to the Temple to see if he might be there. While there, they 
began to talk with each other and wondered whether Jesus might show up 
for the festival (John 11:56). 

At this point, John tells us that the chief priests and Pharisees had pre- 
viously given orders that if anyone saw Jesus, he or she should report it to 
the authorities so that they might arrest him (11:57). Shouldn’t we be hear- 
ing something about the Romans giving orders that if anyone sees Jesus he 
or she should report it? Shouldn’t we be hearing about Roman concerns 
about Jesus? After all, as John’s report of the council meeting shows, it was 
Roman concern with Jesus’ growing popularity that created the problem 
facing the Jewish authorities. 


The Anointing in Bethany 


Following John’s announcement that the Jewish authorities wanted to arrest 
Jesus, John shifts the scene to the house of Lazarus in Bethany, where Judas 
denounced Jesus for wasting money on expensive.oil when the cash could 
have been used to help the poor. Mark also places the anointing scene in 
Bethany immediately after announcing the plot by the chief priests and 
scribes. But the two evangelists disagree on when this happened. John places 
the Bethany scene six days before Passover and immediately before Jesus’ 
messianic arrival in Jerusalem. Mark has it the day before the arrest, after 
the grand procession. 

The anointing scene appears to have been problematic in early Christian 
circles. As we observed in chapter 7, Mark and Matthew show Jesus being 
anointed with oil over the head. This was the standard method of anointing 
a king, and audiences of the time would very likely have seen the anointing 
as the act of installing Jesus as king of Israel. Such a ceremony would have 
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put Jesus in direct conflict with the Roman authorities, which would lead to 
a Roman crackdown if the information were made public. Because the gos- 
pel authors have the exoneration of Rome as part of their agendas, the story 
is given a different spin. 

Mark says that the anointing was to prepare Jesus’ body for his imminent 
burial. This doesn’t seem to make much sense, as the oil would have proba- 
bly worn off by that time and should probably. have been applied to the 
deceased body. Luke repositioned the story completely, placing it earlier in 
the mission and saying that the oil was applied to the feet, eliminating even 
a hint that the application of oil had anything to do with installing a king 
to rule over the Jews. John also says that the oil was applied to Jesus’ feet, 
also breaking the connection to the anointing of a king. 

It is troubling, however, that John 12:1-15 places the scene immediately 
before Jesus’ messianic arrival in Jerusalem. The most probable chain of 
events is that pre-gospel sources indicated that just prior to Jesus entering 
into Jerusalem in messianic fashion to be hailed as king over Israel, his disci- 
ples and followers anointed him in ceremonial fashion to signify his installa- 
tion as king. 

To avoid the appearance of Roman concern, the scene was altered in the 
various Gospels. Mark moved the story to a time after Jesus entered Jerusa- 
lem and made an alternative claim as to why the anointing occurred. John 
(or more likely his source, one possibly known by Luke as well) changed 
the anointing from the head to the feet to avoid the appearance of a king’s 
installation but left the scene in its proper place. 


The Entry into Jerusalem 


As John’s gospel has made clear, the popularity of Jesus presented a problem 
to the Romans, and the Jewish authorities feared some sort of blowback 
from the situation. The arrival of Jesus into Jerusalem in messianic fashion 
as crowds hailed him and the coming of a new kingdom that he heralded 
could only exacerbate the problem. Jesus would have known that. Certainly, 
in a political context, such an entry procession should have worried not only 
the Roman governor but the Jewish authorities, too. 

One would expect some sort of reaction from those concerned about a 
Roman crackdown on the Jesus movement. In John and Luke, we find just 
such a worried reaction on the part of some Jews. In Mark, however, there 
is a strange, almost eerie absence of concern. 

After receiving his inaugural welcome, Mark 11:11 says, Jesus headed 
straight for the Temple, poked his head in, saw that it was late, and left for 
Bethany with the disciples. One gets the feeling that the Temple is empty, 
like an episode of The Twilight Zone. This is a busy time at the Temple. 
Tens of thousands of lambs have to be gathered together and made ready 
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for the ritual slaughter. Thousands of priests worked for the Temple. The 
city would be jammed to the rafters with tourists anxious to visit the Tem- 
ple. Jesus took every opportunity to engage people in discussion and turn 
them on to the message. But here he just takes a peek, sees it’s late, and 
heads out of town. 

Jesus had just made an entry into Jerusalem designed to position himself 
as the herald of a new kingdom and the crowds cheered him on. We should 
expect throngs of followers and curious onlookers would trail along behind 
him and that Jesus would reward them with some sort of teaching. John 
wants us to believe that word went out to report Jesus’ appearance to the 
authorities. Roman soldiers would be positioned all over and would have 
been unhappy at witnessing such revelry. Where is any of this in Mark? 

John 12:19-20, on the other hand, at least tells us that a number of Phar- 
isees watched the proceedings and said to one another, “‘You see, you can 
do nothing. Look, the world has gone after him!” There is nothing hostile 
in this comment. It is a recognition that Jesus had a large following. More 
importantly, John attributes the remarks to Pharisees, whom he has earlier 
accused of wanting to arrest Jesus and of directing people to report to 
authorities the presence of Jesus in Jerusalem. Yet John does not indicate 
that these Pharisees did anything about informing the people in charge. 

John’s Jesus stays around only for a short while, just long enough to 
deliver one of his metaphoric Johannine speeches; in the course of this ser- 
mon, he lets slip the following clue about what was really going on: “Now 
is the judgment of this world; now the ruler of this world will be driven out”’ 
(masqe). 

Well, whom can he possibly mean when he talks about the ruler of this 
world? The only candidate seems to be Rome. John’s Jesus has just publicly 
declared in Jerusalem, shortly after being hailed as king of Israel by large 
crowds, that the Romans would be driven out of the Jewish nation. Not 
surprisingly, right after this speech he goes back into hiding and disappears 
from Jerusalem until after his arrest (12:36). 

This suggests that most of what Mark reported happening at the Temple 
never took place. Jesus was out of town at the time, and with good reason. 
Pilate would not have been particularly happy to learn of someone with a 
large following wandering around the streets preaching such anti-Roman 
sentiments. 

Luke 19:39 loosely parallels John’s account. During the parade for Jesus, 
some Pharisees approached him and said, “Teacher, order your disciples 
to stop.” As I noted in the previous chapter, this was a respectful con- 
frontation. They addressed him as “teacher.”’ The concern expressed was 
obviously for how the Romans would react to this messianic parade in 
honor of Jesus. 
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The absence of a reaction in Mark, coupled with his misrepresented 
assemblage of assorted conflicts at the Temple to provide an excuse for 
priestly opposition, suggest that Mark understood that the entry into Jeru- 
salem was a problem from a Roman perspective and that he arranged his 
gospel to redirect attention away from Roman concerns and give the false 
impression that it was the Jewish authorities who felt threatened by what 
took place. 


The Betrayal 


In chapter 7, we looked at evidence showing that ii the earlier Christian 
traditions close in time to the death of Jesus, Judas had a positive or neutral 
reputation and was not thought of as having betrayed Jesus. We also saw 
some of the ways in which the gospel authors transformed this image of 
Judas into a more negative one, making it appear that Judas betrayed his 
mentor. While their gross deception about Judas took hold in later genera- 
tions, buried in their accounts are a few small clues that all was not as 
depicted. Here again we see some conflicts between John and the Synoptic 
Gospels. 


Mark’s Version 


In Mark, the priests expressed a concern that they should arrest Jesus out- 
side the presence of the crowds, presumably to avoid any riots. Immediately 
after announcing that plan, Mark tells us about the anointing at Bethany. 
Immediately after that, Mark’s Judas sneaks away from the disciples and 
meets with the chief priests “in order to betray him to them” (Mark 14:10). 

As we learned in chapter 7, the word used for “‘betray”’ derives from the 
Greek word meaning “hand over,” which can have the meaning of “‘betray” 
but which is not the primary meaning. So, Judas met with the priests to dis- 
cuss “handing over” Jesus, not necessarily to ‘‘betray” him. What is espe- 
cially important here is that Mark, at this point, gives no motive for why 
Judas would want to betray Jesus or that Judas had any sense that this 
would be thought of as a betrayal. That this act has the sense of “betrayal” 
is based on later Christian tradition and Mark’s depiction in later scenes 
that Judas’s action is considered hostile to Jesus. 

Shortly after Judas meets with the priests, Mark reports on the Last 
Supper. During the course of the meal, Jesus says, ‘Truly I tell you, one of 
you will betray me fi.e., hand me over], one who is eating with me” 
(Mark 14:18). 

That Mark sees this prophecy as negative and hostile is apparent from 
the reaction of the disciples. Each remarks, “Surely, not I?” (14:19). In other 
words, they all see this as a bad thing. 
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Jesus also says that the “‘betrayer” will be someone “who is dipping 
bread into the bowl with me” (14:20). But, in Mark’s version, Jesus never 
specifically predicts by name who the betrayer will be. He then adds, “Woe 
to that one by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! It would have been better 
for that one not to have been born” (14:21). This particular ““woe” passage 
would generally be understood as a negative comment on the act of “hand- 
ing* over.” 

Subsequently, after dinner, as Jesus and the disciples headed out to Geth- 
semane, by the Mount of Olives, Judas somehow managed to slip away 
unnoticed and fetch the Jewish authorities. According to Mark 14:44, Judas 
had arranged a special signal that would identify Jesus as the person the 
arresting party was looking for. “The one I will kiss is the man.”’ Judas 
approaches Jesus, calls him ‘‘Rabbi” (i.e., teacher), and kisses him (14:45). 
Jesus is then placed under arrest. Mark depicts no reaction from Jesus either 
to the presence of Judas or to the kiss. 

The act of kissing Jesus and calling him Rabbi is a sign of friendship and 
respect. It is inconsistent with the act of betrayal. It suggests that from 
Judas’s perspective he has done something difficult, but something that 
Jesus wanted him to do. The kissing scene makes no sense unless Judas had 
so hated Jesus that he wanted to rub his mentor’s face in the act of betrayal. 
But there is no evidence in Mark that this is the case. 

That the kissing scene originally reflected positively on Judas’s behavior 
despite Mark’s earlier insertion of negative insinuations about the “handing 
over’’ can be seen in how the other Gospels handle the same episode. 

In Matthew 26:50, when Judas plants the kiss, Jesus responds in what 
seems to be a negative manner. “Friend, do what you are here to do.” In 
Luke 22:48, when Judas approaches to kiss his mentor, Jesus stops him and 
says, “Judas, is it with a kiss that you are betraying [i.e., handing over] the 
Son of Man?” Obviously, both Mathew and Luke worried that Mark’s 
scene was too tender and revealing of a positive relationship between Jesus 
and Judas, so they threw in some extra punch lines to make sure that we’d 
get it. John, on the other hand, has eliminated the kissing scene altogether. 
John has no prearranged signal, no plan to kiss, no attempt to kiss, and no 
response to an effort to kiss. Jesus openly identifies himself as the person the 
authorities are looking for. 


John’s Version 


John presents an alternative version of the betrayal story that raises some 
questions about what actually happened. To begin with, prior to the Last 
Supper, John does not depict Judas as having a meeting with the priests to 
discuss the handing over of Jesus. Our first true inkling that something is 
afoot happens during the Last Supper. 
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While they are assembled, as in the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus announces 
that someone will betray him (or hand him over) (John 13:21). Unlike the 
Synoptic Gospels, however, Jesus does not deliver the “woe to that one” 
speech. 

At this point, one of the disciples asks Jesus who it would be and Jesus 
responds, “It is the one to whom I give this piece of bread when I have 
dipped it in the dish.” Jesus then dips the bread and hands it to Judas (John 
13:26). 

Let’s put this scene in perspective. Jesus has flat out said that Judas was 
going to “hand him over” to the authorities. If this were a bad thing, one 
would think that everybody would be upset. Judas would come under close 
scrutiny. Questions and accusations and denials would be flying all over the 
place. So, what does John say happened? 

Upon receiving the piece of bread, Satan entered into Judas and Jesus 
says, “““‘Do quickly what you are going to do” (13:27). And how do the 
disciples react to Jesus’ remark? “Now no one at the table knew why he said 
this to him. Some thought that, because Judas had the common purse, Jesus 
was telling him, ‘Buy what we need for the festival’; or, that he should give 
something to the poor” (John 13:28-29). 

Given the scenario as it unfolds, it defies credibility that the disciples 
didn’t know why Judas got up and left. Jesus just said in front of all of them 
that Judas was going to hand him over to the authorities and that he should 
go and do what he was going to do quickly. And they thought this meant 
buy another box of matzo? Either the remaining disciples were the eleven 
dimmest candles in all of Galilee, or they did not perceive Jesus’ announce- 
ment to be a prediction of betrayal. 

Later, John says that Jesus and the disciples went to a garden at the valley 
of Kidron.! Although John suggests that Jesus had not told Judas where the 
disciples would be later on, he says that Judas was familiar with this garden 
because Jesus had been there on prior occasions with the disciples (18:2). 
Although Judas left Jesus at the dinner table, this disciple was able to make 
a lucky guess and figure out that Jesus and his other disciples would head 
out to that very garden. 

When Judas returned, four particularly interesting things occur with ref- 
erence to our concerns. 

First, he comes with a detachment of Roman soldiers as part of the arrest- 
ing party. “So Judas brought a detachment of soldiers together with police 
from the chief priests and the Pharisees” (John 18:3). 


t. John 18:1. The valley of Kidron lies between the city of Jerusalem and the Mount 
of Olives. Mark says that Jesus was arrested at Gethsemane, on or by the Mount of 
Olives. John doesn’t mention Gethsemane by name, but it is possible that this garden 
could correspond to Mark’s Gethsemane. 


The Greek word translated as “soldiers” is spira. This is a Greek term for 
certain technical Latin military designations. It refers to either the Roman 
manipulus, a group of two hundred soldiers, or, more routinely, the Roman 
cohort, a group of six hundred soldiers.* That the larger grouping is meant, 
says Raymond Brown, can be inferred from John 18:12, where the com- 
mander of the Roman forces is referred to by a title indicating a cohort com- 
mander instead of the title that would be used for a manipulus commander.? 

Although some exegetes have tried to argue that there were no Roman 
forces present, Brown observes, “‘Yet the evangelist clearly distinguishes 
these troops, for whom he uses technical Roman terminology, from the 
attendants supplied by ‘the chief priests and the Pharisees’ (18:3) or ‘of the 
Jews’ (18:12)—a distinction that indicates the cohort is not Jewish or under 
direct command of Jewish authorities.’ 

None of the other Gospels indicates that Roman troops were part of the 
arresting party. One of the interpretative principles I set forth in chapter 1 
is that where there is an inconsistency in the Gospels in which one evangelist 
portrayed the Romans in a more hostile light than another, the more hostile 
interpretation probably comes closer to the historical truth. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that Romans participated in the arrest of 
Jesus. This is consistent with John’s earlier notice that the Romans were 
concerned with the growing popularity of Jesus and that such concern could 
lead to problems for the Jewish people. 

It would also seem that this large Roman military force dwarfed the pres- 
ence of the Jewish element, which is simply referred to as “police from the 
chief priests and the Pharisees.’’ Such a large Roman military contingent 
suggests a substantial Roman interest in Jesus; its size indicates it was pre- 
pared to put down any violent resistance by Jesus’ supporters. The Romans 
were apparently prepared for Jesus being with more than just a small group 
of Passover celebrants. 

This leads to the second interesting point. Given the size of the Roman 
contingent and its evident concern with possible violence, why was Jesus 
turned over to the Jewish authorities instead of remaining in Roman cus- 
tody? Civil violators would have been held in Roman custody. As we read 
the later portions of the Gospels, even thieves were kept in Roman custody. 
We have to hold off on answering this question until we have looked more 
thoroughly at the Jewish and Roman proceedings against Jesus. 

Third, in John’s telling, Jesus specifically requests that his disciples be 
released, and the arresting party complies with the request. Why did the 
Romans allow the members of Jesus’ entourage to go free? It was the 


2. Brown 19942, 248. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
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Roman practice to forcibly suppress not only unsanctioned popular leaders 
but the followers of those leaders. Again, we need to wait until more evi- 
dence is in before we can answer the question. 

Fourth, in Jesus’ requesting the release of his disciples, John 18:9 says 
that it was in fulfillment of his earlier words, “I did not lose a single one of 
those whom you gave me.” Well, what about Judas? If Jesus lost none of 
those entrusted to him, then he didn’t lose Judas, either. Implicit in these 
words is the recognition that Judas did not betray Jesus but that Judas car- 
ried out instructions from Jesus. (“Do quickly what you are going to do.”’) 


Conclusions 


John’s gospel shows Roman concern with the growing popularity of Jesus 
and Jewish fear that the Roman response would be catastrophic for the 
Jews. Roman reaction drove Jesus into hiding, but he emerged briefly before 
the start of the Passover holiday. His followers appear to have anointed him 
as either a king or prophetic leader just prior to his messianic arrival in Jeru- 
salem; when he completed his entry, he declared that God had judged the 
Romans and would drive them out. Following this brief public inaugural 
ceremony, he went back into hiding. Contrary to the Synoptic Gospels, 
Jesus did not make repeated appearances in the Temple and did not engage 
the Temple guests in ongoing debates and lectures. 

At the Last Supper, John’s version of the events suggests that the disciples 
had no negative reactions toward Judas after Jesus’ announcement that 
Judas would “‘hand him over”’ to the authorities, a good indication that the 
underlying Greek word did not have the sense of “betrayal.” Jesus’ later 
remark that “I did not lose a single one of those whom you gave me” further 
suggests that Judas did not betray Jesus but rather remained a loyal member 
of the inner circle. John also eliminates Mark’s claim that Jesus placed a 
curse on Judas for his actions, something that John is not likely to have 
excluded if it were well known in early Christian circles. 

Consistent with the earlier expressed concern of the Romans with the 
growing popularity of Jesus, coupled with his messianic entry into Jerusa- 
lem and remarks about driving out the Romans, Pontius Pilate appears to 
have sent a Roman cohort (six hundred soldiers) to place Jesus under arrest. 
Some Jewish police were also present. For reasons still to be explained, the 
Romans allowed the disciples to go free and eventually handed Jesus over 
to the Jewish authorities. 
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The Jewish Proceedings 


A sanhedrin which imposes the death penalty once in seven years 
is called murderous. R. Eleazar b. Azariah says, “Once in seventy 
years.” R. Tarfon and R. Aqiba say, “If we were on a Sanhedrin, 
no one would ever be put to death.” Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel 
says, “So they would multiply the number of murderers in 
Israel.””! 


AFTER THE ARREST of Jesus, John says that the soldiers brought him to 
Annas, whom he identifies as a former high priest who was the father-in- 
law of Caiaphas, the current high priest. Although John says to whom Jesus 
was brought, he doesn’t specifically say where he was brought. The evidence 
suggests that he was brought to Annas’s home. John says nothing about any 
council members or other Jewish leaders being present at the time. 

Mark 14:53 says that the arresting party brought Jesus to the high priest, 
where the chief priests, the elders, and the scribes were assembled. Mark 
doesn’t identify the high priest by name or say in what facility the meeting 
took place. Matthew 26:57 says that Jesus was brought to the house of Cai- 
aphas, and that the chief priests, elders, and scribes were present. Luke 
22:54 and 66 say that Jesus was taken to the house of the high priest but 
that the assembly of elders, chief priests, and scribes had not yet been assem- 
bled. Luke does not provide the high priest’s name and earlier we saw that 
Luke seemed to be somewhat confused as to whether Annas was the sole 
high priest or shared the role with Caiaphas. So it isn’t clear which of the 
two men Luke has in mind. 


1. m. Makkot 1:10.F-I. Rabbi Agiba was one of the most influential Jewish teachers 
in rabbinic history. He wrote toward the end of the first century and the early part of the 
second century. He would have been a contemporary of Matthew, Luke, and John, and 
perhaps Mark. Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel was the son of the famous Jewish teacher 


Gamaliel. He died in the Jewish war against Rome and was probably a contemporary of 
Jesus. 
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John and Luke, therefore, seem to say that after the arrest, the police took 
Jesus to the house of Annas and that there was no meeting of the council at 
this time. Matthew agrees that Jesus was taken to the house of a high priest, 
but says that the man was Caiaphas and that there was a meeting of the 
council. Mark is vague about the facility Jesus was taken to but says the 
council was assembled. 

As with the events leading up to the arrest of Jesus, there is a significant 
difference between what John says took place after Jesus was brought to the 
high priest and what the Synoptic Gospels say took place, but we begin to 
see some evidence that Luke knows a source similar to John’s and to a large 
degree he moves closer to John’s version of events than to Mark’s. We have 
already seen some evidence of that shared tradition when John and Luke 
both showed Pharisees concerned about the messianic reception received by 
Jesus when he entered Jerusalem. 

As we review what took place while Jesus was in Jewish custody, we will 
see that Mark (followed by Matthew) presents a mostly fictitious account 
of what happened and that John (to some extent corroborated by Luke) pro- 
vides the more reliable guide. 

First, however, I want to look at two other evidentiary issues relevant to 
the Jewish proceedings: (1) What principles of Jewish law would have been 
applicable to a death penalty proceeding? (2) Do we have some pre-gospel 
evidence as to the outcome of the Jewish proceedings dealing with Jesus? 


Jewish Trial Rules in Capital Cases 


A chief source of information about Jewish trial rules at the time of Jesus 
comes from the Mishnah, composed about 200 CE and one of the funda- 
mental canonical texts of Judaism. It purports to be a compilation of the 
Jewish oral law handed down from Moses along with interpretations of that 
law by various rabbinic figures.” This is questionable. The chain of transmis- 
sion preserved in its text seems to go back no further than perhaps the sec- 
ond century BCE.? But it quotes many Jewish teachers and decisions of 
Jewish academies from the time of Jesus and earlier and records many dis- 
putes and discussions about the rules that Jews should follow. 

As to the procedures for a death penalty trial, it has many things to say. 
For example, in capital cases, the Mishnah prohibits the holding of a trial 
at night or on a feast day or on the evening of a Sabbath;* a verdict can not 
be handed down on the same day as the trial;’ the arguments on a verdict 
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must begin with arguments for acquittal; one can not be guilty of blas- 
phemy unless one has fully pronounced the divine name;’ if witnesses con- 
tradict each other, their testimony is considered null.® 

Raymond Brown cites one study indicating that the Gospels incorporate 
some twenty-seven violations of Mishnaic and early rabbinic law.’? Geza 
Vermes remarks that if the Sanhedrin trial of Jesus took place as described 
in the Gospels, ‘‘in a single session the Sanhedrin managed to break every 
rule in the book.’’!° 

Given the importance of this issue, scholars concerned with defending the 
gospel accounts question how much relevance the Mishnah has for trials in 
the time of Jesus. The chief argument made is that we have no evidence that 
the Mishnaic rules of 200 CE were in effect at the time of Jesus’ trial and 
therefore we can’t judge the historical validity of the Gospels in light of the 
Mishnaic rules. Although it seems quite obvious that the Mishnaic laws 
were a codification of existing conservative traditions that passed through 
Jewish academies and not the subject of multiple late additions and inven- 
tions, proving such a proposition would require a separate book-length 
treatment—and even that might not be conclusive. 

So, for the sake of argument, I will not cite the Mishnaic rules unless we 
have independent evidence that a particular law was likely to have been in 
effect at the time of Jesus. With that in mind, I want to look at evidence for 
two Mishnaic principles that bear on the credibility of the gospel accounts: 
the prohibition against trials on holidays and the prohibition against trials 
at night. 

In John 18:31, Pilate says to the Jews that they should take Jesus and try 
him under their own law; the Jews reply, ‘““We are not permitted to put any- 
one to death.” In John’s gospel, this conversation takes place on the Day of 
Preparation, a holiday in which the paschal lamb is prepared for sacrifice 
for the Passover holiday that begins the next day. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
Jesus appears before Pilate on the first day of the Passover holiday. In either 
case, the day of appearance before Pilate was an important religious holiday. 

Now it is abundantly clear that Jews, under their own law, had the 
authority to put people to death. The Jewish scriptures contain several 
directives requiring that certain law violators be put to death. Leviticus 
24:14, for example, makes stoning to death the authorized punishment for 
blasphemy. For an example contemporary with the time of Jesus, we know 
that the Romans allowed the Jews to execute Gentiles who crossed certain 
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posted boundary lines in the Temple courtyards." A particularly significant 
piece of evidence that we examined in chapter 4 showed that when the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrin ordered the death of James the brother of Jesus, the criticism 
of the proceeding was not that the Sanhedrin didn’t have the power to put 
someone to death but that it first needed to get permission from the Roman 
governor to conduct a capital case. 

The Gospels themselves include several references to the Jews wanting to 
put Jesus to death. John, in his account of a Sanhedrin proceeding (to be 
discussed below), says that the Jews sought to put Jesus to death and Jesus 
went into hiding. Earlier in his gospel, Jews try to stone Jesus to death for 
blasphemy (John 10:33). There can be little doubt that John knew that as a 
general proposition Jewish law allowed a Sanhedrin to put someone to 
death. So what could he mean by this particular complaint? 

A key question often raised in this context is whether Roman law allowed 
Jews to put Jesus to death. But this passage in John renders that argument 
moot. Pilate said to take Jesus and try him under their own law. The Jewish 
response implies that they wouldn’t be allowed to put Jesus to death under 
Jewish law. 

The answer lies in the Mishnah, which prohibits capital trials on holi- 
days. John’s reference to a prohibition on the death penalty seems to clearly 
point to this rule being in effect at least in the time of John and therefore 
almost certainly in the time of Jesus. This would be especially true if this 
conversation between Pilate and the Jews actually took place. 

In support of this interpretation of John’s usage, I would point out that 
John places his key Sanhedrin proceeding more than six days before the 
Passover holiday. In addition, we find that Luke (see below), in his account 
of the Sanhedrin proceeding, redacts Mark’s account so that what takes 
place is not a holiday trial but some sort of less significant inquiry. Also, the 
fifth-century Christian scholar Augustine understood this passage of John 
in that very way. He argued that the Jews claimed that they couldn’t put 
Jesus to death because they couldn’t hold a trial on the holiday.’ 

Aside from the issue of trials on holidays, Luke provides some evidence 
that he knew about a ban against nighttime capital trials. First, in his own 
gospel, he eliminates Mark’s nighttime trial and has only a daytime proceed- 
ing. In Acts, he provides additional examples. 

Acts 4:3, describing the arrest of Peter by the Jewish Temple police, says, 
““So they arrested them and put them in custody until the next day, for it was 
already evening.” In other words, they couldn’t place him on trial during the 
evening. Acts 5:17—19 reports a second arrest of Peter; again, he was placed 
in prison overnight with a trial scheduled for the next day. 


11. Josephus, Jewish War 6.2.4, 124. 
12. Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John 114.4; ECF 2.7.1.1.114.0. 
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In Acts 22:30, after Paul provoked a riot by allegedly profaning the Tem- 
ple, the Roman tribunal had to pull him out from the angry crowd. The 
tribunal held Paul overnight, awaiting a Jewish tribunal the next morning 
to determine if Paul violated any Jewish laws. 

It seems more than coincidental that in each of these Sanhedrin proceed- 
ings—against Jesus, twice against Peter, and against Paul—Luke makes 
clear that the trial took place during the day. His redaction of Mark to elimi- 
nate a nighttime trial strongly suggests that at least in Luke’s time there was 
a Jewish ban on nighttime trials, which would suggest that such a ban was 
probably in effect at the time of Jesus. 

From the above evidence, it seems reasonable to argue that in the time of 
Jesus, Jewish law barred capital trials during the holidays and in the eve- 
nings. To the extent this information is relevant in analyzing the gospel 
accounts of the Jewish proceedings against Jesus, we will make use of it. 


Paul’s Commentary on the Jewish Proceedings 


Before looking at the gospel accounts, it might be helpful to keep in mind a 
remark that Luke attributes to Paul. “Even though they found no cause for 
a sentence of death, they asked Pilate to have him killed”? (Acts 13:28; 
emphasis added). 

Although we will question the second half of Paul’s accusation, the first 
part is quite interesting. Paul would have been around at the time of Jesus’ 
trial. He was also extremely hostile to the Jews who rejected Jesus and 
would be unlikely to invent claims that made Jews look less guilty than he 
thought they were. So this statement about Jews finding no cause for a sen- 
tence of death is particularly important as a reflection of how members of 
the earliest Christian communities thought about what took place during 
the Jewish proceedings. 

It’s important to observe that Paul doesn’t say that the Jews wrongfully 
or mistakenly charged Jesus with blasphemy or any other religious crimes. 
If there had been a verdict of guilty for some violation of Jewish law, Paul 
would almost certainly have said that the verdict was in error or immoral. 
The absence of such a qualifier in this quote shows that in the earliest tradi- 
tions, long before the Gospels were written, the Jewish Sanhedrin made no 
finding of blasphemy or any other religious violation. 

While this quote doesn’t come directly from Paul’s writings, it does come 
from Luke-Acts; in Luke’s own gospel, as we will see below, the Sanhedrin 
makes no finding of guilt for blasphemy or any other religious violation. In 
an era of growing conflict between Jews and Christians, it is unlikely that 
Luke would first invent such a quote and then place that quote in the mouth 
of Luke’s hero, Paul. Since it isn’t likely that Paul would be less hostile to 
the Jews than the apostles who knew Jesus intimately, if Paul believed this, 
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it is almost certain that the other apostles shared this view. This quote attrib- 
uted to Paul almost certainly reflects at least one well-known tradition trace- 
able back to the earliest disciples of Jesus. 


John’s Account of the Jewish Proceedings 


After the Roman cohort and Jewish police arrested Jesus, John says that he 
was taken to Annas, whom John initially describes as “‘the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, the high priest that year” (18:13). A little later, he adds some con- 
fusion to this description by having a guard refer to Annas as “the high 
priest” (18:24). The confusion may be more apparerit than real. Annas had 
previously been a high priest, and it appears that the title remains with the 
person as an honorific even after he leaves office. Josephus, for example, has 
a number of instances in which he refers to individuals as high priests even 
though they no longer hold the position. 

Following John’s reference to the relationship between Annas and Caia- 
phas, John 18:14 reminds us that this is the same Caiaphas who had advised 
the Jews “that it was better to have one person die for the people.” Here, 
however, he omits the observation that this advice was the result of a pro- 
phetic revelation from God. 

The meeting between Annas and Jesus appears to have taken place in the 
priest’s home. There is no reference to any council members or other priests 
being present. The only other people mentioned besides Annas and Jesus are 
the guards (John 18:22). During the course of the meeting, Annas tries to 
engage Jesus in conversation and asks him about his teachings. Jesus replies: 
“T have spoken openly to the world; I have always taught in synagogues and 
in the temple, where all the Jews come together. I have said nothing in secret. 
Why do you ask me? Ask those who heard what I said to them; they know 
what I said” (John 18:20-21). 

One of the guards thought that Jesus had spoken rudely to the high priest 
and slapped him. Jesus replied, “If I have spoken wrongly, testify to the 
wrong. But if I have spoken rightly, why do you strike me?” (John 
18:23-24). 

Other than this conversation, we are given no further information about 
what was said between Jesus and Annas. John gives no indication that 
Annas asked Jesus if he was the Messiah or the Son of God. While one might 
infer that the question about his teachings may have touched upon those 
issues, John conspicuously avoids mentioning such details. 

At some point after this conversation, Annas has Jesus bound and sent to 
Caiaphas (John 18:24). Since we are told that Jesus was bound when he was 
brought to Annas and that he was bound after the meeting with Annas, it 
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seems likely that while he was talking with Annas the bonds had been 
removed. 

John provides no details about what occurred when Jesus arrived at Caia- 
phas’s location (or even where Caiaphas was located). There is no descrip- 
tion of a council meeting or assembly of Jewish elders or Jewish officials. 
The transfer of Jesus to Caiaphas’s custody appears to have taken place in 
the early morning hours (18:28). All we learn is that after meeting with Cai- 
aphas, Jesus was brought before Pilate. 

The Roman governor initially asks, ““What accusation do you bring 
against this man?” (John 18:29). Pilate’s question seems a little odd. He has 
just sent out a Roman cohort to help place Jesus under arrest. Surely, he 
knew what the charges were. It might be argued that his question was 
merely a formality to justify the transfer of Jesus into Roman custody, but 
that is inconsistent with how the Roman proceedings unfold. 

The Jewish authorities reply, “If this man were not a criminal, we would 
not have handed him over to you” (John 18:30). This is the equivalent of 
saying, ‘Beats me. You got him, you figure out what to do with him.” 

Pilate replied, “Take him yourselves and judge him according to your 
law” (18:31). 

Nevertheless, the “Jews” responded, ‘“‘We are not permitted to put any- 
one to death” (18:31). 

At this point in John’s narrative, the scene shifts to the Roman proceed- 
ings before Pilate. 

This conversation between Pilate and the Jewish authorities is intriguing. 
When Pilate asks what the charges are, the Jewish officials mumble some- 
thing about Jesus being a criminal. This is clearly a civil concern and the 
subject of Pilate’s jurisdiction. Yet, though there is no claim that Jesus vio- 
lated Jewish law, Pilate offers to turn him over to the Jewish authorities for 
their own determination. 

To date, however, the only concern that the Jewish council has previously 
expressed is that the Romans were worried about Jesus getting too popular 
and that such popularity could lead to trouble for the Jews. Criminal 
charges were never considered and no question of violating Jewish law came 
up at that previous meeting. 

Nevertheless, the Jewish authorities respond that they have a law against 
putting anyone to death. As discussed above, this is an obvious reference to 
the Jewish rule that trials can’t be held over religious holidays. But there 
were no violations of Jewish law leveled against Jesus, so there would be no 
basis for a Jewish proceeding. In this regard, recall Paul’s accusation that 
the Jews found nothing about Jesus’ actions that deserved punishment yet 
they handed him over to the Romans for execution. 

John’s presentation of this scene is obviously an effort to cope with the 
historically difficult problem of why Jesus would be turned over to the 
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Romans for punishment if he committed a capital crime against Jewish law. 
Because there was a holiday in effect, John suggests, the Jews couldn’t put 
Jesus to death. Therefore, it was incumbent upon to the Romans to exercise 
that penalty. But, since John has told us that the Jewish concern was that 
the Romans were upset over Jesus, once Jesus was placed in Roman custody, 
there was no longer any reason for the Jews to put Jesus to death. Jesus was 
now before Pilate and the charges against him concerned a violation of 
Roman law, not Jewish law. If the Romans were concerned with Jesus’ pop- 
ularity, they now had him in their custody and could take action against 
him. This was the subject of Pilate’s jurisdiction, and John presents no 
grounds for a Jewish trial. If the Romans weren’t concerned with the fate of 
Jesus, then, according to John’s gospel, the Jewish authorities no longer had 
reason to be concerned either. 

Even if we assume that the Jews had capital charges to place against Jesus 
for violating Jewish law, the simple solution would be to hold Jesus in cus- 
tody until after the holidays were over and much of the crowd had left Jeru- 
salem. Since Pilate allegedly authorized the Jews to conduct their own 
proceeding, there was no reason for them not to do so if they had any reason 
to believe Jesus violated important Jewish law. And if the Jews were con- 
cerned with false teachings, they would have wanted to conduct their own 
trial. That they rejected the opportunity to take charge of Jesus shows that 
they had no accusations to make against him regarding Jewish law. 

John’s gospel raises an important problem. Implicit in his narrative is that 
Pilate had to be in on the arrest of Jesus and would have discussed the mat- 
ter with the Jewish authorities. Otherwise, there wouldn’t have been a joint 
Roman-Jewish arrest party. This means that if the Jews weren’t going to 
conduct their own proceedings, as John reports, Pilate would have known 
that before the arrest took place. Therefore, if Pilate knew that the Jews 
were not going to conduct a trial of Jesus, why did the Romans turn Jesus 
over to Jewish custody in the interim when they had their own prison facili- 
ties? Before answering this question, we need to look at the other gospel 
accounts of the Jewish proceedings and then at all four accounts of the 
Roman proceedings. 


Mark’s Version of the Jewish Proceedings 


Contrary to John, Mark says that after the arrest of Jesus the police immedi- 
ately brought him before the high priest, who had assembled a council of 
chief priests, elders, and scribes, and that a full-scale trial was conducted 
that night. Mark doesn’t name the high priest nor does he identify the loca- 
tion where the meeting took place. He does make clear, though, that this 
confrontation took place during the evening hours (Mark 15:1). 
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According to Mark 14:55, “the chief priests and the whole council were 
looking for testimony against Jesus to put him to death” but they were frus- 
trated in this effort because, although there were many witnesses offering 
testimony, they gave false testimony and did not agree with each other. 
Among this group of witnesses were some who made a specific charge 
against Jesus. ‘““We heard him say, ‘I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and in three days I will build another, not made with hands’” 
(Mark 14:58). Mark 14:59 says that “even on this point their testimony did 
not agree” (emphasis added). Is Mark implying that the charge was true but 
that the witnesses couldn’t get the story right? 

After the conclusion of the witness testimony, the high priest stood up 
and asked Jesus, “Have you no answer? What is it that they testify against 
you?” (Mark 14:60). Jesus remained silent and did not answer. Of course, 
there appears to be no need for Jesus to answer, as no one has yet made a 
case against him. 

The high priest then asked another question. ‘“‘Are you the Messiah, the 
Son of the Blessed One?”’(Mark 14:61). 

Jesus responded, “I am; and ‘you will see the Son of Man seated at the right 
hand of the Power,’ and ‘coming with the clouds of heaven’”’ (emphasis added). 

Here we run into a significant problem with Mark’s account. Matthew 
and Luke each have alternative versions of this conversation—neither 
matching the other—and in those other two Gospels, Jesus makes no such 
admission. We will examine this conflict later, after reviewing what Mat- 
thew and Luke say. 

When the high priest heard Jesus’ words, he tore his clothes and cried 
out, “Why do we still need witnesses? You have heard his blasphemy! What 
is your decision?” (Mark 14:63—-64). 

The entire council responded by condemning Jesus as deserving of death. 
At this point, members of the council began to abuse him, spit on him, 
blindfold him, strike him, and call out “Prophesy!” Later, when the guards 
take him into custody, they beat him. 

The allegation of blasphemy here is the key element in Mark’s account 
of the trial and it is the only finding that the council makes against Jesus. 
We will discuss this matter more fully below. 

The next morning, says Mark 15:1, the chief priests held a “consulta- 
tion” with the elders and scribes and the whole council, but Mark gives us 
no details of what took place. The text is ambiguous as to whether or not 
Jesus was present for this consultation. The text is also ambiguous as to the 
nature of this morning proceeding. 

The Greek word translated here as “consultation” is problematic and 
scholars can’t agree as to what the underlying. Greek means. The difficulty 
is compounded by the fact that in the earliest ancient texts, the underlying 
Greek term translated “consultation” appears in three variant forms, gener- 
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ating three possible meanings."4 In one instance, the word would be under- 
stood as a (second) trial by the council; another interpretation indicates it 
would refer to the council members only having a discussion about what to 
do; and the third meaning suggests that the council made some sort of deci- 
sion.’ Each of the meanings has a different implication for what took place. 
We can’t resolve the matter here, but point out only that in addition to the 
earlier evening trial, Mark tells us that there was some sort of additional 
morning meeting of the council but its purpose is unclear. 

After the consultation, Jesus was bound and brought to Pilate. The 
Roman governor immediately asked Jesus if he was the King of the Jews 
and Jesus replied, “‘You say so.” This answer would seem to be inconsistent 
with the “I am” that Mark reports Jesus to have responded when the high 
priest asked, “‘Are you the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One?” 

After Jesus answered Pilate, the chief priests accused Jesus of many 
things, but Mark doesn’t tell us what they accused him of. Given that the 
council made only one finding against him, blasphemy, a violation of Jewish 
law, the allegation of multiple charges presents something of a problem. 
Pilate then asked Jesus, ‘““See how many charges they bring against you”’ 
(Mark 15:4), Jesus made no response and the narrative then moves into the 
Roman trial proceedings. 


Analysis of Mark’s Account 


Mark describes essentially three different Jewish proceedings. First, we are 
told about a full-blown trial during the holiday evening, with numerous wit- 
nesses; second, we are advised that the following holiday morning there was 
some sort of consultation; third, we have what appears to be a petition to 
Pilate setting forth a number of allegations about Jesus’ wrongdoings. 


Lack of Roman Authorization 


Although Mark presents us with a full-blown Jewish trial seeking a death 
sentence for the accused, he gives no indication that the Roman governor 
authorized the holding of such a trial. In chapter 4, we saw that with the 
execution of James the brother of Jesus, the high priest acted illegally in not 
getting the consent of the Roman governor before conducting a death pen- 
alty case. Upon the complaint of Jews to the incoming governor, the high 
priest was removed from office for this violation. 

To the extent, then, that Jesus had been involved in religious wrongdoing 
possibly deserving of a death penalty, the Jewish tribunal would have 
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needed the consent of the Roman governor to bring Jesus to trial. If the 
accusations involved severe violations of the civil law, then the Roman gov- 
ernor himself would be the one to conduct the trial. From what we know 
about Pilate, there is no way he would yield the least shred of his authority 
to the Jewish leaders. If the high priest had conducted a trial of Jesus, then 
Pilate would have to have given prior approval—and the approval would 
only have been for religious matters. Civil matters would have been brought 
before Pilate. 

Further, in Mark’s account, before the priests tell Pilate what the charges 
are, Pilate immediately asks Jesus if he is the King of the Jews. Pilate’s initial 
question shows that the only issue that really concerned him was the ques- 
tion of whether Jesus claimed to be a king, an offense against Roman law 
and authority. This suggests that Pilate knew ahead of time that people had 
been hailing Jesus either as a king or as some sort of leader independent of 
Roman authority. Pilate would not have been happy to learn that. 

If this were the case, the issue would be one that belonged before Pilate, 
not the Jewish council. One would expect any inquiry to have been held 
before him. Within this framework, however, Mark’s narrative creates a 
jurisdictional overlap. While Pilate concerned himself with the question of 
whether Jesus claimed to be King of the Jews, the Jewish authorities in Mark 
are concerned with whether there was anything blasphemous about Jesus’ 
claim to being the Messiah. Therefore, Mark’s scenario makes a Jewish trial 
permissible, but only if Pilate first authorized it. 

That Mark makes no mention of Pilate’s authorizing the trial implies that 
either Mark has hidden that information in order to heighten the polemic 
against Jews while trying to absolve the Romans of responsibility or that 
there was no actual trial of Jesus before the Jewish authorities. In this 
regard, we recall that in John’s gospel, Pilate specifically directed the Jews 
to conduct their own trial of Jesus and they declined to do so. 


The Evening Trial on the Holidays 


Mark sets the trial in the evening over the Passover holiday. As pointed out 
above, John suggests that the Mishnaic ban against holiday trials was in 
effect at the time of Jesus’ trial and Luke suggests that the ban on evening 
trials was also in effect at the time of Jesus’ trial. This strongly suggests that 
whatever proceeding Mark knew about, it couldn’t have been a trial, and no 
official Jewish body would have condemned Jesus to death over the Passover 


holiday. 
The Charges against Jesus 


Mark indicates that the Jewish council sought testimony against Jesus in 
order to put him to death but that the testimony was false and inconsistent. 
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His account, however, only tells us of two specific charges made. First, wit- 
nesses accuse Jesus of threatening to destroy the Temple and rebuild it. Sec- 
ond, the high priest asks Jesus if he is the “‘Messiah, Son of the Blessed 
One.” What is remarkable about the charges in this proceeding is what is 
not brought up. 

In Mark 3:6, the evangelist tells us that the Pharisees wanted to destroy 
Jesus for healing a man with a withered hand on the Sabbath. Whether or 
not such an event actually occurred, Mark has placed it in his gospel, and 
one should logically suspect, at least on literary grounds, that the Pharisees 
would make a case against Jesus for violating the Sabbath law. While there 
might be legal issues as to whether Jesus violated the Sabbath, the factual 
issues weren’t in dispute. So there would be no need for false testimony to 
make the case. 

Second, one of the chief acts of Jesus that aroused anger among the Jew- 
ish authorities during the festival period was the attack on the money- 
changers. Although we questioned the credibility of Mark’s allegation, he 
says that the priests wanted to kill Jesus as a result. Since the incident would 
have been fresh in the minds of the council, we should have expected that 
issue to come up. But it didn’t. 

As to the claim that Jesus threatened to destroy the Temple and rebuild 
it, the testimony was inconsistent and no finding of guilt was entered. 

Ultimately, the council found Jesus guilty of one charge, the allegation of 
blasphemy. Yet, when Jesus appeared before Pilate, the priests accused him 
of many things and Pilate refers to “how many charges they bring.”’ Where 
did all these other charges come from? 


The Charge of Blasphemy 


Since Mark’s account alleges only one specific finding of guilt, that of blas- 
phemy, the credibility of his account of a Jewish trial, to some extent, 
depends on the credibility of the allegations and findings of blasphemy. In 
this regard, recall Paul’s observation that the Jewish authorities “found no 
cause for a sentence of death.’ This implies that there was no finding of 
blasphemy. Paul’s evidence aside, though, we still have some problems with 
Mark’s allegations. 

Mark has the high priest ask, “Are you the Messiah, the Son of the 
Blessed One?” Raymond Brown observes that outside of this passage there 
is no known usage in either Jewish literature or in the Christian scriptures 
of the terms “the Blessed” as a title of God or of the term ‘“‘Son of the 
Blessed.’!® So it seems highly improbable that the high priest would have 
asked the question as phrased by Mark. Putting that flaw aside, we can 
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probably assume that for Mark’s purpose, the question asked by the priest 
was something akin to “Are you the Messiah, the Son of God?” That, at 
least, is the form of the question in Matthew 26:63. 

If we recognize that the high priest would have been asking that question 
from a Jewish perspective and not from a later christological understanding, 
then the high priest is simply asking Jesus if he is the Davidic Messiah. Ray- 
mond Brown, commenting on the high priest’s question and Jesus’ response, 
says, “Most scholars recognize that we have no real evidence that the charge 
of blasphemy would have been warranted by the assertion that Jesus was 
the anointed king of the House of David raised up by God as part of the 
culmination planned for Israel.””?” 

What stands behind this claim of blasphemy would be a changed under- 
standing of the meaning of “‘son of God.” In the time of Jesus, to Jews, the 
phrase would simply have been understood as a claim to being a king of 
Israel. The key scriptural passage here is 2 Samuel 7:14, in which the 
prophet Nathan tells David of a promise by God to David’s descendants. “I 
will be a father to him, and he shall be a son to me. When he commits iniq- 
uity, I will punish him with a rod such as mortals use, with blows inflicted 
by human beings.” Clearly, the reference to a son of God here refers to a 
human being. 

It is helpful here to recall that in Mark’s gospel no human knows who 
Jesus really is, at least while he is alive, not even the apostles. The closest we 
get is in Mark 8:29, when Peter identifies Jesus as the Messiah. But as is 
made clear shortly thereafter in Mark 8:31-33, Peter’s understanding is 
insufficient. He is thinking of Jesus as a human Messiah, not as a divine 
figure. In other words, Peter sees Jesus as a human king or prophet who will 
lead the Jewish people. Why would we expect the high priest to have a dif- 
ferent understanding than one of Jesus’ closest students? 

By Mark’s time, “Son of God,” with its more Gentile pagan allusions, 
would have taken on a different meaning, one that would have led to con- 
flict between Jews and Christians concerning the true natures of God and 
Jesus. It is likely that Mark’s understanding of ‘‘Son of God” led to charges © 
of blasphemy in his own time. 

Another difficulty with the finding of blasphemy is that Jesus’ reply 
includes a statement that refers to himself not as the “Son of God” but as 
the “Son of Man ... coming with the clouds of heaven.” The statement 
appears in the context of an allusion to Daniel 7:13-14, which talks about 
“one like a son of man coming with the clouds of heaven’’ being given 
“dominion and glory and kingship, that all peoples, nations, and languages 
should serve him.” To the Jewish ear in the time of Jesus, this response 
would be just a simple restatement of a messianic claim about the future 
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redemption of Jsrael, and there would be nothing blasphemous about it. The 
person identified in Daniel as “One like the son of man” was not under- 
stood in those times to be a form of God or a deity but rather a servant of 
God. For a Jew to have claimed that he was the one identified in Daniel as 
“One like the son of man” would not have caused other Jews to think that 
he was being blasphemous. 

Some critics of Mark’s account have pointed out that the punishment for 
blasphemy was stoning, not crucifixion. Since Jesus wasn’t stoned, they 
argue, there was no charge of blasphemy. In this regard, they cite the trial 
of Stephen in Acts 7:54-—58, where the Jewish council found Stephen guilty 
of blasphemy and stoned him to death. Even assuming that Stephen’s trial 
was a historical event, which many scholars doubt, that Jesus wasn’t stoned 
might more easily be explained by the fact that Pilate’s decision would have 
overridden any Jewish concerns. 

Based on the evidence before us, it is highly unlikely that the Jewish coun- 
cil would have considered Jesus’ answer to have been blasphemous. If that 
is the case, then it is highly likely that most of Mark’s Jewish trial account, 
if not all of it, is fictitious. 


The Unanimous Verdict 


Mark describes the verdict of the council as unanimous, but other informa- 
tion available to us suggests that would not have been the case. 

Mark 15:43 names one member of the council as Joseph of Arimathea 
and identifies him as ‘“‘a respected member of the council, who was also him- 
self waiting expectantly for the kingdom of God.” Joseph of Arimathea 
claimed Jesus’ body from Pilate and arranged to have it buried. John 19:38 
says that Joseph was a disciple of Jesus. Certainly, this man didn’t vote to 
condemn Jesus. In fact, Luke 23:50-51 specifically says that Joseph opposed 
the council’s actions: ‘There was a good and righteous man named Joseph, 
who, though a member of the council, had not agreed to their plan and 
action.” It seems highly unlikely that Joseph of Arimathea voted to con- 
demn Jesus. 

John 19:38 also names another member of the council who was sympa- 
thetic to Jesus, Nicodemus, ‘‘a leader of the Jews.” John 7:50 describes one 
encounter in which Nicodemus defends Jesus before a Jewish council. John 
also says that Nicodemus and Joseph together buried Jesus. It is therefore 
unlikely that this council member voted to condemn Jesus. 

We also have evidence that the highly respected and influential Pharisee 
teacher Gamaliel served on the Sanhedrin. Acts 4:5—6 tells us that shortly 
after the death of Jesus, Annas and Caiaphas and other members of the fam- 
ily had Peter arrested and brought before the Sanhedrin. When the trial 
takes place, we learn that the Gamaliel sits in that body. In the course of the 
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trial, this leading member of the Pharisees made a speech in which he argued 
against punishing people who make messianic claims because the council 
might inadvertently be acting against God. If the messianic claims are false, 
he says, the movement will fail of its own accord. Gamaliel swayed the 
entire council, including Caiaphas and Annas. At Gamaliel’s urging, the 
Sanhedrin freed Peter and the other apostles. 

Although we have no direct evidence that Gamaliel served on the council 
at the time Jesus was arrested, we find him on the council shortly thereafter. 
Since he was one of the most famous and respected teachers of his time and 
a chief leader of the Pharisees even before Jesus was arrested—according to 
Acts 22:3, Paul claimed him as a tutor at a time well before Jesus’ arrest—it 
seems probable that he belonged to the Sanhedrin prior to the Acts report. 

As to Mark’s claim that the verdict was unanimous, then, we see on the 
evidence that at least two members of the council, Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, were supporters of Jesus and would not have voted to condemn 
Jesus. If Gamaliel were also on the council, which is probable but not yet 
provable, not only would he have been against condemning Jesus, he proba- 
bly would have persuaded the entire council to follow his lead. If such a trial 
took place, at the minimum, at least two members would have voted against 
a blasphemy charge. At least this part of Mark’s story is unlikely to be true. 


Summary of Difficulties with Mark’s Narrative 


As the analysis above shows, Mark’s account of the Jewish proceedings 
raises several historical problems that cast significant doubt on its 


credibility. 


e Although Mark presents a Sanhedrin trial dealing with a death sen- 
tence, there is no direct indication that the Roman governor authorized 
the trial. 

e The trial takes place on an evening over a holiday; we have good rea- 
son to believe that in the time of Jesus, a Sanhedrin couldn’t conduct a 
trial in the evening or during a holiday. 

e The trial fails to consider the incident that triggered the council’s con- 
cern, the attack on the money-changers. . 

e The trial fails to consider an earlier allegation that triggered a death 
plot against Jesus, the charge that he violated the Sabbath by healing a 
man with a withered hand. 

e The only guilty verdict handed down against Jesus was the charge of 
blasphemy yet, when the authorities bring Jesus before Pilate, it is 
alleged that a great many charges were filed against him. 

e Even the conviction for blasphemy appears to be historically indefensi- 
ble. Claiming to be the Messiah and the son of God (in the context of 
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claiming to be the Messiah) would not have been considered blas- 
phemy under Jewish law in the time of Jesus. 

e The terminology used by the high priest in asking Jesus about his iden- 
tity has no parallel in Jewish literature. 

e The claim that the judges unanimously voted to condemn Jesus to 
death seems contradicted by the evidence that Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus were members of the council and sympathetic to Jesus. 
It is also likely that Gamaliel served on the Sanhedrin in the time of 
Jesus and Acts shows that he opposed punishing messianic figures and 
could convince the Sanhedrin to follow his advice. 

e Mark omits the high priest’s name, an indication that he didn’t know 
it. This suggests that the high priest was not actively involved in prose- 
cuting Jesus. 

e Paul says that the Sanhedrin found “‘no cause for a sentence of death.” 


Taken together, these several difficulties with Mark’s trial report strongly 
suggest that it was fictitious. Given the apparent lack of familiarity with the 
rules about nighttime and holiday trials and the usage of terminology that 
has no parallel in Jewish literature, we have good reason to believe that the 
trial story was created by a Gentile Christian unfamiliar with Jewish law. 
Whether that person was Mark or the author of a source that Mark relied 
upon we can’t say at this time. Mark’s account, however, did influence Mat- 
thew and Luke. Therefore, we will also look at how they used Mark’s ver- 
sion, see what changes they made to it, and determine what we can conclude 
from those alterations. First, however, let’s compare the accounts of Mark 


and John. 


Mark vs. John 


A careful examination of the narratives in Mark and John shows that at 
least two very different and inconsistent versions of the Jewish proceedings 
circulated among the Christian communities. 


e John has a meeting of the Sanhedrin more than a week before the Pass- 
over holidays and none during the Passover holidays. Mark has no pre- 
Passover meeting of the Sanhedrin but does have one during the Pass- 
over holiday. 

e John does not have Jesus present during the Sanhedrin session. Mark 
has Jesus present. 

e John says the purpose of the Sanhedrin was to deal with the cata- 
strophic Roman threat to the Jewish nation because of the grow- 
ing popularity of Jesus. Mark says that the Sanhedrin met to find 
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testimony that would permit them to put Jesus to death because they 
thought he was a troublemaker who violated Jewish law and chal- 
lenged the Jewish authorities. 

e John says that the high priest said Jesus should die because God 
revealed to the high priest that the death of Jesus would save the Jewish 
nation and usher in a messianic era. Mark says nothing about this reve- 
lation from God and suggests that the high priest wanted Jesus dead 
out of jealousy over his popularity and fear that he threatened Jewish 
leadership. He also implies that the high priest opposed any messianic 
teachings. 

e John’s Sanhedrin called no witnesses and conducted no trial. Mark’s 
Sanhedrin called witnesses and conducted a trial. 

¢ John makes no claim that false witnesses made charges against Jesus. 
Mark says that many false witnesses came forward. 

e John’s Sanhedrin made no finding that Jesus committed blasphemy or 
any other serious violation of Jewish law. Mark’s Sanhedrin made a 
finding that Jesus committed blasphemy. 

e John says that when the police arrested Jesus, they brought him to the 
home of Annas, a high priest and father-in-law to Caiaphas, the cur- 
rent high priest, and no tribunal was present. Mark says that Jesus was 
brought to an unidentified high priest and a Sanhedrin had already 
been called into session. 

e John says that the high priest Annas asked Jesus about his teaching but 
did not specifically bring up the questions of whether Jesus was the 
Messiah or the Son of God. Mark says the high priest directly asked 
Jesus if he claimed to be the Messiah and the son of “‘the Blessed One.” 

e John says that Jesus wouldn’t answer the question about his teachings. 
Mark says that in response to the high priest’s question, Jesus claimed 
to be the Messiah and the son of “‘the Blessed One.” 

e John does not show the high priest reacting angrily to Jesus’ response. 
Mark shows the high priest tearing his clothes in outrage at what Jesus 
said. 

e John says that after Jesus gave his answer to the high priest, one guard 
gave Jesus a slap because the guard thought that Jesus had acted rudely 
to the high priest. Mark says that after Jesus answered the high priest, 
members of the council began to mock Jesus, abuse him, spit on him, 
blindfold him, strike him, and ask him to prophesy; afterwards, Jewish 
guards beat Jesus. 

¢ John says that after Jesus spoke to the high priest Annas, the prisoner 
was taken to Caiaphas and then brought to Pilate. Mark says that after 
Jesus spoke to the high priest, he appeared at a second proceeding of 
some sort and was then taken to Pilate. 
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e John describes no trial proceeding in front of Caiaphas. Mark 
describes a full trial in front of Caiaphas. 

¢ John says that Pilate told the Jewish authorities to take Jesus and try 
him under their own law. Mark has no such directive. 

e John says that the Jewish authorities wouldn’t conduct a trial against 
Jesus because they had a law against putting anyone to death (presum- 
ably because of the restrictions against such trials on a holiday). Mark 
has the Jewish authorities conduct a trial that imposed a death 
sentence. 

e John says that when the authorities brought Jesus before Pilate, the 
first thing the governor did was to ask the priests what the charges 
were. Mark says that when Jesus was brought before Pilate, the first 
thing the governor did was to ask Jesus if he was King of the Jews. 

e John says that in response to Pilate’s question about the charges, the 
priests made no specific accusations other than a general complaint of 
criminality. Mark says that the priests accused him of many things. 


From this list, we can see that John and Mark disagree significantly about 
the events that led Jesus to come before Pilate. It would appear that John’s 
account is far more sympathetic to the Jews than Mark’s and therefore, 
according to our proposed standard, more likely to be a better guide to what 
actually happened. 


Matthew’s Account of the Jewish Proceedings 


In Matthew’s account, after the arrest of Jesus, the authorities took him to 
the house of the high priest, Caiaphas. Matthew specifically names the high 
priest. Assembled in the high priest’s house is the Sanhedrin. Matthew, who 
generally follows Mark’s outline (but makes frequent factual changes), has 
changed Mark’s introduction in a way that falls somewhere between Mark 
and John. Mark has a Sanhedrin meeting at an unidentified location led by 
an unnamed high priest; John has a private meeting in the house of a former 
high priest related to Caiaphas. Matthew has a Sanhedrin meeting in the 
house of the high priest Caiaphas. 

As the council had an official meeting place apart from the high priest’s 
home, this particular claim by Matthew seems highly dubious. This setting 
may reflect the existence of a source known to Matthew in which Jesus was 
brought to the house of a high priest, a claim similar to what may have been 
in John’s source, and Matthew may have attempted to harmonize that 
source with Mark. 

After this introduction, Matthew makes a terribly disturbing change to 
Mark’s narrative. He says that the priests “were looking for false testimony 
against Jesus so that they might put him to death, but they found none, 
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though many false witnesses came forward” (Matthew 27:59; emphasis 
added). Mark makes no claim that the priests sought false testimony, only 
that they sought testimony and that it turned out to be false. This anti-Jew- 
ish polemic seems to be a particularly low blow even for Matthew, who on 
several other occasions alters Mark’s text to place Jews in a more negative 
light. 

Matthew presents an interesting variation on Mark’s claim that Jesus 
threatened to destroy the Temple. Mark says that they couldn’t get witnesses 
to agree as to what Jesus said about destroying the Temple. In Matthew, the 
witnesses’ testimony agrees, making it possible for the council to find him 
guilty of threatening the Temple. That this is the case is implied by the fact 
that he specifies “At last two came forward” (26:60). Jewish law required 
two witnesses to make a case against an accused.' 

But in Matthew 26:61, the threat to the Temple is less direct. Jesus is 
charged with saying, “I am able to destroy the temple of God and to build 
it in three days” (emphasis added). In Matthew, the charge is only that Jesus 
claimed he could destroy the Temple, not that he would. But Matthew 
rephrases the Temple description, so that where Mark says ‘““Temple built 
by human hands,” Matthew uses the phrase ‘‘Temple of God,” suggesting 
that Jesus’ alleged answer is far more profane than the one in Mark. 

Although Matthew alleges that the priests deliberately used false testi- 
mony to arrive at this charge, the fact is that no actual wrongdoing is 
described. Jesus did not threaten to destroy the Temple; he only claimed that 
he could. That this testimony didn’t support a charge is evidenced by the 
fact that the council took no vote on the accusation. Matthew’s amendment 
of Mark strongly suggests that there was never any threat by Jesus to 
destroy the Temple. 

Again, following Mark’s outline, Matthew has the priest ask Jesus if he 
has anything to say about the charges. Jesus remains silent. The priest then 
asks Jesus if he is “the Messiah, the Son of God?” (26:62—63). But Matthew 
26:63 has the priest place Jesus under oath before the question is asked. 

However, in a radical departure from Mark, Jesus does not admit to 
being the Messiah. He simply says, ‘“You have said so,” and includes the 
same messianic claim about the Son of Man that Mark sets forth. 

Again following Mark, Jesus’ answer in Matthew 26:25 caused the high 
priest to tear his clothes and accuse Jesus of blasphemy. The high priest 
asked for a verdict and the council declared that he deserved death (26:66). 
Matthew indicates no opposition to this finding. 

Matthew 26:67—-68 also repeats Mark’s claim that those present began 
to abuse Jesus but slightly expands on Mark’s account. Where Mark has 
someone strike Jesus and say “‘Prophesy!”” Matthew gives the accusation a 
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little more context. Matthew has the striker say “Prophesy to us, you Mes- 
siah! Who is it that struck you?” His addition of the term “Messiah” to 
Mark’s quotation would suggest to his audience how truly sacrilegious the 
Jewish authorities were. 

Matthew also attempts to clarify Mark’s ambiguity about the morning 
“consultation.” In Matthew 27:1, the so-called “consultation” becomes “all 
the chief priests and the elders of the people conferred together against Jesus 
in order to bring about his death.” The officials then bound Jesus and made 
ready to bring him to Pilate. 

Again following Mark, before the charges are presented, the governor 
immediately asks Jesus if he is king of the Jews. Jesus says, “You say so.” 
Interestingly, where Matthew’s Pilate later takes these words as a form of 
denial, Matthew depicts the Jewish council treating the same words as an 
admission. 

After Pilate’s inquiry and Jesus’ response, the priests and elders make 
unspecified accusations against Jesus to Pilate. Pilate responds, ‘“‘Do you not 
hear how many accusations they make against you?” (Matthew 27:13). 
Jesus remains silent and the story shifts to the Roman proceedings. 

To the extent that Matthew follows Mark, my previous analysis of Mark 
is applicable. Where Matthew varies from Mark and casts aspersions on 
Jewish figures, we have no reason to think he has done anything but invent 
the differences and that some of his fictions are intolerably false and repre- 
hensible. To the extent Matthew has anything to say about Jewish perfidy, 
his polemical dishonesty renders him unfit to serve as a witness. What Mat- 
thew does serve as witness to, however, is the degree to which Christian 
polemic can distort and falsify the historical record. It is for this reason that 
we must always be cautious when evaluating the credibility of gospel allega- 
tions against the Jews. 


Luke’s Account of the Jewish Proceedings 


Luke 22:54 says that after the arrest of Jesus, he was brought to the high 
priest’s house and placed in custody until the morning. Luke does not give 
the high priest’s name. Initially, then, Luke seems to parallel John’s account 
and rejects Mark’s. Jesus is brought to the home of a high priest and there 
is no nighttime trial. 

In addition, Luke says that while he was in custody, the guards began to 
mock and beat Jesus. They also placed a blindfold over his eyes and said, 
“Prophesy! Who is it that struck you?” (22:64). Where Mark and Matthew 
accuse the council members and the guards of abusing Jesus after the trial, 
John says that only one guard slapped Jesus one time for being rude to the 
high priest. Luke appears to be trying to reconcile Mark’s account with an 
alternative source that has a story similar to the one used by John, that 
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guards (but not council members) abused Jesus, but Luke has them abuse 
Jesus in the manner described in Mark rather than in the manner described 
in John. 

As in the other three Gospels, Luke depicts some sort of morning session, 
but his depiction falls somewhere between Mark’s account of the previous 
night’s trial and John’s account of the previous night’s conversation with 
the high priest. As in John, Luke has dispensed with the basic trial scenario. 
Although he depicts a full council session, there are no witnesses called and 
no false charges made. The issue of destroying the sanctuary doesn’t arise. 
What we do have is a dialogue built around the basic question asked in 
Mark. The council wants to know if Jesus claims to be the Messiah, the Son 
of God. But in Luke, the question is broken down into two parts. 

In Mark and Matthew, the key question to Jesus is whether he is both the 
Messiah and the Son of God, both titles combined in a single question, and 
the two Gospels depict inconsistent answers. Luke separates the question 
about being the Messiah from the question about being the Son of God. 

First, the council says to Jesus, “If you are the Messiah, tell us” 
(Luke 22:67). 

Jesus replies, “If I tell you, you will not believe; and if I question you, you 
will not answer. But from now on the Son of Man will be seated at the right 
hand of the power of God” (Luke 22:67-69). 

While Jesus doesn’t directly admit to being the Messiah, his answer 
implies that he accepts the title but believes that the council wouldn’t believe 
him if he said so and that it wouldn’t discuss the matter with him. This part 
of the answer adheres more closely to Mark’s reply of “I am” than to Mat- 
thew’s ‘‘You have said so,”’ which sounds vaguely like a rejection of the 
charge (as Pilate allegedly concludes later). 

It seems worth mentioning that John portrays a similar dialogue but at 
an earlier time and not during a Sanhedrin setting. During the Festival of 
Dedication (i.e., Hanukkah), John tells us, Jesus had a debate with members 
of a Jewish crowd. In the course of the dispute, one of the crowd members 
says, “How long will you keep us in suspense? If you are the Messiah, tell 
us plainly” (John 10:22). 

In the very first line of a lengthy response, Jesus replies, “I have told you, 
and you do not believe” (John 10:25). 

The very close parallel between Luke’s quotations in the Sanhedrin and 
John’s similar phrasing in a much earlier setting raises the question of 
whether either Luke or John had taken a well-known piece of dialogue and 
simply inserted it into a preferred location. It wouldn’t be the first time that 
either evangelist relocated scenes and conversations from one time frame to 
another. 

Luke 22:70 says that the council next asked, ‘“‘Are you, then, the Son 


of God?” 
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Jesus replied, ““You say that I am.’ 

This is the same response that Matthew records and, as in the other syn- 
optic accounts, the answer apparently upset the council members, who col- 
lectively responded, “What further testimony do we need? We fae heard it 
ourselves from his own lips!” (Luke 22:71). 

Although Luke depicts Jesus’ response to the first question in a manner 
closer to Mark than to Matthew, as to the second question, the response 
seems Closer to Matthew than to Mark. Luke’s arrangement of the questions 
and answers raises some interesting questions about how Jesus may have 
publicly identified himself and about how he may have been perceived by 

some Jews of the time. 

As any good trial lawyer would tell you, when — a witness, 
break down your inquiry into a single unit of information and don’t com- 
bine multiple questions. That is what Luke did. Otherwise, you can get the 
sort of inconsistent answers that emerge from Mark and Matthew and the 
jury won’t know whether the answer applies to the whole question or just 
to part of the question. 

Luke’s approach leads to the following conclusion. As to the question of 
whether or not Jesus was the Messiah, Luke appears to have Jesus implicitly 
acknowledge the title with a rebuke to the council on the ground that they 
wouldn’t believe him if he says he was. To this question about being the Mes- 
siah, Luke adds the response about the “Son of Man... [being] seated at the 
right hand of the power of God” but has dropped the portion about “coming 
with the clouds of heaven” that appears in both Mark and Matthew. 

Jesus has identified himself in this passage with the “Son of Man” and 
not as the ‘‘Son of God,” seemingly invoking Daniel 7:13-14, which reflects 
a messianic tradition that doesn’t identify the Messiah as a deity. 

Reading Jesus’ first answer in Luke with Mark and against Matthew, we 
can conclude that there was a tradition in which Jesus identified himself as 
the Messiah in the manner suggested by Daniel 7:13-14, and that he 
accepted the designation “Son of Man” as his title. Whether this tradition 
reflects what Jesus actually believed or what actually happened when Jesus 
met with the Jewish authorities, we can’t say. 

On the other hand, if we read Jesus’ answer to the second question with 
Matthew and against Mark, we conclude that Jesus rejected the claim that he 
was the Son of God, or at least refused to accept that title or description, 
implying that his enemies made that accusation. Since this response goes 
against the grain of evolving Christology, we can reasonably conclude that 
this tradition probably also goes back to the time of Jesus or shortly thereafter. 

Therefore, using Luke to sort out the confusion between Mark and Mat- 
thew, it seems reasonable to suggest that in some traditions when Jesus met 
with the Jewish authorities, he denied being the Son of God, but he may 
have admitted to being a Messiah in the “Son of Man” tradition. 
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This brings us to the matter of the council’s reaction to Jesus’ answer. 
Jesus has virtually admitted to being a Messiah but has not acknowledged 
being the Son of God. Interestingly, in Luke’s account there is no claim of 
blasphemy and no ripping of clothing. What is it then that led the council 
in Luke to say that they needed no further testimony because they heard an 
admission from his own lips? 

The traditional approach, relying on harmonization with Mark and Mat- 
thew, is that the council found Jesus’ remarks blasphemous. Yet, Luke con- 
spicuously avoids reporting such a finding and, as we saw earlier, claiming to 
be the Messiah was not a form of blasphemy. The blasphemy element arises 
from later differences between Jews and Christians as to what it means to be 
the Son of God. The later Christian understanding was likely to be blasphe- 
mous, but not the earlier Jewish understanding. And here Luke has Jesus 
implicitly rejecting the title “Son of God” in favor of the title “Son of Man.” 

The more likely explanation for the council’s response is that Jesus’ claim 
to being a Messiah created a political crisis with the Romans. Claiming to be 
a Messiah constituted a challenge to Roman authority. That this is how Luke 
actually understood the council’s response is evident from what happens 
when the authorities transfer Jesus to Pilate’s jurisdiction. Upon bringing 
Jesus forward, they immediately advise Pilate of the charges against Jesus: 
“We found this man perverting our nation, forbidding us to pay taxes to the 
emperor, and saying that he himself is the Messiah, a king” (Luke 23:2). 

The indictment against Jesus specifically charges him with claiming to be 
the Messiah and challenging Roman authority. There is no allegation that 
he claimed to be the Son of God or committed blasphemy. This is consistent 
with our analysis of Luke’s understanding of what happened before the 
council. In Luke’s account, the Jewish authorities do not consider Jesus’ 
answer to be blasphemous, just politically dangerous. 

As in Mark and Matthew, the very first question Pilate asks of Jesus is 
whether he is the King of the Jews. Jesus gives the same answer he gives in 
Mark and Matthew: “‘You say so.” Unlike Mark and Matthew, however, 
immediately after Jesus gives this answer, Pilate immediately declares, “I 
find no basis for an accusation against this man” (Luke 23:4). 

Putting aside the question of whether this actually happened, it is impor- 
tant to point out that Luke makes an immediate connection between “You 
say so” and a denial of the charge, leading to a finding of innocence. If that 
is the case, we should have the same reaction to the earlier exchange, when, 
in response to the question about being the Son of God, Jesus says, ““You say 
so.” The answer should be understood as a denial and the council should be 
expected to have had the same reaction as Pilate. 

After Pilate said that Jesus’ answer indicated no wrongdoing, the Jewish 
authorities insisted that “he stirs up the people by teaching throughout all 
Judea, from Galilee where he began even to this place” (Luke 23:5). 
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When Pilate heard that Jesus came from Galilee, he decided to send Jesus 
to Herod, the ruler of Galilee, who was in Jerusalem at the time because of 
the holidays. At this point, the Jewish proceeding ends and the scene shifts 
to Herod’s inquiry and then to Pilate’s reactions. 


Conclusions 


As we have seen, John and Mark present two very different scenarios about 
what took place immediately after Jesus was arrested. Mark depicts a full- 
blown evening trial in the course of a holiday, something apparently forbid- 
den under existing Jewish law. John has no trial proceeding whatsoever. 
Matthew adds little to our understanding, but Luke, presumably writing 
prior to and independently of John, seems to know sources similar to what 
John knew. Luke tries to reconcile what he knows from Mark with what he 
knows from these other sources but generally supports John’s version of 
events over Mark’s. He, too, indicates that there was no Jewish trial. The 
evidence suggests that Mark’s trial scenario is largely fictitious and that 
John has the more probable version of events. 

After the arrest by Roman soldiers and Jewish police, Jesus was brought 
to the house of Annas, the politically influential former high priest. While 
Jesus was in the high priest’s house, Annas asked him about his teachings 
and may have broached the subject of Jesus’ claim to being the Messiah. No 
abuse of Jesus took place while he was in Jewish custody, although one 
guard may have given Jesus a slap in the belief that Jesus had been unduly 
rude to the high priest. While in custody, Jesus may have acknowledged 
being a Messiah in the ‘“‘son of Man” tradition of the book of Daniel, what- 
ever that might have meant, but did not acknowledge that he was the “‘son 
of God,” which would only have implied that he was a human descendant 
of David in the monarchist tradition. Jesus probably identified himself more 
as a prophetic leader than as a ruling monarch. 

The next morning, for some reason, Jesus was taken from Annas’s house 
and brought before Caiaphas, and perhaps before a gathering of Jewish 
leaders. None of the four Gospels depicts this morning proceeding as a trial, 
and no trial would have been permitted as it was a holiday. Following this 
morning event, Jesus was transferred to the custody of Pontius Pilate, whose 
first and immediate concern was whether or not Jesus claimed to be King of 
the Jews. 

The evidence as we have it so far suggests that the only matter at issue in 
the arrest of Jesus and his appearance before the Jewish and Roman authori- 
ties concerned whether or not he appeared to be challenging the legal 
authority of Rome and what action Pilate would take with regard to that 
concern. This leaves us with some questions to be answered. 
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e Pilate obviously had to have consulted with the Jewish authorities 
prior to having Jesus arrested; otherwise, there wouldn’t have been a 
Roman cohort taking part. Pilate would have known what the Jewish 
authorities intended to do. All four Gospels depict the Jews handing 
Jesus over to the Romans. If that were the case, why would the 
Romans hand Jesus over to the Jewish authorities in the first place, 
when they had their own detention facilities and they expected Jesus 
to be brought before them anyhow? Why increase the risk of riot expo- 
sure in transferring Jesus through the streets from one holding facility 
to another? 

e Why would Jesus have been brought to the house of the high priest 
instead of being placed in a Jewish or Roman detention facility? 

e Why were the Jewish authorities even involved in this Roman issue at 
all? 


Before we attempt to answer these questions, we should first take a close 
look at the Roman proceedings, which we will take up in the next chapter. 
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The Roman Proceedings: 
A Gospel Overview 


I HAVE DIVIDED the discussion of the Roman proceedings against Jesus 
into two parts. In this chapter, I will review each of the gospel accounts of 
the Roman proceedings, pointing out what the Gospels claim happened, 
how they compare to each other in describing the same events, and some of 
the problems raised by various inconsistencies and flaws in the narrative 
logic. In the next chapter, I will take a critical look at the problems raised 
by the gospel accounts and see where the evidence leads us in reconstructing 
what happened before Pilate. 


The Narrative Structure of the Gospel Accounts 


All four Gospels’ authors organize their story of the Roman proceedings 
against Jesus around a basic template. The core story in all four Gospels 
consists of the following incidents: Pilate conducts an inquiry into charges 
that Jesus claimed to be King of the Jews; Pilate offers to release Jesus but 
the Jews reject that offer, demanding instead that Pilate release an anti- 
Roman rebel named Barabbas; the Jews demand that Jesus be crucified and 
Pilate argues with them; Pilate hands Jesus over for crucifixion; Jesus is 
flogged; Roman soldiers (Herodian soldiers in Luke) mock Jesus as King of 
the Jews; and Jesus is led out to be crucified. 

Despite agreement on the skeletal structure, the four Gospels differ radi- 
cally with regard to many details within the scenes and to the sequence of 
events. Some of these conflicts cannot be reasonably reconciled with each 
other. In some cases, we also find that some allegations within a gospel 
account are inconsistent with other claims made elsewhere in that same 
gospel. 

New Testament scholars have devoted an enormous amount of attention 
to these differences and have written voluminously on these topics, 
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encompassing a wide range of views with regard to how these issues should 
be understood. But, like Poe’s purloined letter, they seem to miss the obvi- 
ous thematic nature of these inconsistencies. In virtually every significant 
instance where these differences appear, they revolve around two directly 
related issues. Either they reflect differing degrees of Jewish responsibility 
for the death of Jesus or they exhibit varying levels of exoneration for Pilate 
in the course of the proceedings. It is from the inconsistencies concerning 
Jewish guilt or Roman innocence that we can ultimately reconstruct much 
of what took place. 


Mark’s Account of the Roman Proceedings 


Mark presents the earliest, shortest, and simplest of the gospel accounts. In 
his version, when the Jewish authorities bring Jesus before Pilate, he imme- 
diately asks the prisoner, ‘“‘Are you the King of the Jews?” (Mark 15:2). This 
takes place before the Jewish authorities have had a chance to tell Pilate 
what the charges were (15:3), a clear indication that in Mark’s sources 
Pilate already had reason to believe that Jesus either claimed to be King of 
the Jews or that people in the streets were hailing him as such. 

Jesus responds, “‘You say so” (15:2). 

Actually, as Mark has it, Pilate didn’t say so. He merely asked the ques- 
tion. Jesus’ answer suggests that the original form of Pilate’s question prob- 
ably reflected a more accusatory tone than Mark lets on. (See the discussion 
below on this point in the analysis of John’s version.) 

After Jesus replies to Pilate, “‘the chief priests accused him of many 
things” (Mark 15:3). In Mark’s earlier account of the Jewish proceed- 
ings, the only specific charge made against Jesus was one of blasphemy. 
What were these “many things” the authorities accused Jesus of? Mark 
doesn’t say. 

Upon hearing these (unspecified) accusations, Pilate asks Jesus, ‘‘Have 
you no answer? See how many charges they bring against you.” Jesus 
remained silent and Pilate was amazed at his lack of a response (Mark 15:4). 
What this amazement consisted of or what he was amazed about is not 
clear. The most natural reaction would be that the accused must be guilty, 
since he didn’t deny the charges, but I doubt that is what Mark intended. 

Nevertheless, these two questions by Pilate, one of which Jesus didn’t 
answer and the other of which drew an evasive answer, constitute the full 
extent of Pilate’s questioning of Jesus. No additional questions were asked 
of him throughout the rest of the proceedings, nor were any witnesses called 
to see if they could confirm or refute the charges. Based on this near-ephem- 
eral interrogation, Mark depicts Pilate as ready to ignore the seriousness of 
the primary treason charge and prepared to release Jesus. 
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Immediately following Jesus’ refusal to respond to any of the charges 
against him, Mark 15:6 says that Pilate had a Passover custom of releasing 
a prisoner, anyone whom the Jews asked for. At this point, we learn that 
Pilate had a prisoner named Barabbas, “‘who was in prison with the rebels 
who had committed murder during the insurrection” (15:7). Although 
Mark doesn’t say when the insurrection took place, since the prisoners were 
still alive, we should probably assume that it must have happened within a 
day or two prior Jesus’ arrest. (Given the swiftness of the arrest, trial, and 
execution of Jesus, we can assume a reasonably short time frame between 
the arrest and the eventual execution of rebels held in custody.) 

After Mark’s notice about the holiday custom, unidentified members of 
the crowd call upon Pilate to follow his tradition and release a prisoner, but 
Mark doesn’t say at that point whom they wished Pilate to release (15:8). 
Pilate, on his own initiative, responds to this request by asking, ‘“‘Do you 
want me to release for you the King of the Jews?” (15:9). Mark 15:10 adds 
that Pilate asked this question because ‘“‘he realized that it was out of jeal- 
ousy that the chief priests had handed him over”’ In response to the gover- 
nor’s offer, the chief priests stirred up the crowd to call for the release of 
Barabbas instead (15:11). 

This exchange between Pilate and the Jews is incredibly bizarre. The Jews 
in the crowd called for Pilate to release someone according to his custom 
and Pilate, without prompting as to whom they wanted him to release, 
asked if he should release the ‘King of the Jews,” the man the priests alleg- 
edly wanted Pilate to execute, and he did so because he believed that the 
chief priests handed Jesus over because they were jealous of him. 

If Pilate believed that the chief priests were envious of Jesus and wanted 
him executed for claiming to be King of the Jews, then obviously Pilate 
knew his usage of ‘‘King of the Jews” would offend and anger the priests 
and encourage them to reject his offer. If that were the case, he would have 
been toying with the Jewish priests, teasing them. If we take Mark’s account 
at face value, Pilate’s teasing of the chief priests would suggest that he had 
no real interest in convincing them that he wanted to release Jesus. 

Also puzzling is the response of the Jewish priests, who, according to 
Mark, egg the crowd on to ask for the release of Barabbas. If the priests are 
demanding that Pilate execute Jesus because he claims to be King of the 
Jews, they are not likely to encourage Pilate to do so by demanding that 
he release someone who had been arrested in the course of an anti-Roman 
insurrection that led to several deaths. (It would have had to have been an 
anti-Roman insurrection, as we wouldn’t expect the Jewish authorities to 
urge the release of someone who led a rebellion against the Jewish 
authorities.) 

After the crowd demanded Barabbas’s release, Pilate responded, “Then 
what do you wish me to do with the man you call the King of the Jews?” 


(Mark 5:12). 
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Mark 15:13 has an ambiguous “they” shout back, “Crucify him!” 

In response, Pilate asks, “Why, what evil has he done?” (15:14). 

The Jews still do not specify any charges but shout even more forcefully, 
*““Crucify him!” (15:14). 

Mark intends this exchange to show that Pilate wanted to release Jesus 
and hints that Pilate thought Jesus innocent of any wrongdoing, although 
Mark doesn’t have Pilate actually make any specific declaration to that 
effect. (In Luke and John, Pilate three times publicly declares Jesus innocent 
of any wrongdoing.) Besides the lack of a declaration by Pilate that he found 
Jesus innocent of major wrongdoing, Mark’s scene contains other problems. 

It begins with Pilate asking what he should do with “the man you call 
King of the Jews.”’ We have just noted above that Pilate’s use of “King of 
the Jews” raises a serious doubt about his intention to release Jesus. Notice 
that Pilate doesn’t say the man “‘you accuse of claiming to be King of the 
Jews,” but the man “‘you call” by such a title. Who is Pilate addressing here? 
Who does he think is calling Jesus “King of the Jews’? Certainly not the 
priests and Jewish authorities, who, according to Mark, vigorously denied 
that Jesus was such a person. Yet, it is these Jewish authorities who would 
be making the decision about whom to release. If Pilate is addressing them, 
again, his choice of words would be offensive and not designed to win them 
over. 

Another difficulty occurs after ‘‘they”’ called for the crucifixion of Jesus. 
Pilate asked, “‘Why, what evil has he done?”’ Does Mark’s Pilate suffer from 
Attention Deficit Disorder? Just a few moments earlier, Jewish authorities 
told him of ‘‘many”’ (unspecified) charges, and Jesus never denied the accu- 
sations. Pilate himself was concerned only with the question of whether 
Jesus claimed to be King of the Jews, a serious matter of treason against 
Rome, and Jesus never specifically denied that accusation, either. 

It seems inconceivable that despite Pilate’s blistering two-question cross- 
examination of Jesus that the prisoner’s ‘‘You say so” was sufficient to end 
the inquiry. After all, Jesus had a large following that hailed him as a king, 
Jesus entered into Jerusalem in messianic fashion, and there had just been 
an insurrection in which deaths occurred. Is it even remotely credible that a 
governor such as Pilate, resistant to any form of opposition to his authority, 
would conduct such a cavalier proceeding against such a background? At 
the very least, one would expect a few more questions of the prisoner and 
the calling of a couple of witnesses, just to cover a few bases in case the 
emperor might want to know why Pilate wanted to release “‘the King of the 
Jews.” 

We should also question the identity of the ambiguous “they” who asked 
for the crucifixion of Jesus. Contextually, Mark suggests that it is the Jewish 
authorities and their followers. But is that the case? Were there others in the 
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crowd who might have had a motive to call for the crucifixion of the “King 
of the Jews’’? I will suggest some alternative actors in the next chapter. 

In any event, “wishing to satisfy the crowd,” Pilate released Barabbas, 
had Jesus flogged, and handed him over to be crucified (Mark 15:15). That 
Pilate would release a man accused of murder in the course of an insurrec- 
tion against Rome strains credibility. Perhaps that is why the Gospel of John 
omits this particular detail. 

Lest there be any question as to who Mark says crucified Jesus, the very 
next verse finds Jesus in the custody of Roman soldiers, who mock Jesus by 
dressing him in a purple robe (signifying royalty) and a crown of thorns and 
hailing him as ‘“‘King of the Jews” (15:16-18). They then strike him in the 
head with a reed, spit on him, and kneel down before him in homage 
(15:19). “After mocking him, they stripped him of the purple cloak and put 
his own clothes on him. Then they led him out to crucify him” (15:20). 
These Roman soldiers do not seem to be particularly convinced of Jesus’ 
innocence, and they seem most eager to carry out the execution. 

A key question that we will discuss in the next chapter is Mark’s place- 
ment of the scene in which the Roman soldiers flog and mock Jesus. John 
and Luke have a different arrangement, and we should review those 
accounts before we discuss the issue. We should also recall that flogging was 
a Roman technique for questioning a recalcitrant prisoner. 


John’s Account of the Roman Proceedings 


John’s version of the Roman proceedings is longer and more complex than 
Mark’s, and he departs from Mark’s account in several significant ways. For 
example, he places the flogging and mockery of Jesus earlier in the proceed- 
ings, leading to a jarringly different depiction of Pilate’s interaction with 
Jesus and the Jews. Also, where Mark’s Pilate makes no specific declaration 
that Jesus is innocent, John’s Pilate has three such statements. And where 
Mark says that Pilate handed Jesus over to the Roman soldiers for crucifix- 
ion, John says that Pilate handed Jesus over to the Jews and they crucified 
Jesus, although elsewhere he contradicts himself on this point. 

In addition, John provides a lengthier interrogation of Jesus by Pilate and 
a more extensive argument between Pilate and the Jews about what to do 
with Jesus. Where Mark has a simple linear progression from the interview 
with Jesus to the argument with the Jews to Pilate’s decision, John breaks 
up his longer dialogues into smaller units, presenting two separate conversa- 
tions with Jesus and four with the Jews, and weaves these verbal confronta- 
tions in and about the other events as Pilate shuttles back and forth between 
Jesus inside the governor’s headquarters and the crowd outside. 

John’s longer dialogues between Pilate and Jesus and between Pilate 
and the Jews bear indications that he has reworked earlier sources by 
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rearranging questions and answers. I will draw attention to those clues 
when they come up in the discussion. 

John begins his account of the Roman proceedings by telling us that Jesus 
was placed inside Pilate’s headquarters while the Jews remained outside in 
order to avoid ritual defilement during the Passover season (18:28). So the 
initial interrogation of Jesus occurs outside the presence of the Jews. No 
explanation is given as to why it was okay for Pilate to expose Jesus to ritual 
defilement by placing him inside the headquarters, although one suspects 
that by the time John’s gospel was written, Christians weren’t much con- 
cerned with such issues. 

Unlike Mark, where Pilate initially asks Jesus if he is King of the Jews, 
John 18:29 has Pilate ask the Jews what accusations the Jewish authorities 
make. As in Mark, however, the Jewish authorities give an equally vague 
answer. “If this man were not a criminal, we would not have handed him 
over to you”’ (18:30). 

Perhaps miffed at this less than informative response, Pilate says, ““Take 
him yourselves and judge him according to your law” (18:31). 

The Jews reply, ‘““We are not permitted to put anyone to death” (18:31). 
John 18:32 then explains that this answer was “‘to fulfill what Jesus had said 
when he indicated the kind of death he was to die.” 

At this point, Pilate went into his headquarters to question Jesus. As soon 
as the prisoner appeared, Pilate asked him, ‘“‘Are you the King of the Jews?” 
(John 18:33). 

In this sequence of events, John appears to address several problems with 
the earlier tradition as reflected in Mark. By having Pilate first ask the Jewish 
authorities what charges they are bringing, John tries to disassociate Pilate 
from any prior knowledge of Jesus’ activities. Then, by telling the Jews to 
try Jesus themselves, John portrays a Pilate who sees this dispute as nothing 
more than a religious disagreement among Jews, something about which he 
would have little interest. However, John fails to explain why Pilate would 
see the Jewish accusation about Jesus being a criminal as a religious dispute 
rather than as a civil matter belonging before the governor. By not setting 
forth the specific criminal charges, the context remains ambiguous. Of what 
are the Jews accusing Jesus? Doesn’t Pilate have any curiosity about this 
point? 

Only when the Jews say that they have a law against putting anyone to 
death does Pilate reluctantly agree to hear the case. (Recall that we pre- 
viously discussed this matter and observed that the proscription against put- 
ting someone to death occurred as a result of the holiday.) And to emphasize 
Pilate’s relative innocence in this regard, John adds that Jesus foretold that 
he would die at the hands of the Romans and that’s why the Jews had to 
hand him over. Unstated directly, of course, was that despite the recognition 
that the Romans put Jesus to death, it was all the fault of the Jews. 
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That the Jews in John would call for the death of Jesus should serve as 
some sort of clue to Pilate that the charges are serious. Despite the evange- 
list’s well-orchestrated effort to disassociate Pilate from any prior knowl- 
edge about Jesus’ activities, the scheme unravels as soon as Pilate questions 
Jesus. The very first thing that Pilate asks Jesus is whether he is the King of 
the Jews. 

Since John has arranged a scenario in which Pilate acts as if the Jews were 
engaged in some sort of minor internal debate over religious matters, and 
since the charge of being “King of the Jews” wasn’t specifically mentioned 
in the ambiguous claim that Jesus was some sort of criminal, what leads 
Pilate to ask Jesus if he is King of the Jews? This was a serious civil charge 
against Jesus and required the governor’s intervention. Obviously, Pilate 
knew the nature of the chief accusation against Jesus before the Jews turned 
him over, and he was concerned with the treasonous aspects of the accusa- 
tions. Remember, in John’s gospel, Roman soldiers assisted in the arrest of 
Jesus, something that couldn’t have happened without Pilate’s prior consent. 
So, for all practical purposes, John begins exactly where Mark does, with 
Pilate addressing the chief charge against Jesus, treason against Rome. 

Pilate’s question to Jesus leads to a longer inquiry into the charges than 
the one presented in Mark. I’ve arranged this initial interrogation in the 
form of a transcript. The narrative order is exactly as it appears in John 
18:3 3-38. 


PILATE: Are you the King of the Jews? 

Jesus: Do you ask this on your own, or did others tell you about me? 

PILATE: I am not a Jew, am I? Your own nation and the chief priests have 
handed you over to me. What have you done? 

Jesus: My kingdom is not from this world. If my kingdom were from this 
world, my followers would be fighting to keep me from being handed over 
to the Jews. But as it is, my kingdom is not from here. 

PILATE: So you are a king? 

Jesus: You say that I ama king. For this I was born, and for this I came into 
the world, to testify to the truth. Everyone who belongs to the truth listens 
to my voice. 

PiLATE: What is truth? (emphasis added) 


Pilate’s first two questions are essentially the same as those in Mark, but 
John has Jesus give different answers. Where Mark’s Jesus answers the first 
question with “You say so,” John has Jesus ask Pilate where he gets his 
information. Only in response to Pilate’s more forceful accusation following 
Jesus’ explanation about his kingdom does John’s Jesus give the Markan 
reply. In my discussion of this question and answer in the review of Mark 
above, I suggested that the original tone of Pilate’s question must have been 
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more accusatory than Mark has let on. John seems to have agreed with that 
point and sets forth just such a scenario. 

As to Mark’s second question, we have a more direct conflict between the 
two Gospels. Where Mark’s Pilate asked Jesus to respond to the charges, 
Jesus remained silent. In John’s version, although Pilate’s second question is 
expanded in light of Jesus’ initial response, he asks Jesus what he has done 
to cause his own people to turn him over. But here Jesus responds with a 
philosophical discussion about the nature of his kingdom. 

In effect, Jesus says that, yes, he is a king, but not in the ordinary sense. 
He rules some ethereal non-earthly monarchy. He also adds an attack on 
the Jews, saying that if his kingdom was from this world, his followers 
would have fought to keep him from being handed over to the Jews. Since 
he wasn’t handed over to the Jews but arrested (in John) by a combined 
Jewish-Roman police force, and only briefly held by the Jews before being 
turned over to the Romans, this defense makes little logical sense unless it 
is meant to foreshadow John’s false claim that Pilate handed Jesus over to 
the Jews to be crucified. If so, that would mark this addition as a late 
amendment to the underlying text. Eventually, we will see that John’s gospel 
shifts Jesus’ refusal to answer to a different question. 

John no doubt intended this response about the nature of Jesus’ kingdom 
to explain why Pilate thought Jesus was innocent of any threat against 
Rome and wanted to release him. While that is how the Christian flock no 
doubt understood this answer, if we look at Pilate’s response, we see that he 
doesn’t really buy this explanation. He immediately accuses Jesus of admit- 
ting to being a king. 

At this point, Jesus gives the traditional response, ‘“‘You say that I am a 
king.” In this context, Jesus’ answer clearly indicates that Pilate doesn’t get 
it. It’s as if he said, ““Haven’t you listened to a word I said?” Jesus then 
expands upon this answer with some Johannine theology about being born 
to the truth. If John had been paying close attention, it was not Jesus’ truth- 
fulness that was in question, but his clarity of expression. 

Jesus’ answer didn’t seem to cut through the verbal fog. Pilate responded, 
“What is truth?” Since he didn’t wait for an answer and left the room, the 
question appears to have been more of a rhetorical mumble of exasperation 
than the search for deeper meaning that so many New Testament scholars 
wistfully seem to think is the case. 

Having completed this inquiry, Pilate went out to the Jews and declared, 
“T find no case against him” (John 18:38). Well, that’s not what he said a 
minute ago when he accused Jesus of admitting to being a king. And Jesus’ 
response did nothing to undermine that conclusion. 

Immediately after announcing his verdict. Pilate says to the Jews, “But 
you have a custom that I release someone for you at the Passover. Do you 
want me to release for you the King of the Jews?” (18:39). 
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The Jews shout in reply, “Not this man, but Barabbas!” (18:40). John 
then gives a substantially truncated explanation of who Barabbas was. He 
omits all the background information about there having been an insurrec- 
tion resulting in deaths and that Barabbas and others were in prison in con- 
nection with those charges. He describes Barabbas as only a bandit rather 
than an insurrectionist. The Harper’s Bible Commentary explains that “The 
term he uses to describe him (Gr: /éstés), usually translated “robber” (RSV), 
could also be applied to the kind of rebel Mark describes.”’! So it is apparent 
that John used a more ambiguous term in order to disguise who Barabbas 
was. No doubt, he understood how unbelievable it would be to charge the 
Jewish crowd with demanding that Pilate release a violent anti-Roman rebel 
whose actions led to many deaths. In John’s account, contra Mark, there is 
no actual mention of Barabbas’s being set free. 

If we eliminate Pilate’s declaration of innocence, John’s sequence of 
events so far follows Mark’s. The Barabbas incident comes immediately 
after the inquiry. But John’s version of the event differs substantially from 
Mark’s, and the insertion of a declaration of innocence as an introduction 
makes it even more problematic than Mark’s account. 

Not only did John hide Barabbas’s true identity, John has Pilate bring up 
the issue of releasing someone according to the Passover custom where 
Mark has anonymous Jewish voices from the crowd bring up the issue. 
According to John, Pilate says, “‘you have a custom that I release someone.” 
This can’t be right. Jews can’t have a custom that Romans release a prisoner. 
The custom would have to be some sort of Roman tradition. In fact, Mark 
15:6 specifically says it was Pilate’s custom. 

In agreement with Mark, however, Pilate asks if the crowd wants him to 
release ‘‘the King of the Jews.” This is subject to the same objections raised 
in Mark’s report but here it is even more troubling. Pilate has just 
announced that he found no case against Jesus, that he found no reason to 
believe that Jesus claimed to be King of the Jews. If that were the case, 
John’s account raises at least two important problems: (1) Why would he 
even need an excuse to release Jesus if he were innocent of the charges? (2) 
Why would he refer to Jesus as the King of the Jews after finding that there 
was no basis for such a charge? 

Let’s deal first with the issue of why Pilate didn’t release Jesus. If Jesus 
was innocent, it was Pilate’s duty to set Jesus free. Pilate didn’t need an 
excuse. It’s true that later John shows the Jews arguing against any release 
of Jesus, but that hasn’t happened yet. Logically, one would expect Pilate to 
say, “Therefore, I am releasing him.” It is at this point that we should learn 
of a strong opposition to such a disposition and we would move directly 
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into the arguments between Pilate and the Jews over whether the prisoner 
should be set free or crucified. 

If Pilate believed Jesus innocent, his action in asking if he should release 
Jesus pursuant to a holiday custom suggests that he anticipated opposition 
to setting Jesus free. Why, then, would Pilate be expected to believe that 
such a hostile crowd would agree to release Jesus merely because there was 
a custom that the governor free someone the crowd wanted released. Who 
in the crowd did Pilate think would want Jesus to be released—the hostile 
priests who wanted him executed? Or were his remarks addressed to 
another group? 

This leads to the second problem. Why did Pilate use the expression 
“King of the Jews” in his release offer? As I pointed out in my discussion of 
Mark, in context, this would have been an offensive remark designed to 
anger and inflame the opponents of Jesus. If Pilate truly wanted to release 
Jesus, his language would be counterproductive at best. 

Immediately after the crowd demanded the release of Barabbas, Pilate 
ordered that Jesus be flogged and handed him over to the Roman soldiers 
(John 19:1-2). John gives no explanation as to why Pilate wanted this inno- 
cent man savagely beaten with whips. After the physical torture, the soldiers 
proceeded to mock Jesus in much the same way as they did in Mark’s 
account. They dressed him in a purple robe and crown of thorns, hailed him 
as ‘“‘King of the Jews,” and slapped him in the face (19:2-3). 

In Mark, the flogging and mocking come after Pilate has decided to cru- 
cify Jesus. John’s arrangement of these two events contradicts Mark’s 
scheme and results in a radically different and shocking portrayal of the rest 
of the proceedings. Which Gospel has the correct sequence has an impact 
on our analysis of what actually happened between Pilate and Jesus. Later, 
I will argue that John has the correct arrangement. For now, I will analyze 
the remaining portion of John on its own terms. 

Following the flogging and mockery, Pilate goes out to the crowd and 
says that he is bringing Jesus before them so that they would know that he 
found no case against him (John 19:4). He then presents Jesus to the crowd, 
the prisoner still dressed in mock royal garb and now bearing the bloody 
signs of the Roman beatings. Pilate turns to the crowd and says, ‘Here is 
the man” (19:5). Notice the slight shift in emphasis. Earlier, Pilate referred 
to Jesus as King of the Jews. Following the beating, he refers to him as just 
a man, suggesting that he doesn’t see him as much of a threat. 

Exhibiting Jesus whipped bloody in mock finery with a crown of thorns 
on his head doesn’t exactly scream, ‘‘See how innocent he is? I really believe 
the poor chap.” Pilate’s actions display utter contempt for Jesus. Although 
claiming Jesus’ innocence, Pilate had him flogged without explanation, 
allowed his soldiers to mock and abuse him as King of the Jews, even though 
he says he found no basis for such an accusation, and displayed him in full 
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humiliation, wounded and mutilated. These are not the actions of a man 
who believes his prisoner is innocent. This is cruel and barbaric. This is the 
Pilate that we came to know from Agrippa’s letter to Caligula. We now 
know what Pilate meant when he said, ‘“‘What is truth?” Guilty, guilty, 
guilty! 

Nevertheless, John’s Pilate continues to assert that Jesus is innocent and 
should be released. Between John and Mark, it is apparent that, at the very 
minimum, Christians knew that Roman soldiers abused Jesus. But did the 
early form of the Passion Narrative also have Pilate as a participant as John 
has it, or did it separate Pilate from the actions of the Roman soldiers as 
Mark has it? If John’s version is closer to the truth, then we have the prob- 
lem of how to reconcile Pilate’s behavior toward Jesus with his efforts to set 
Jesus free. John has no clear explanation of how this inconsistency should 
be resolved, although theologians and historians use a variety of exegetic 
techniques in an attempt to harmonize these inconsistencies. Luke, however, 
attempts to solve the problem, so we will hold off further discussion on this 
issue until after we have considered Luke’s version of what occurred. 

Returning to John’s account, when the wounded and humiliated Jesus 
appears before the crowd, John 19:6 says that ‘‘the chief priests and the 
police” shouted, ‘“‘Crucify him! Crucify him!” 

Pilate responded, ““Take him yourselves and crucify him; I find no case 
against him” (19:6). 

The Jews replied, ‘““We have a law, and according to that law he ought to 
die because he has claimed to be the Son of God” (19:7). 

When Pilate heard this, ‘‘he was more afraid than ever”’ (19:8). 

This entire exchange lacks any significant credibility. Apparently, John’s 
Pilate, like Mark’s, also suffers from Attention Deficit Disorder. John, strug- 
gling to find some excuse to explain why the Jews turned Jesus over to the 
Romans instead of trying him themselves, had the Jewish authorities tell 
Pilate that they weren’t allowed to put anyone to death. That is the only 
reason Pilate reluctantly agreed to hear the case in the first place. Now he is 
telling the Jews that they should take Jesus out and crucify him. How soon 
he forgets. 

But do the Jews remind Pilate that they can’t put anyone to death? No. 
They bring up for the first time a new charge. Jesus claimed to be the Son of 
God; so, under Jewish law, he should be put to death. This is the same 
charge that was raised in Mark’s account of the Jewish proceedings and we 
dealt with it in that chapter. Essentially, the charge that Jesus should be put 
to death for claiming to be the Son of God derives from confusion between 
later Christian understandings about what that term meant and how Jews 
would have understood that usage in the time of Jesus. 

The Jewish charge that Jesus should die because he claimed to be the Son 
of God triggers another problem. John says that when Pilate heard this, “he 
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was more afraid than ever.” Something must be missing here. What was this 
earlier concern? We have no evidence, but John apparently wants us to 
believe that when the Jews demanded that Jesus be put to death for claiming 
to be the Son of God, Pilate went all wobbly in the knees. This from a gover- 
nor whose nation worshipped emperors as gods and who held Jews in con- 
tempt for failing to worship the emperor as a god doesn’t quite ring true. 

John’s account also presents a sequential problem in the Jewish dialogue 
with Pilate. Initially, Pilate told the Jews to try Jesus themselves; they said a 
law prevents them from putting someone to death, so they couldn’t try him. 
Then Pilate said “‘crucify him yourself,” and the Jews talk about the kind of 
charge that would come up at a Jewish trial. The two Jewish responses don’t 
seem to match the two directives from Pilate. Logically, it would seem that 
the charge of violating Jewish law (by claiming to be the Son of God) should 
appear just before Pilate says “try him yourself,” while the claim about not 
being allowed to put anyone to death should be in response to Pilate’s direc- 
tive to “crucify him yourself.” This suggests that John (or perhaps his 
source) has rearranged sentences appearing in an earlier source. 

This raises a secondary question. This particular segment of John’s 
account associates Jewish demands that Jesus be crucified with charges that 
he claimed to be the Son of God, which John believes was an act of blas- 
phemy deserving death under Jewish law. However, under Jewish law based 
on Jewish scripture, the punishment for blasphemy would be stoning (Levi- 
ticus 24:16). In an earlier scene during Jesus’ missionary activity, John por- 
trays the Jews trying to stone Jesus to death for just this crime, for claiming 
to be the Son of God.? So, one would ordinarily expect the chit priests to 
shout, “Stone him! Stone him!” not “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 

Another difference between Mark and John concerns who demanded 
what. In Mark, during the Barabbas incident the chief priests pushed for the 
release of Barabbas and the crowd later demanded that Jesus be crucified. 
In John, the crowd on its own demanded the release of Barabbas, and the 
chief priests and police shouted for crucifixion. 

Following the demand for crucifixion, Pilate raced back to his headquar- 
ters, all atremble, and wanted to know where Jesus came from. (Why he 
would ask that when Jesus already said his kingdom was not from this 
world is unclear.) And here we encounter an interesting problem. Jesus 
remained silent. Here is the dialogue in John 19:9-11 in transcript form: 


PILATE: Where are you from? 

Jesus: (Remains silent.) 

PILATE: Do you refuse to speak to me? Do you not know that I have power 
to release you, and power to crucify you? 


2. “The Jews answered, ‘It is not for a good work that we are going to stone you, but 
for blasphemy, because you, though only a human being, are making yourself God’” 
(John 10:33). 
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Jesus: You would have no power over me unless it had been given you 
from above; therefore the one who handed me over to you is guilty of a 
greater sin. (emphasis added) 


Following this dialogue, Pilate tried to release Jesus, but the Jews 
opposed his actions (John 19:12). 

Following Mark’s scenario, Jesus’ silence is the response that we expected 
when John’s Pilate asked him about the charges. But in John, when asked 
about the accusations, Jesus made a speech about coming from a kingdom 
that was not of this earth. Now, when Pilate asks him where he came from, 
Jesus falls silent. It seems to me that as in the Jewiski dialogue about trial 
and crucifixion, questions and answers have been transposed. The response 
about coming from a non-earthly kingdom seems most appropriate as a 
response to the question of where Jesus came from, while his silence seems 
more appropriate in response to the charges, as Mark has it. 

Jesus’ silence regarding where he came from is especially odd in the con- 
text of John’s gospel as a whole. One of the chief themes in John’s gospel is 
that Jesus was sent from God, and John has Jesus assert that on several occa- 
sions. Bart Ehrman, in his The New Testament, entitles the chapter on 
John’s gospel ‘“‘Jesus, the Man Sent from Heaven.’? Why should Jesus, after 
giving his speech about his kingdom not being from this world, suddenly 
clam up on one of the primary claims of his mission— that he comes from 
heaven? After all, in Jesus’ very next statement, he talks about God’s inter- 
vention in human affairs. This suggests that John has tampered with his 
source material and for one reason or another has rearranged the content to 
provide a different perspective. 

Another unusual element in this section of John’s narrative flow concerns 
logistics. Jesus was outside in front of the crowd when the Jews made the 
charge about his claiming to be the Son of God, and then John says that 
Pilate went inside and asked Jesus where he was from. There is no mention 
of Jesus coming back in with him, although it could be implied. But why 
didn’t he just turn to Jesus while they were outside and ask him where he 
was from? This may be a minor point, but it is another clue that passages 
and verses have been rearranged to fit a narrative agenda. 

When Jesus refused to answer Pilate’s question, presumably making the 
governor even more fearful of his mysterious prisoner, he chastised Jesus by 
reminding him of the governor’s power over life and death and warned that 
he’d better answer the question. Why would he say this? He has now three 
times declared that Jesus has done no wrong. Why should silence about 
Jesus’ place of origin trigger threats about life and death? This is no doubt 
part of John’s attempt to reflect Pilate’s growing sense of awe at the mystery 
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surrounding Jesus’ identity. But why should a growing sense of awe at the 
nature of Jesus lead him to reverse his position on innocence and threaten 
Jesus with execution? 

Jesus responded to Pilate’s warning with an answer that, in part, suggests 
later Johannine invention. The first part of the answer is reasonably coher- 
ent from a theological standpoint: ““You have no power over me unless it 
has been given to you from above.” The second part of the answer, however, 
presents some logical difficulties, evincing a kind of sloppy logic that one 
wouldn’t normally associate with Jesus: “Therefore, the one who handed 
me over to you is guilty of a greater sin.” Why “therefore”? How does the 
second part of the statement logically flow from the first? 

If the only power over Jesus anyone has is what comes from above, then 
the only power to hand Jesus over to anybody must also come from above. 
How does the one act authorized from above become any worse than the 
other act authorized from above? For that matter, why is the one (Pilate) 
who knowingly orders an innocent man to be executed less guilty than those 
who mistakenly (the Jews) think that an innocent man is guilty and hand 
him over for punishment? (Acts 3:17 quotes Peter as saying that the Jews 
acted out of ignorance in order to fulfill God’s plan.) 

In all likelihood, the second half of the statement was added to the first 
at a later time. John rarely missed an opportunity to take a verbal whack at 
the Jews, and he probably saw this as one more opportunity to launch a 
preemptive strike. 

After this second round of interrogation, Pilate went back outside and 
tried to release Jesus, who at this point remained inside. In what manner he 
tried to release Jesus John doesn’t say, but the Jews opposed his action and 
shouted out, “If you release this man, you are no friend of the emperor. 
Everyone who claims to be a king sets himself against the emperor” (John 
ror); 

This is an especially problematic allegation. While it is consistent with 
John’s claim that the Jews pressured Pilate to execute Jesus, it grates against 
the earlier claim that the Jews demanded that Pilate release a violent anti- 
Roman rebel involved in homicide. That may be why John omitted the 
background information. He didn’t want facts to get in the way of indicting 
the Jews. How credible is it that Jews would demand the release of a violent 
rebel like Barabbas and then turn around and accuse Pilate of not being a 
friend of the emperor if he releases a man whom he has declared not guilty 
on three separate occasions? 

That this is a false charge against the Jews seems apparent from the bal- 
ance of the conversation. Pilate has Jesus brought out and says, “Here is 
your King!” (John 19:14). As far as we know, Jesus is still dressed in royal 
parody. Unlike Mark, John makes no mention of the mock royal garb being 
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removed or the now blood-soaked and tattered clothes Jesus originally wore 
being returned. 

The scene before us shows Jesus in his purple robe and crown of thorns, 
bearing his bleeding wounds, and Pilate addresses the audience by calling 
Jesus “your King.” If Pilate had the least bit of sympathy for Jesus’ plight, 
shouldn’t he at least have removed the comic costume? And when he refers 
to “your King,” whom is he addressing? And what about that sudden fear 
he felt? Didn’t that have any impact on how he exhibited Jesus to the 
crowd? Clearly, Pilate is treating Jesus in a contemptuous manner. 

In context, it should be obvious that Pilate is being sarcastic toward the 
Jews who charged Jesus with claiming to be a king. By bringing Jesus out 
in clown-like fashion, Pilate seems to be saying, “How could someone this 
ridiculous be a king?” But this scenario relies on a false premise. It assumes 
that the Jewish authorities believed that Jesus had some sort of special rela- 
tionship to the Jewish God that would have helped him avoid punishment. 
Since the Jewish authorities had no such view of Jesus, this degrading dis- 
play of Jesus couldn’t have evoked the intended response. So what was the 
purpose of Pilate’s action here? 

As Jesus stands before the crowd for the second time, again there are calls 
for his crucifixion. ‘‘Away with him! Away with him! Crucify him!” 

In response, Pilate asks, “Shall I crucify your King?” 

The chief priests replies, “We have no king but the emperor” (John 
19:15). 

This last exchange presents more problems. In response to demands that 
he crucify Jesus, Pilate asks if he should crucify “‘your King.’’ Again, he 
refers to ‘‘your King,” and the implication is that he is addressing the chief 
priests, who respond that they have no king but Caesar. Why would Pilate 
refer to Jesus as “your King”’ when addressing the chief priests after we have 
just spent an entire episode in which the priests were condemning Jesus for 
making such a claim and Pilate had three times declared that Jesus was inno- 
cent of any such charge—unless Pilate is being deliberately sarcastic toward 
the Jewish authorities who brought the charges? 

If Pilate was so afraid of the Jewish crowd that he feared to release a man 
he believed to be innocent, why would he then turn on them and insult them 
by claiming that the opponents of Jesus believed Jesus to be their king? And 
why would the priests feel any need to defend themselves against the accusa- 
tion that Jesus was their king by having to say that they had no king but the 
emperor? They never claimed Jesus as their king. Only his followers made 
such a claim. All the Jews had to do, following John’s narrative theme, is to 
say, “Yes. Crucify him.” In fact, it is unlikely that Jewish priests would ever 
claim to have no king but the emperor when every Jewish chief priest would 
have considered the God of Israel to be their true and rightful king. There is 
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obviously some sort of historical undercurrent that John is trying to 
downplay. 

According to John 19:16, after the chief priests cried out that they had 
no king but Caesar, Pilate handed Jesus “‘over to ae to be crucified.” 
this sentence, the immediate referent to “them”? is “the chief priests,” 
there can’t be any question that John means that ée chief priests took i 
and had him crucified. 

John, however, fails to explain how the chief priests could do this, when 
earlier they had told Pilate that they weren’t allowed to put anyone to death 
and also rejected Pilate’s offer to crucify Jesus themselves. Despite this alle- 
gation about the Jews crucifying Jesus, John says just a few verses later, 
“When the soldiers had crucified Jesus, they took his clothes” (19:23). The 
context here suggests that these were Roman soldiers rather than Jewish 
Temple police. 


Luke’s Account of the Roman Proceedings 


Luke’s version of the Roman proceedings provides a number of interesting 
features that have an important bearing on our efforts to get at what really 
happened. To begin with, he has gone to extraordinary lengths to exonerate 
Pilate from any wrongdoing and to enhance Jewish responsibility for the 
death of Jesus. 

First, he has eliminated all of Pilate’s references to “‘your King” and 
leasing “the King of the Jews.” Clearly, he understood how bad this 
looked for Pilate’s role in the death of Jesus. 

Second, he disassociates Pilate from any prior knowledge of Jesus’ activi- 
ties by having the Jewish authorities immediately lodge charges against Jesus 
before Pilate says anything. 

Third, he clarifies the ambiguous criminal allegations in Mark and John 
by detailing the specific accusations made by the Jews against Jesus, and he 
does so in such a way that the Jewish authorities appear to be lying about 
what Jesus said and did. 

Fourth, he has invented a second trial proceeding in front of Herod, the 
Jewish Roman ruler of Galilee, and transferred Pilate’s problematic abuse 
and mockery of Jesus to Herod and Herod’s soldiers. (No other Gospel 
mentions a proceeding in front of Herod.) 

Fifth, he has Pilate make three declarations that Jesus is innocent of 
wrongdoing. 

Sixth, Luke suggests that Pilate thought Jesus guilty only of some minor 
wrongdoing that didn’t justify a death sentence and offered to whip Jesus as 
a punishment for that lesser deed. 

Seventh, Pilate never actually flogs Jesus in Luke’s account. The Jews, of 
course, rejected Pilate’s offer and continued to demand crucifixion. 
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Eighth, Luke is initially ambiguous about whom Pilate handed Jesus over 
to for crucifixion and who actually did the crucifixion, but later on he 
accuses the chief priests of having crucified Jesus. Despite this large web of 
modifications, a few indications of what really happened manage to seep 
through the obfuscations. 

Luke begins his account of the Roman proceedings by having the Jewish 
authorities appear before Pilate and immediately make a specific set of 
charges. “They began to accuse him, saying, ‘We found this man perverting 
our nation, forbidding us to pay taxes to the emperor, and saying that he 
himself is the Messiah, a king’” (Luke 23:2). 

Although many scholars read this as three separate charges, Raymond 
Brown observes that in the underlying Greek, the last two charges are sub- 
categories of the first charge.* That is, the Jewish authorities accuse Jesus of 
perverting the nation in two different ways. First, they say, he forbid Jews 
to pay taxes to the emperor. Second, he claimed to be the Messiah, a king. 

As to the accusation that Jesus forbid Jews to pay taxes to Rome, Luke’s 
audience is likely to remember that earlier in this gospel, at Luke 20:25, 
there is an incident in the Temple where Jews asked Jesus if they should pay 
taxes to Caesar and Jesus responded that they should render unto Caesar 
what is Caesar’s and unto God what is God’s. While the true meaning of 
this instruction might be subject to debate among scholars, Luke’s audience 
would probably have taken it as an indication that Jews should pay taxes to 
Rome. This would imply that the first Jewish charge against Jesus was 
untrue, that the Jewish authorities were liars. 

A similar conclusion seems likely with regard to the second charge. As 
you may recall, in Luke’s account of the Jewish proceedings, the priests 
asked Jesus two separate questions— first, if Jesus was the Messiah, and 
second, if he was the Son of God—and Jesus gave two separate answers. At 
that time, I argued that Luke’s Jesus claimed some sort of messianic role in 
the “Son of Man” tradition but rejected the charge of being a Davidic king. 
So to that extent, the Jewish authorities in Luke have misrepresented Jesus’ 
answer when they say that he claimed to be “‘the Messiah, a king.” So, here 
again we see a suggestion that the Jewish authorities lied to Pilate about who 
and what Jesus claimed to be. 

In response to the charges, Pilate turns to Jesus and asks him if he is the 
King of the Jews. Jesus responds, “You say so” (Luke 23:3). Here Luke fol- 
lows the basic Markan scenario, presenting the same question and answer. 
As indicated in the prior discussions of this answer, it should be understood 
as a denial of the charges and is consistent with the later Christian belief 
that Jesus was not specifically an earthly king. 
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Unlike Mark and John, who both have Pilate follow up on the first ques- 
tion by asking Jesus to comment on the charges against him, Luke’s Pilate 
found this initial denial sufficient to end the investigation and immediately 
announced to the crowd that “I find no basis for an accusation against this 
man” (23:4). He apparently thought it unnecessary in reaching this verdict 
to ask Jesus about the other charge, that he opposed paying taxes to Rome. 
Yet, one of the chief concerns of a Roman governor was to make sure that 
the taxes were collected, and as we noted in the discussion of Pilate’s back- 
ground, taxes under this governor may have been a bit more oppressive than 
usual. 

Following Pilate’s verdict, the crowd objects and cries out, “He stirs up 
the people by teaching throughout all Judea, from Galilee where he began 
even to this place” (Luke 23:5). The crowd doesn’t say what Jesus was 
teaching that upset them so, and Pilate, uncurious fellow that he seems to 
be, doesn’t inquire. Instead, he wants to know if Jesus came from Galilee 
(23:6). (This concern about where Jesus came from seems to echo the similar 
concern in John’s account, where Pilate specifically asks Jesus where he 
comes from.) 

Galilee was under Herod Antipas’s jurisdiction and Herod was in town 
for the Passover holiday. When Pilate learned that Jesus was a subject of 
Herod, the governor sent his prisoner off to be interrogated by the Galilee 
ruler (Luke 23:6). This is most strange. Pilate was not likely to give up any 
shred of his authority or allow anyone to overrule him. Sending Jesus to 
Herod could lead to just such an outcome. If Herod found a case against 
Jesus, Pilate would look bad in the eyes of the Roman emperor and his 
authority could have been terminated. : 

Complicating the matter, as Luke 23:12 points out, Herod and Pilate 
were enemies at the time. This was no doubt due to the golden shields 
affairs, when four sons of Herod the Great, among whom would have been 
Herod Antipas, begged Pilate to take down the offending symbols and Pilate 
refused. It took a complaint to the emperor by the Herodians to get Pilate 
to back off. In addition, Herod was ambitious and had designs on becoming 
king over his father’s entire former realm, which included the territory gov- 
erned by Pilate. Pilate was an obstacle to Herod’s advancement. How likely 
is it that Pilate would jeopardize his own status by giving an enemy the 
opportunity to humiliate him before the emperor? 

These observations deal only with Pilate’s side of the equation. Let’s also 
look at the Herodian side of the problem. 

When Jesus arrived at Herod’s palace, Luke 23:8 says, ‘“When Herod 
saw Jesus, he was very glad, for he had been wanting to see him for a long 
time, because he had heard about him and was hoping to see him perform 
some sign.” Luke must have mislaid a few pages of his gospel when he 
wrote that. 
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Just three days before Jesus went to Jerusalem for the last time, Luke tells 
us that Pharisees warned Jesus that he should flee because Herod wanted to 
kill him (13:31). Jesus responded, in part, “Go and tell that fox for me, ‘Lis- 
ten, I am casting out demons and performing cures today and tomorrow, 
and on the third day I finish my work. Yet today, tomorrow, and the next 
day I must be on my way, because it is impossible for a prophet to be killed 
outside of Jerusalem’” (13:32-33). Here, Jesus obviously recognizes that 
Herod, who had previously murdered John the Baptist for being too popular 
with the people, had it in for him, too, and he issued a challenge to the Gali- 
lean ruler to meet him in Jerusalem so that Herod could put him to death. 

In any event, when Jesus appeared before Herod, ‘He questioned him at 
some length, but Jesus gave him no answer” (Luke 23:9). All the while, “‘the 
chief priests and the scribes stood by, vehemently accusing him” (23:10). If 
we recognize that Herod is an artificial substitute for Pilate, then Luke has 
moved us into the Markan narrative structure. 

In Luke, the first Markan question and answer took place under Pilate, 
the second under Herod. Here, as in Mark, the Jewish authorities make uns- 
pecified charges against Jesus, Herod questions him about the Jewish 
charges, and Jesus remains silent. But, as in John, Herod (substituting for 
Pilate) asked many questions of Jesus. But Luke has no details of the 
extended questioning, and unlike the long, detailed dialogue in John, Jesus 
answers none of the questions. 

At this point, Luke 23:11 presents us with an important observation. 
Right after saying that the priests vehemently accused him of wrongdoing, 
‘Even Herod with his soldiers treated him with contempt and mocked him 
and then he put an elegant robe on him, and sent him back to Pilate” 
(emphasis added). The specifics of the mocking aren’t given. Although Luke 
has Herod dress Jesus in a mock royal robe, there is no indication of any 
physical abuse by Herod or his soldiers, no whippings and no striking on 
the cheek, nor does Luke mention the crown of thorns. The mockery that 
Luke describes as contemptuous of Jesus is far less severe than that commit- 
ted by the Roman soldiers in both Mark and John. If Luke considers this 
lesser abuse to be contemptuous, how much more so should we consider the 
treatment received by Jesus in Mark and John? 

Luke’s report now gets stranger. Jesus had been subjected to extensive 
questioning by Herod and declined to answer any of the charges presented 
against him; Herod and his soldiers treated him with contempt; Herod 
dressed Jesus in an elegant robe to signify the contempt that he had for him 
and sent him back to Pilate so attired. How does Pilate interpret these 
events? He sees it as a declaration of innocence. “You brought me this man 
as one who was perverting the people; and I have examined him in your 
presence and have not found this man guilty of any of your charges against 
him. Neither has Herod, for he sent him back to us” (Luke 23:14-15). 
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(Observe that Luke says that Pilate’s interrogation was conducted in public 
while John says that it was conducted in private.) This public interrogation, 
however, consisted of one question with a less than convincing denial; not 
exactly what you would consider a clear display of innocence. 

In other words, Pilate implies that if Herod had found anything deserving 
punishment, he himself would have administered the penalty. Since Herod 
returned Jesus to Pilate, the governor assumed there must have been a not 
guilty verdict. Pilate, however, doesn’t quite explain how he understood the 
elegant robe draped around Jesus’ shoulders. 

Although Luke has Pilate say that he and Herod “found ewes not guilty 
of any of your charges,” that is not quite what they determined. In fact, 
right after this verdict, Pilate modified his judgment. ‘Indeed, he has done 
nothing to deserve death. I will therefore have him flogged and release him” 
(Luke 23:15—16; emphasis added). In other words, Pilate (and Herod) deter- 
mined that Jesus did in fact claim to be a king, as charged, but found him 
to be such a ridiculous figure that they didn’t take him seriously as a threat, 
and therefore he didn’t deserve death. He did, however, earn a traditional 
Roman flogging to teach him a lesson. 

When Pilate announced that he would flog Jesus and then release him, 
the crowd suddenly erupted as one and ‘“‘they all shouted out together, 
‘Away with this fellow! Release Barabbas for us!’” (Luke 23:18). Luke then 
tells us who Barabbas was, hewing closely to Mark’s description of an insur- 
rectionary charged with murder. What led this crowd to shout in unison for 
Barabbas’s release, Luke doesn’t say. He doesn’t even mention the Passover 
custom of releasing a prisoner. 

The demand for Barabbas’s release triggered arguments between Pilate 
and the crowd. Pilate wanted to release Jesus, but the crowd kept shouting 
for Jesus to be crucified (Luke 23:21). In response, ‘“‘a third time [Pilate] said 
to them, ‘Why, what evil has he done? | have found in him no ground for 
the sentence of death; I will therefore have him flogged and then release 
him’” (23:22; emphasis added). The italicized portion repeats the words 
that Mark attributed to Pilate but Luke adds a declaration of innocence 
missing from Mark’s version. But the crowd continued to demand that Jesus 
be crucified (23:23). 

Finally, Pilate caved in to the crowd’s desire and “gave his verdict that 
their demand should be granted” (23:24). Following Mark, Luke says that 
Pilate released Barabbas and handed Jesus over for crucifixion but omits 
Mark’s claim that Pilate had Jesus flogged. Luke also parts from Mark in 
that he is vague about whom Pilate handed Jesus over to and uses ambigu- 
ous language throughout the crucifixion scene as to the perpetrators of the 
crucifixion. It is only later that he clarifies the situation. In a post-crucifixion 
scene, travelers from Jerusalem happen unknowingly upon the risen Jesus 
and one of them says, “‘our chief priests and leaders handed him over to be 
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condemned to death and crucified him” (Luke 24:20). Luke clearly means 
us to understand that the chief priests had Jesus crucified. 


Matthew’s Account of the Roman Proceedings 


Matthew closely follows Mark’s account of what happened but makes a few 
interesting changes and adds a couple of scenes. I will focus here primarily 
on where he differs significantly from Mark. 

The first essential variation comes in the Barabbas scene. Matthew 27:16 
downplays the rebel’s background, simply referring to him as notorious 
without explaining why. Before discussing the scene further, we need to 
explore an anomaly in Matthew’s text. Some of the earliest preserved copies 
of Matthew’s gospel identify this rebel as ‘“‘Jesus Barabbas.”> The name 
““Barabbas”’ is a Hellenized form of an Aramaic name that means “Son of 
the Father.” So, if the name “Jesus Barabbas”’ is the original name of this 
rebel, he would have been known as “‘Jesus, the son of the Father,” while 
the gospel’s Jesus would have been known as “‘Jesus, the Son of Man” or 
“Jesus, the Son of God.” 

Although there is a good deal of scholarly debate as to whether ‘“‘Jesus”’ 
was originally part of Barabbas’s name, the majority view today holds that 
‘Jesus Barabbas” was the original reading and that later scribes removed it 
from the manuscripts.* Some modern translations, including the NRSV, 
now preserve the reading ‘“‘Jesus Barabbas” in those places where it 
appeared in the early Matthew manuscripts. 

The chief argument in favor of the majority view is that it is more likely 
that Christian scribes, due to embarrassment, would have removed the 
name Jesus from in front of Barabbas’s name rather than inserting it into a 
number of manuscripts. Evidence of such embarrassment can be found in 
the writings of the third-century Christian scholar Origen, who was particu- 
larly upset by the widespread presence of the name “Jesus Barabbas.”” He 
argued that “‘Jesus” couldn’t be part of the name because nowhere in scrip- 
ture does a villain have the name Jesus.* Origen’s influence may have been 
responsible for the subsequent removal of the name from later manuscripts. 

Barabbas, ‘“‘Son of the Father,” is an odd and puzzling name. All males 
are the son of a father. The term sounds very much like a title, such as Jesus’ 
“Son of Man.” It seems to fall somewhere between ‘“‘Son of Man” and “Son 
of God.’’? Part of the difficulty is that Jesus used ‘“‘Abba” (i.e., ““Father”’) as 
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a form of address to God but there is no other written evidence to the time 
of Jesus that Jews used this term for God.'° Does the name Barabbas suggest 
that the usage may have been more widespread than thought? Some scholars 
have even suggested that Barabbas and Jesus were one and the same person, 
although that view has little support. As the leader of an insurrection, Bara- 
bbas’s name may have been a title of some religious import. It is not impos- 
sible that it had messianic connotations, but we need not resolve that 
question here. 

This discussion leads us to the next variation in Matthew’s version of 
the Barabbas episode. In Mark, the crowd invokes the Passover custom. In 
Matthew 27:17, Pilate himself brings up the release of Barabbas and offers 
the crowd a choice between ‘‘Jesus Barabbas or Jesus who is called the 
Messiah.” 

If “Jesus Barabbas” is the original name used, then Pilate offered a choice 
between “Jesus who is the Son of the Father” and ‘‘Jesus who is the Mes- 
siah.” That sure sounds like a trick question. It seems to echo the choice 
between Jesus as messianic king in the “Son of God”? [i.e., the Father] tradi- 
tion and Jesus as the Messiah in the “Son of Man” tradition. This recalls 
the argument I made during the Jewish proceedings, that Jesus accepted a 
messianic title in the “Son of Man” tradition but rejected an earthly king’s 
role in the “Son of God” tradition. 

Matthew’s phrasing eliminates the problematic usage in Mark of “‘King 
of the Jews.” And later, where Mark has Pilate asking about ‘“‘your King,” 
Matthew 27:22 substitutes ‘Jesus who is called the Messiah.”’ Matthew’s 
version cleverly avoids the impression that Pilate is toying with the audience 
and doesn’t really want to release Jesus. But it also implies that Pilate made 
a distinction between Jesus as king and Jesus as Messiah, and that he doesn’t 
consider the last title problematic. Such a conclusion seems historically 
untenable. It wasn’t the actual title of Jesus that Pilate would have been wor- 
ried about but rather Jesus’ pragmatic role as a popular leader not directly 
answerable to Rome or its designated authorities. 

In the middle of the Barabbas scene, Matthew 27:19 adds an episode that 
appears in no other Gospel. ““While [Pilate] was sitting on the judgment seat, 
his wife sent word to him, ‘Have nothing to do with that innocent man, for 
today I have suffered a great deal because of a dream about him.’”’ Matthew 
appears to be adding weight to the idea that Pilate had reason to think Jesus 
was innocent of the charges. As wise and beautiful as Mrs. P. may have 
been, it doesn’t seem likely that a man such as Pilate would have resolved 
the issue of treason against Rome because of his wife’s nighttime 
imaginations. 
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Afterwards, Matthew returns to the Barabbas story and tells us that chief 
priests agitated for Barabbas’s release. At this point, Matthew adds another 
new scene to the story, one also absent from the other three Gospels. Mat- 
thew says that when Pilate perceived that a riot was about to break out over 
the demand to crucify Jesus, he decided to give in to the demands. But first, 
Matthew says, Pilate took some water and washed his hands before the 
crowd, saying, “I am innocent of this man’s blood; see to it yourselves” 
(Matthew 27:24). 

This incident serves to further exonerate Pilate from responsibility for the 
death of Jesus and to heighten Jewish guilt. It also seems to suggest a faint 
echo of John’s gospel, in which Pilate tells the Jews to’crucify Jesus them- 
selves. But Matthew doesn’t follow it through, so we can’t be sure that he 
is referencing such a tradition. 

In response, ““Then the people as a whole answered, ‘His blood be on us 
and on our children!” (Matthew 27:25). Matthew’s account, more so than 
Mark’s, suggests that Pilate was innocent of any wrongdoing, but where 
there is some room in Mark to partially blame Pilate for giving in to Jewish 
demands, Matthew’s addition implies that only the Jewish people, as a 
nation, were responsible for the death of Jesus. As we saw in the account of 
the Jewish proceedings, Matthew’s uncorroborated calumnies against the 
Jewish people should be dismissed as historically worthless, and this episode 
is nO exception. 

Subsequently, as in Mark, Pilate releases Barabbas, has Jesus flogged, 
hands Jesus over to the Roman soldiers for crucifixion, and the soldiers 
mock and abuse him. 


Conclusions 


Our overview of the Gospels has raised a number of problems that we will 
try to address in the next chapter. They have a significant bearing on how 
we evaluate the Gospels. They include these questions. 


e Since Jesus declined to answer the charges against him, why would 
Pilate think he was innocent and want to release him? 

e Why didn’t Pilate simply release Jesus if he thought the man was inno- 
cent of the charges? 

e When Jesus appeared before Pilate, who invoked the holiday tradition 
of releasing a prisoner during the trial of Jesus? 

e Whom was Pilate addressing when he referred to Jesus as “your 
King’? 

e Why would Pilate offer to release the “King of the Jews” if he found 
Jesus innocent of that charge? 
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If Pilate truly wanted to release Jesus, why would he refer to Jesus as 
“King of the Jews” and “your King” when such terms would anger the 
opponents of release, especially since Mark says Pilate made the offer 
with the understanding that the priests were envious of Jesus? 

Where were the large crowds that hailed Jesus as king when Pilate 
allegedly wanted to release Jesus? 

Why would the Jewish leaders ask Pilate to release an anti-Roman 
rebel if they were trying to get Pilate to do them a favor? 

Why would Pilate ever release an anti-Roman rebel involved in an 
uprising that led to deaths? 

Were there persons other than the Jewish authorities who would have 
wanted Barabbas released? 

Were there persons other than the Jews who wanted to have Jesus 
crucified? 

Did the mocking and abuse of Jesus by Roman soldiers take place dur- 
ing the interrogation of Jesus, while Pilate looked on approvingly, or 
did it happen after Pilate’s verdict, when Pilate may have not been 
present? 

To whom did Pilate turn Jesus over to for the purpose of crucifixion? 
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The Roman Proceedings: 
A Critical Review. 


ALL FOUR GOSPELS depict the interaction between Pilate and the crowd as 
a two-party arrangement, Pilate on the one side and a homogenous Jewish 
crowd on the other. This is perhaps one of the most deceptive and mislead- 
ing aspects of the Passion Narratives and probably one of the least examined 
historical issues in the entire story. To appreciate that something is wrong 
with the picture, consider this question: Where are the large crowds that 
supported Jesus? 

When Jesus arrived in Jerusalem, he was hailed by large numbers of Jews 
as if he were the Messiah. In the days before his arrest, during debates with 
the Jewish authorities in the Temple, Mark 12:12 says that the Jewish 
authorities wanted to arrest Jesus but feared the crowds and let him go. In 
the Temple, Mark 12:37 says, “the large crowd was listening to him with 
delight.”” And two days before the festival, Mark 14:1-2 says, the chief 
priests and scribes were looking for a way to arrest Jesus in secret and kill 
him, but didn’t want to do so during the festival because “‘there may be a 
riot among the people.’’ The Roman arresting party alone, according to 
John, numbered at least two hundred soldiers and probably six hundred. 
Such a large military contingent suggests a substantial fear of violent protest 
from the followers of Jesus. So where are these potential rioters? 

New Testament scholars for the most part simply throw up their hands 
at this problem. Yet, the disappearance of these Jewish supporters makes no 
logical sense. Where did they go? And what happened to popular leaders 
such as Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, influential Jewish leaders who 
supported Jesus? Shouldn’t we expect large numbers of these friends and 
allies of Jesus to be among the crowds, curious about what will happen to 
Jesus before the Roman tribunal? When Pilate offered to release Jesus, 
shouldn’t we expect these many supporters of Jesus to roar out in approval? 
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Why the silence, especially since the Gospels show Pilate trying to build sup- 
port for the release of Jesus? The assumption seems to be that like the disci- 
ples, they ran off or hid away due to fear. But why should that be? One can 
understand why the disciples might have gone into hiding—to avoid arrest 
as leaders of the Jesus movement. But why would the large crowds of Jesus 
supporters disappear? They had no reason to hide. They were mostly anony- 
mous faces. 

If we recognize that the large crowds who hailed Jesus remained inter- 
ested in his fate and would have turned out to see what happened to their 
hero, then, as we will see see shortly, a number of important problems dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter can be seen in a better historical light and a 
more coherent underlying narrative can be recovered. 

Also missing from the gospel accounts of the crowd are the Roman sol- 
diers. There had just been an insurrection against Rome, riots in the streets 
that led to several deaths. Some of the perpetrators were in jail. In addition, 
other large groups of Jewish citizens were expected to be extremely upset at 
the arrest of Jesus and possibly on the verge of riot following his arrest. 

Pilate did not tolerate any form of anti-Roman opposition or any dis- 
plays of opposition to his own authority. We know from the records of his 
administration that he would have surrounded potentially hostile crowds 
with armed Roman soldiers and would very likely have had a number of 
Roman soldiers disguised in civilian clothes mingling in the crowd and look- 
ing for troublemakers. 

The Roman soldiers would have been angry and upset over the anti- 
Roman rebellion that resulted in deaths, very possibly of other Roman sol- 
diers targeted by the rebels. They would hardly be sympathetic to another 
popular Jewish outsider being hailed as King of the Jews. If there was a 
large, angry group opposed to releasing someone claiming to be King of the 
Jews and who wanted to have such a person crucified, these Roman soldiers 
would be in the forefront. The mockery of Jesus by Roman soldiers tends to 
corroborate this view. 

Also missing from the gospel accounts of the crowd are the supporters 
and sympathizers of Barabbas’s rebellion. The most logical candidate for 
this rebel group is the Fourth Way, the radical group of Pharisees that Jose- 
phus describes as militantly opposed to Roman rule and opponents of pay- 
ing taxes to Rome. (Recall that in Luke’s gospel, one of the charges against 
Jesus was his opposition to paying taxes to Rome.) The Fourth Way Phari- 
sees, militantly anti-Rome, and the Sadducees, enthusiastic supporters of the 
ruling class, would have been bitter enemies. It is highly unlikely that Sad- 
ducee priests such as Caiaphas and Annas would have been agitating for the 
release of a Fourth Way hero. 

In addition, we should also expect to find influential, popular Pharisee 
leaders such as Gamaliel and his followers urging a more moderate and less 
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hostile approach to the treatment of Jesus. In Acts, Luke depicts Gamaliel 
as Opposing interference with messianic movements. Gamaliel was one of 
the most influential Pharisee leaders and had a large following, and the 
Pharisees were more influential among the Jewish masses than were the Sad- 
ducee priests. Shouldn’t we expect Gamaliel and his followers to counter 
any calls for the execution of Jesus? 

Once we recognize that the crowd included followers of Jesus, supporters 
of Barabbas, Roman soldiers, and popular Jewish opponents of the Saddu- 
cees, the interaction between Pilate and the crowd takes on a very different 
perspective. 


Who Made the Request to Release a Prisoner? 


In Mark, before Pilate offers to release anybody and before the priests alleg- 
edly urge the crowd to ask for Barabbas, some unidentified Jews call upon 
Pilate to release someone pursuant to a holiday custom. Matthew has Pilate 
bring up the issue, but Matthew basically relies on Mark and freely alters 
his source whenever he chooses to attack the Jews, so we can disregard his 
modification here. John, however, also has Pilate raise the issue of releasing 
a prisoner and immediately offer to release ‘“‘the King of the Jews” before 
anyone makes a specific request. Luke omits the custom altogether and sim- 
ply has the crowd shout in unison, without any provocation, for the release 
of Barabbas. 

Mark’s version is the least favorable to Pilate and the most neutral in 
tenor. This suggests that it is the most likely of the Gospels to be factually 
closest to the original event. Although Luke has the crowd call for the 
release of Barabbas, he implicitly accepts that the call for a release of a pris- 
oner came from the crowd, not from Pilate. He has simply truncated Mark’s 
scene by eliminating what came between the call for the release of a prisoner 
and the call for the release of Barabbas. 

When we looked at Mark and John, I pointed out that Pilate’s attempts 
to release Jesus while using such phrases as “King of the Jews” and “your 
King” seemed counterproductive, more designed to inflame the opposition 
than to pacify it. He seems to be addressing different audiences at the same 
time, yet the Gospels depict the opposition as a unified Jewish assembly 
speaking with one voice. Once we place the followers of Jesus into the 
crowd, however, Pilate’s terminology begins to make more sense. 

In all four Gospels, the Jewish authorities are solely fixated on Jesus and 
having him punished. Releasing a prisoner was not part of their immediate 
agenda or concern. This suggests that the persons calling for the release of 
a prisoner were from a different faction of the Jewish community. The two 
most likely large groups interested in releasing a prisoner were the followers 
of Jesus and the supporters of Barabbas. 
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Pilate responds to the request by asking, “Do you want me to release for 
you the King of the Jews?” If the followers of Jesus had initiated the request, 
then this response by Pilate finally makes some sense. He responded to the 
followers of Jesus and not to the Jewish authorities. Since we know from 
John and Luke that Pilate held Jesus in contempt, we can assume that 
Pilate’s use of “King of the Jews” was meant in a sarcastic vein. 

By recognizing that Pilate made this mock offer to the followers of Jesus, 
we can now make sense out of Mark’s next puzzling sentence, that Pilate 
made this offer because “the realized that it was out of jealousy that the chief 
priests had handed him over.” As I observed above, this sentence made no 
sense in the context of Mark’s scenario. If the priests were envious of Jesus, 
why would Pilate try to get them to agree to Jesus’ release by referring to 
Jesus as “King of the Jews”? But if Pilate initially addressed his remarks to 
the followers of Jesus, then the motive makes sense. By offering to release 
Jesus at the request of his followers, Pilate knew that the envious Jewish 
authorities would be upset and react angrily. Since Pilate was already being 
sarcastic to Jesus’ followers, it would appear from this dialogue that Pilate 
meant to torment both factions, playing one group against the other. 

As a result of Pilate’s indication that he might accede to the request of 
Jesus’ followers, Mark says that the Jewish authorities scrambled to focus 
attention on the release of someone else. This assumes, of course, that these 
humorless Jewish authorities had no idea that Pilate was teasing Jesus’ fol- 
lowers. In any event, they allegedly request the release of Barabbas. But 
when the chief priests propose this alternative, Pilate continues to pit the 
one group against the other. He says to the priests, essentially, “if I release 
the person you ask for, what am I to do with the King of the Jews that these 
other people have asked for?” Again, his use of ‘King of the Jews”? shows 
he is being both sarcastic and sadistic, this time to both the chief priests and 
the followers of Jesus. At this point, “they,” whoever “they” are, shout 
back, “‘Crucify him.” 

I should emphasize here that what I am describing is not the scenario as 
Mark wants us to understand it, but rather an earlier version of the story 
that Mark has tampered with. This earlier story, however, is not the original 
story, but a pre-gospel intermediary account that has already started to vil- 
ify the Jews by portraying priestly opposition to the release of Jesus. In this 
earlier version, the Jewish authorities have brought Jesus before Pilate; 
Pilate, as we have seen in the Johannine and Lucan portrayals, behaved con- 
temptuously toward this man who claimed to be King of the Jews. He was 
also contemptuous toward the Jewish authorities (not surprising, given 
what we know about Pilate’s attitude toward the Jews). Supporters of Jesus 
petitioned Pilate for release of their beloved teacher and Pilate sarcastically 
played off the followers of Jesus against the chief priests. 
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Mark has altered the source story in two ways. First, he has disguised 
the fact that those invoking the holiday custom were a contingent of Jewish 
supporters of Jesus. Second, he has arranged the dialogue so that it appears 
to have been solely between Pilate and the Jewish authorities rather than a 
three-way discussion between Pilate, the followers of Jesus, and the Jewish 
authorities. This has the effect of disguising Pilate’s sarcastic treatment of 
Jesus’ followers and making it appear that there were no Jewish supporters 
of Jesus in the crowd, thus heightening the villainy of the Jews. 

John’s gospel has openly recognized Pilate’s reputation for treating Jesus 
in a contemptuous manner but he, like Mark, tried to cover up the role of 
who asked for the release of Jesus. He does so by having Pilate invoke the 
holiday custom of releasing a prisoner, but he does so in a clumsy manner. 
As I pointed out earlier, he has Pilate say that the Jews had a custom that 
the Romans release a prisoner, but it couldn’t be a Jewish custom to have a 
Roman official so act—it had to be a Roman custom. Further, his retention 
of the sarcastic usage ‘“‘King of the Jews’? undermines his altered scenario, 
as it would be inconsistent with his alleged efforts to get the Jewish authori- 
ties to go along with the release of Jesus. 


Did Pilate Want to Release Jesus? 


The two chief arguments for accusing the Jews of wanting Jesus killed are 
that they turned Jesus over to Pilate and that when Pilate tried to release 
Jesus, the Jews opposed him. We will deal with the first argument in the next 
chapter. Here we will address the second argument. 

New Testament scholars are divided over why Pilate didn’t release Jesus. 
There are two basic positions. 

One group, attempting to uphold the historical credibility of the gospel 
accounts, argues that the Jews bullied Pilate into crucifying Jesus. In order 
to promote this view, the proponents challenge the historical credibility of 
the extra-biblical sources concerning Pilate’s nature. I have dealt extensively 
with these arguments in chapter 6 and found that this view goes against the 
heavy weight of the historical evidence. We will ignore it here. 

The other group holds that essentially Pilate behaved as a wily politician 
in that he saw an opportunity to appease the Jews and make them happy, 
taking advantage of this opportunity to enhance his image among the Jew- 
ish people. This view acknowledges the wretched nature of Pilate’s role as 
governor and casts him as an immoral opportunist. But it also assumes that 
the Jews in general or that some influential Jews in particular wanted Jesus 
put to death. 

What is rarely suggested, however, is that Pilate never seriously offered 
to release Jesus and that the governor simply wanted Jesus dead. Let’s look 
at some of the evidence for this position. 
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First, the Gospels allege that when Pilate addressed the Jewish leadership 
about releasing Jesus, he used terms such as “King of the Jews” or “your 
King,” which, in context, would have been terms to inflame the opposition 
rather than to pacify it. If Pilate did address the Jewish leadership in that 
manner, he couldn’t have intended to get them to go along with a release, 
and any such offer would have been bogus. 

Second, as I pointed out above, this dialogue about King of the Jews” 
and “‘your King” only made sense if Pilate were addressing the followers of 
Jesus and the gospel authors skewed the evidence to hide the fact that a large 
number of Jews sought the release of Jesus. His usage of “king” terminology 
clearly was meant in a cruel, teasing manner. Further, I noted that Mark’s 
reference to Pilate’s offer being made because he knew the priests were envi- 
ous of Jesus showed that Pilate played off the priests against the followers 
of Jesus. Although I reject the idea that the priests wanted Jesus put to 
death, the narrative scenario suggests that in an earlier version of the story, 
which Mark relied on, Pilate insulted and belittled both the Jewish leader- 
ship and the followers of Jesus. Such behavior doesn’t seem consistent with 
the act of a wily politician trying to placate his opponents. 

Third, what group of Jews was Pilate trying to impress by having Jesus 
killed? 

The Gospels make clear that a large mass of Jews supported Jesus and 
that Jewish authorities feared a riot if Jesus was arrested. Pilate certainly 
wouldn’t win their favor by provoking their anger. If a riot did break out 
over the arrest and execution, the results would have triggered many deaths 
and injuries to innocent civilians caught in the wake. This would have been 
politically catastrophic for Pilate—he would have suffered a great loss of 
prestige and respect from the Jewish people. 

Those Pharisees who followed the leadership of people such as Gamaliel 
opposed persecution of claimants to messianic titles. The Pharisees were the 
most popular and respected group among the Jewish masses. Killing Jesus 
wasn’t likely to win over this very important group of leaders, either. 

The gospel accounts clearly place the onus on the chief priests, but the 
Gospels suppress the fact that the priestly leadership belonged to the Sad- 
ducee class. The Sadducees were not a popular mass movement. They were 
partisans of the narrow upper classes and were opposed by the large under- 
class. They were sufficiently unpopular that when it came to administering 
judgments, they had to abandon their own teachings and follow the Jewish 
law as the Pharisees taught it. In terms of building popularity among the 
Jewish people, catering to the Sadducees was not politically helpful. 

Fourth, the governor had no need to cater to the Sadducee priests. They 
were under his thumb and owed whatever power they had to the governor. 
He had no need to do them favors. They had to yield to him. He had the 
power to appoint and remove high priests, and the failure of the ruling Sad- 
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ducee clan to.follow his whims could easily lead to their removal. Further, 
he had control over the high priest’s vestments, those sacred clothes neces- 
sary for proper officiating over religious ceremonies such as the Passover 
rituals. Pilate could withhold the vestments from the priests if they didn’t 
do his bidding. 

There was no upside for Pilate in catering to the Sadducee high priest and 
his coterie. They were unpopular with the masses and completely subservi- 
ent to him politically. They needed to be good to him, not vice versa. 

Fifth, the gospel depiction of the Sadducee chief priests forcefully oppos- 
ing Pilate’s wishes to release Jesus is historically implausible. We know from 
the historical evidence that Pilate tolerated no dissent to his rulings and 
would rather execute the crowd en masse than give in to its wishes. If Pilate 
wanted to release Jesus, he would do so. He wasn’t concerned with pleasing 
the Sadducee priests. As I just mentioned, the Sadducee high priest owed his 
position to Pilate and Pilate had the power to remove the high priest from 
office and the authority to release the priestly vestments. There would never 
have been a public display by the Sadducee high priest in opposition to 
Pilate’s ruling. 

Sixth, if Pilate truly wanted to enhance his image among the Jewish peo- 
ple, he would have released Jesus. That would have been the smart move. 
Jesus had a popular following and releasing him would have encouraged 
Jesus’ followers to become supportive of the governor. They knew he had 
the power of life and death over Jesus and Pilate would have won respect 
from this popular movement if he granted their leader mercy, especially if 
he declared that the man was innocent of charges brought against him by 
the unpopular Sadducees. If Jesus and his followers failed to be respectful 
of Roman authority in the future, Pilate could always rearrest Jesus (and his 
inner circle) at a later time. Even many Jews who didn’t follow Jesus would 
have taken the release of Jesus as an encouraging sign that Pilate wanted to 
improve relationships with the Jewish people. 

Seventh, if Pilate did publicly say that he wanted to release Jesus, he 
would have angered his own Roman soldiers. There had just been a violent 
insurrection in the city and deaths occurred. There must have been fighting. 
Some of the dead and very likely some of the injured would have been 
Roman soldiers. There would have been tremendous resentment among the 
Roman military if Pilate released a man who claimed to be King of the Jews 
in opposition to Roman legal authority. This was one group that Pilate 
wouldn’t want to anger. Whatever advantage he might muster by doing a 
favor for the Sadducee high priest would have been greatly overshadowed 
by the anger and loss of support from his own Roman soldiers. Pilate would 
never have taken such a risk. 

Eighth, the release of Barabbas instead of Jesus at the request of the Jew- 
ish priests would have outraged the Roman soldiers, and Pilate would never 
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have consented to such an act. The entire episode is historically absurd and 
casts serious doubt on the entire credibility of the gospel accounts of what 
happened between Pilate and the Jewish priests. 

Ninth, the behavior of Pilate and the Roman soldiers toward Jesus show 
that they thought he was guilty of the charge. The interrogation of Jesus by 
Pilate did nothing to convince anyone that the charges weren’t true. Shortly 
after Jesus refused to answer the charges against him, he was flogged. Flog- 
ging was a Roman technique for eliciting response from uncooperative pris- 
oners during interrogation. (Recall the brutal beating of Jesus bar Ananus 
and the threat of such beating of Paul when he was arrested during the riot 
in Jerusalem.) The subsequent mockery and abuse of Jesus clearly show that 
the Romans acted as if they thought Jesus claimed to be a king. In John, 
Pilate made a specific declaration that he thought Jesus claimed to be a king. 
In all four Gospels, Pilate had an inscription written out to indicate that 
Jesus was crucified precisely for claiming to be the King of the Jews. 

Tenth, the only useful argument advanced in any of the Gospels to justify 
Pilate’s behavior comes from Luke, who basically has Pilate say that Jesus 
did something wrong but not anything deserving of death. Therefore, Luke 
says, Pilate offered to have him whipped as a punishment for this lesser 
crime before turning him loose. The problem is that Luke remains vague 
about what this lesser crime is. In Luke’s own gospel, the charges against 
Jesus were that he claimed to be a king and that he opposed the collection 
of taxes. Pilate never even addressed that second charge in Luke’s account. 
Even in Luke, however, Pilate places an inscription on the cross reading 
“King of the Jews” (23:38). In addition, at the cross, Luke 23:37 says that 
Roman soldiers came up to Jesus and said, “‘If you are the King of the Jews, 
save yourself!” So even at the cross, after Pilate’s alleged declarations of 
innocence, Roman soldiers continued to treat Jesus as if he were guilty of 
the crime. 

Eleventh, from the Roman viewpoint, Jesus functioned in a manner simi- 
lar to other religious leaders who were slaughtered by Roman officials. 
While most of the incidents discussed occurred after Pilate was removed 
from office, two particular events from Pilate’s time are relevant to the gov- 
ernor’s treatment of Jesus: (1) John the Baptist, possibly Jesus’ mentor, was 
put to death by Herod Antipas because of his popularity; and (2) Pilate 
slaughtered the Samaritan prophet and his followers for actions far less seri- 
ous than the charges against Jesus. If Pilate would take such vigorous, hos- 
tile action against such a lesser threat, why would he be so lenient toward a 
greater threat? 

Twelfth, given all the distortions and misrepresentations in the Gospels 
that tend to enhance Jewish guilt and exonerate Pilate, we should be 
extremely hesitant to take at face value any gospel claim that makes Pilate 
look good and the Jews look bad. Without independent verification, the 
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gospel assertion that Pilate wanted to release Jesus should be considered 
questionable at best. 

Taking all the factors cited above, the idea that Pilate wanted to release 
Jesus because he was innocent but gave in to Jewish demands that Jesus be 
executed seems highly improbable and thoroughly implausible. Pilate had 
nothing to gain from the Jews by acquiescing to such demands (if indeed 
such demands were made) and much to lose from the Jews if he didn’t set 
Jesus free. The only plausible reason for executing Jesus is that Pilate 
thought Jesus was guilty of claiming to be a king (or a leader) of the Jews 
and deserved to die for this crime against Rome. 


Who Requested the Release of Barabbas? 


The Gospels indicate that Pilate had several prisoners in custody, two of 
whom were crucified along with Jesus. Although these two are described as 
thieves, using the same underlying Greek word that John uses to describe 
Barabbas, none of the Gospels says that either of these two criminals were 
associates of Barabbas. This raises the question of why the Jewish authori- 
ties would ask for the release of Barabbas, a man imprisoned for leading a 
violent insurrection against Rome, when they had other prisoners from 
which to choose. 

From the perspective of the gospel authors, we can see that the charge is 
a shocking attack on the Jews for asking that a murderer be set free while 
they demand the crucifixion of the “innocent” Jesus. But the allegation 
makes no logical or historical sense unless we assume that Barabbas had a 
large popular following and the priests chose Barabbas in order to win over 
the large crowds of Barabbas supporters. If that were the case, however, the 
gospel claims are even more problematic. 

From the narrative point of view, the Jewish authorities want Pilate to do 
them the favor of executing Jesus; Pilate is reluctant to go along with that 
proposal. The Jews need to convince him to do otherwise. Yet, they ask 
Pilate to not only undertake this task but also want him to release a man 
charged with murder in the course of an insurrection against Rome. This is 
not how one wins Roman friends in high places. When one considers what 
we actually know about Pilate and his stubborn behavior, the idea that he 
would even entertain such a thought is ludicrous. Pilate would have been 
furious with the Jewish authorities if they had even hinted at such a request, 
especially if Barabbas had a large political following. 

The politically adept family of Annas and Caiaphas was far too sophisti- 
cated to ask for the release of a homicidal rebel. Such a demand would prob- 
ably have caused Pilate to remove Caiaphas from the office of high priest, 
since the primary role of the high priest, from the Roman point of view, was 
to insure local law and order. If the Jewish leaders truly wanted to offer 
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Pilate an alternative to Jesus, surely they would have suggested someone 
much less offensive than either Barabbas or Jesus. There were other prison- 
ers in custody. Why wouldn’t they have asked for the release of one of these 
lesser criminals? 

In fact, why would they request an alternative at all? It would have been 
obvious from Pilate’s sarcastic use of ‘King of the Jews” that he had no 
immediate, serious intent to release Jesus at that point. The most they would 
have to do is express their extreme opposition to such an act. John implies 
as much by introducing an extended dialogue between Pilate and the Jews 
in which the Jews argue that Pilate is making a horrible mistake in offering 
to release Jesus, one that the Roman emperor would oppose. 

Nevertheless, there is one group of Jews that might have responded with 
a call to release Barabbas. These would have been allies and supporters of 
Barabbas, people sympathetic to Barabbas’s rebellion. It is not impossible 
that when confronted with Pilate’s sarcastic offer to release Jesus, some of 
these faceless members of the crowd might have called out, in Luke’s words, 
“Away with this fellow! Release Barabbas for us!” It is unlikely, though, 
that any of them actually expected Pilate to act upon the request. The call 
would have been more an act of protest than an act of petition. 

The Barabbas supporters would not have been a large group, nor would 
they have been allies of the Jewish priests or Jewish authorities. So, if at 
the time of Jesus’ trial before Pilate anyone actually called for the release 
of Barabbas, the only likely candidates would have been the rebel leader’s 
sympathizers, not the Jewish authorities. If such a demand was made, Chris- 
tian storytellers falsely placed the words in the mouths of the priests. 

The Synoptic Gospels all indicate that Pilate released Barahbas, but from 
what we know about Roman governors in general and Pilate in particular, 
no such request would have been granted. John, perhaps recognizing the 
absurdity of this allegation, omits it from his account and tends to use 
ambiguous language about who Barabbas was in order to heighten the cred- 
ibility of the charge that Jews asked for the release of Barabbas. 


Who Called for Crucifixion? 


At the heart of the gospel account is the charge that Jews opposed the 
release of Jesus and demanded his crucifixion. At this point, we need to 
recall context. There had just been an insurrection against Rome and deaths 
occurred. That Roman soldiers were the target of the attack can be inferred 
from the fact that the rebels were in Roman custody rather than in Jewish 
custody. Mark’s reference to “the insurrection” suggests that it was a well- 
known incident. 

Pilate did not tolerate opposition or unruly crowds. We know from the 
historical record that any event involving crowd interaction would have led 
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to a strong military presence, with Roman soldiers ringing the crowd and 
additional soldiers in civilian guise circulating through the crowd looking 
for troublemakers. Pilate was the sort of man who would order troublesome 
crowds to disperse and threaten to execute the masses if they didn’t comply. 

In addition, it was feared that the arrest of Jesus could also lead to riots. 
At the very least, Pilate would have anticipated large protest crowds, and he 
did not look fondly on such assemblies. So there is little doubt that Pilate 
made sure that there was a heavy Roman military presence at this confron- 
tation with the large.crowd before him. 

The occurrence of this insurrection may have had a devastating impact 
on both the Roman soldiers and innocent Jewish civilians in the heavily 
crowded streets of Jerusalem during the Passover season. An incident from 
the Passover festival of about 50 CE might be instructive as to what sort of 
damage might have occurred during this particular festival in the time of 
Pilate. 

According to Josephus, a Roman soldier deliberately pulled down his 
breeches to engage in a rude action and offended a number of Jewish wit- 
nesses. Fears of possible riots developed, and the governor ordered troops 
into position for defensive purposes. Although there was no actual attack, 
Josephus tells us, 


when the multitude saw the soldiers there, they were affrighted at them, and 
ran away hastily; but as the passages out were but narrow, and as they 
thought their enemies followed them, they were crowded together in their 
flight, and a great number were pressed to death in those narrow passages; 
nor indeed was the number fewer than twenty thousand that perished in this 
tumult.! 


Even allowing for great exaggeration, the presence of armed Roman sol- 
diers violently reacting to an insurrection in a more aggressive fashion than 
that depicted in Josephus’s description of the later incident may have 
resulted in a large number of deaths. Roman soldiers may have been killed 
in the fighting, and innocent civilians may have been trampled in the narrow 
streets as they tried to get out of the line of attack. Mark says that deaths 
resulted but doesn’t say how large a death toll there was. If, as is likely, large 
numbers of innocent civilians also suffered, then not only would Roman sol- 
diers have been angry at Barabbas, many Jews would have been also. 

In this context, Roman soldiers would have had zero tolerance for any 
perceived opposition to Roman authority and would have had it in for any- 
one hailed by a large following as King of the Jews in opposition to Roman 
authority. When Pilate contemptuously displayed Jesus in mock royal garb 


1. Jewish Antiquities 20.5.3, 111-12, emphasis added. 
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and sarcastically referred to him as the King of the Jews, and when he 
mockingly asked what he should do with the King of the Jews, it seems 
almost inevitable that Roman soldiers would have shouted out for Jesus’ 
crucifixion. 

At the minimum, then, we should count the Roman soldiers as among 
those at the scene most likely to have wanted Jesus crucified. Mark’s vague 
reference to “they” calling for crucifixion would be consistent with this sce- 
nario. John’s reference to the “police” calling for the crucifixion of Jesus 
may be a disguised recognition that Roman soldiers were the ones who actu- 
ally called for the death of Jesus. 


Did Pilate Mock Jesus? 


Mark places the mockery and abuse of Jesus by the Roman soldiers after 
Pilate handed over Jesus to the crucified. In Mark’s account, Pilate has no 
direct connection to the behavior of the soldiers. In John, the mockery takes 
place early on in the proceedings and Pilate is actively involved in the proc- 
ess. In Luke, the mockery is shifted from Pilate’s court to Herod’s court and 
it is Herod’s soldiers who mock Jesus, not the Roman soldiers. But Luke is 
the only one to acknowledge that such mockery was an act of contempt 
toward Jesus. 

Given that Mark and John both agree that Roman soldiers not only 
mocked Jesus but physically abused him, such agreement strongly suggests 
that the abuse of Jesus by Roman soldiers was an integral part of the early 
Passion story. But was Pilate in on the abuse? This depends on whether John 
(and Luke) or Mark has the correct chronological sequence. 

Although Mark has placed the mockery after the order of crucifixion and 
removes Pilate from the scene, Luke, who knows Mark’s account and is 
anxious to exonerate Pilate, clearly rejects Mark’s arrangement and places 
the mockery earlier in the sequence of events, although he moves it from 
Pilate’s offices to Herod’s. Still, even in Luke’s version, Pilate isn’t fully 
divorced from the mockery. When Herod returns Jesus in the elegant robe, 
Pilate leaves Jesus so attired. 

John and Luke are both anxious to absolve Pilate of responsibility for the 
death of Jesus, yet both place the mockery and abuse earlier in the proceed- 
ings than Mark. John has Pilate directly involved in the abuse; Luke has him 
slightly involved if we take his story at face value and deeply involved if we 
recognize that Luke has substituted Herod for Pilate in the abuse scene. This 
strongly suggests that early tradition strongly associated Pilate with partici- 
pating in the mockery. 

Mark, by placing the mockery after the order of crucifixion, has 
attempted to exonerate Pilate from involvement in the mockery. Luke, by 
shifting the scene from Pilate’s court to Herod’s, has done the same. But 
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John, who had strong motivation to present Pilate in the best possible light, 
preserved the darkest account of Pilate’s behavior, suggesting that Pilate’s 
abuse of Jesus was deeply embedded in the earliest Christian traditions. 

If we accept the idea that the least favorable image of Pilate signifies the 
earliest form of the story, then we can safely conclude that Pilate treated 
Jesus in a hostile and contemptuous manner. 


Who Crucified Jesus? 


The cruelest deceit in all the Gospels would probably be the allegation in 
John and Luke that the Jews, themselves, crucified Jesus. In Mark and Mat- 
thew, the Roman soldiers carried out the deed. 

John clearly places the crucifixion in the hands of the Jews, but this 
undermines his entire scenario for explaining away why the Jews brought 
Jesus to Pilate. In John’s account of the Roman proceedings, Pilate told the 
Jews to try Jesus themselves and they replied that they weren’t allowed to 
put anyone to death. So if the Jews couldn’t put anyone to death, how could 
Pilate turn Jesus over to the Jews for crucifixion? Additionally, John says 
that Pilate told the Jews to crucify Jesus themselves, and they chose not to. 
There is obviously a logical flaw in John’s narrative. Additionally, in the 
scene where the Roman soldiers cast lots for the clothing of Jesus, John 
acknowledges that the Roman soldiers crucified Jesus. So John himself fur- 
ther undermines his own accusation. 

Luke proceeds in a different fashion. In his account of the Roman pro- 
ceedings, he is deliberately ambiguous about whom Pilate turned Jesus over 
to; during the crucifixion scene, he remains ambiguous about who carried 
out the execution. It is only after the death of Jesus that Luke refers to who 
did the act. He places the allegation against the Jews in the mouth of a trav- 
eler from Jerusalem who unknowingly meets up with the resurrected Jesus. 
In this manner, he can actually leave the claim in an ambiguous state that 
still slanders the Jews. Is the traveler accurate or exaggerating? By placing 
the statement in the presence of the resurrected Jesus, Luke implies that the 
statement is true, but the evangelist doesn’t have Jesus specifically verify that 
the claim is true. One gets the impression that Luke had the good graces to 
be embarrassed by this shabby charge and deliberately chose to be vague so 
he couldn’t be directly accused of falsification. 

We can also rely on Matthew’s frequent practice of falsifying or misrepre- 
senting the evidence in order to make the Jews look bad to undermine John 
and Luke. Surely, if Matthew knew of any tradition that held that the Jews 
were directly responsible for crucifying Jesus, he wouldn’t have failed to 
incorporate the charge into his own gospel. In fact, it is surprising given 
Matthew’s tendency that he didn’t invent such an accusation. The absence 
of such a claim from Matthew is clear and convincing evidence that the 
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earliest traditions known to Christians held that the Roman soldiers exe- 
cuted Jesus. 

In support of that view, Paul, in his pre-gospel letter to the Corinthians, 
blames “the rulers of this age” for crucifying Jesus (x Corinthians 2:6—8). 
“The rulers of this age” would surely be a reference to the Romans. If he 
had intended the Jews to be included in this observation, he would have 
been sure to make that clear. 

Lastly, we should recall that the Roman historian Tacitus said that Jesus 
“suffered at the hands of the procurator Pontius Pilate the death sentence” 
and that Tacitus was pleased at this occurrence because it temporarily halted 
the spread of this “harmful superstition.” Tacitus provides not a hint that 
the Jews had any role in carrying out the death sentence. Given his hatred 
of the Jews as well as of the Christians, it seems unlikely that Tacitus would 
avoid mentioning that the Jews also participated in the killing of Jesus if the 
historian had any inkling that this was the case. 

So, for these several reasons, we can clearly say that the Jews did not 
crucify Jesus; the Romans did. 


Conclusions 


An examination of the gospel accounts of the Roman proceedings shows 
numerous inconsistencies, misrepresentations, and historically implausible 
allegations in describing what happened when Jesus appeared before Pon- 
tius Pilate. In virtually all significant instances where the Gospels disagree 
with each other, the variations revolve around either an increased demoniz- 
ing of the Jews or a diminution of Pilate’s responsibility for Jesus’ death. 
Reading the Gospels together and placing the accusations and allegations in 
logical and historical context, we can draw the following conclusions about 
the Roman proceedings: 


e The interrogation of Jesus did nothing to convince Pilate that Jesus was 
innocent of the charges against him. 

e Pilate probably had Jesus flogged because he refused to answer ques- 
tions and that was the Roman procedure for dealing with recalcitrant 
prisoners. 

e The followers of Jesus petitioned Pilate for the release of Jesus and 
Pilate treated them with sarcasm. 

e The mockery and abuse of Jesus by Pilate and the Roman soldiers 
shows that they thought him guilty of the charge that he claimed to be 
a king of the Jews and they wanted to humiliate him for making such 
claims. 

e Pilate publicly declared Jesus guilty of the charge that he claimed to be 
a king of the Jews by placing an inscription on the cross to that effect. 
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e Pilate never seriously offered to release Jesus and any statements by 
him to that effect appear to have been made in jest for the purpose of 
teasing the followers of Jesus. 

e Once Pilate made a decision, he would not back off merely because a 
crowd protested his ruling. Had he wanted to release Jesus, he would 
have done so. 

e Pilate did not tolerate crowds that protested his actions and the Jewish 
authorities were incapable of bullying Pilate into executing Jesus. 

e Pilate had no plausible reason for acquiescing to any demands from 

the unpopular Sadducee priests who served in office only at Pilate’s 

pleasure. 

The Jewish authorities never called for the release of Barabbas. 

Pilate never released Barabbas. 

Roman soldiers probably called for the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Roman soldiers crucified Jesus. 


Since Pilate never made a serious offer to release Jesus, the charge that 
Jews opposed his release in response to such an offer must be rejected. 
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What Really Happened? 


THE EVIDENCE SHOWS that Pontius Pilate must have been in consultation 
with the Jewish authorities prior to the arrest of Jesus. Otherwise, there 
wouldn’t have been a Roman cohort involved in the arrest. The evidence 
also shows that during the Roman proceedings, Pilate wanted Jesus put to 
death, treated him with contempt, and never had any serious intention of 
releasing him. 

John tells us that there was no Jewish trial between the arrest of Jesus and 
the Roman proceedings and that the Jewish authorities specifically rejected 
Pilate’s offer to conduct their own trial. This confirms the Mishnaic princi- 
ple that under Jewish law there could be no Jewish proceedings during the 
holiday; therefore, the Jewish council couldn’t hand down a death sentence. 
Luke transforms Mark’s full-blown evening trial into a mere daytime 
inquiry, with no finding that Jesus violated Jewish law. Paul also said that 
the Jews found “‘no cause for a sentence of death.” We know, therefore, that 
prior to the arrest the Jewish authorities had no plans to conduct any official 
proceedings against Jesus or to hand down any verdict against him for vio- 
lating Jewish law; after the arrest, no such trial or inquiry took place. If 
Pilate had been in consultation with the Jewish authorities early on, he had 
to know that no such Jewish proceedings would occur. 

So, if Pilate had conferred with the Jewish authorities and knew that they 
would conduct no official proceedings and hand down no verdict, and if 
Pilate never wanted to release Jesus but did want to execute him for claim- 
ing to be King of the Jews, why would the Roman soldiers turn Jesus over 
to the Jewish authorities with the apparent understanding that the Jewish 
authorities would bring Jesus back to Pilate in the morning? The Romans 
had their own custodial facilities. What was the point of the temporary 
transfer? Why risk bringing Jesus through the packed public streets during 
the busy daylight hours, past hordes of potential Jesus fans, in order to 
affect a transfer of custody when it was expected that Jesus’ followers might 
riot if they learned he had been arrested? 
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Also, why were the disciples allowed to go free and why was Jesus taken 
to the unfortified house of the high priest rather than to a secure custodial 
facility, especially if there were fears of a potential riot over the arrest of this 
popular prophetic figure? How long could it take before the disciples went 
around telling everyone that Jesus had been arrested? For that matter, why 
wasn’t there a riot or massive protest in front of the high priest’s home? 

There is clearly something wrong with the gospel picture. Jesus should 
have remained in Roman custody; his disciples should have also been taken 
into custody; the many followers of Jesus should have been out in force pro- 
testing the arrests. Why didn’t this happen? : 


Jesus in Jewish Custody 


The main reasons the Romans brought troops into Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons for the Passover festival were to keep the peace on this very crowded 
holiday and to make sure that there were no popular demonstrations 
against Roman rule that got out of control. Jesus had a large following, but 
he was not from Pilate’s jurisdiction and would be expected to return to 
Galilee after the holidays were over. Ordinarily, as long as Jesus didn’t 
cause much public disruption or lead any troublesome protests against 
Roman authority, it’s not likely that Pilate would be much concerned. He 
had more serious problems, such as the Fourth Way, the militant group of 
Pharisee rebels that aggressively opposed Roman occupation of the Jewish 
homeland. 

On this particular Passover, shortly before Jesus’ arrest, there had been 
a violent insurrection that led to deaths. It is likely that Roman soldiers 
were targeted by Jewish militants and that many innocent civilians were 
accidentally killed in the panicky aftermath of the Roman response. Under 
these circumstances, Pilate and the Roman military would have been on 
high alert and not very tolerant of any form of public resistance or public 
protest. The presence of a popular prophetic leader preaching the coming 
of a new kingdom that would replace the Romans would now become a 
problem. The situation was fluid and volatile. If Jesus continued his preach- 
ing, the potential existed for more public demonstrations against Rome and 
the further possibility of more riots, more violence, and more Roman and 
Jewish deaths. 

Pilate was intolerant and would not consent to any diminution of his 
authority or allow any scenario to suggest that he was either afraid to act 
or could be cowed by mob pressure. And he did not allow mass public dem- 
onstrations against Roman authority. Still, any attempt to crack down on 
Jesus could trigger more demonstrations and perhaps another violent insur- 
rection against Pilate and the Roman soldiers. The governor had to consider 
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the impact of whatever decision he made, and either choice could have 
disastrous consequences. 

Both Pilate and the Jewish authorities would have been concerned about 
the situation, and each would be looking for ways to minimize the potential 
for new outbursts. Any solution had to preserve the appearance that Pilate 
was in full and complete control. 

I suggest that the only logical and historically plausible solution for why, 
under these circumstances, the Romans arrested Jesus but allowed him to 
remain in Jewish custody was that some sort of deal had been made in the 
expectation that the problems could be avoided if such an agreement were 
carried out. What kind of bargain would have been struck? 

The deal, as I see it, had the following components. Jesus would instruct 
his followers to remain calm and not engage in any public demonstrations 
either on behalf of Jesus as the Messiah or against Pilate or Rome. To ensure 
that his followers kept their end of the bargain, Jesus agreed to remain a 
hostage in the custody of the Jewish high priest until after the holidays were 
over, at which time he would be released and allowed to return to Galilee. 
To facilitate the arrangement, Pilate agreed that the disciples would remain 
at large in order to keep Jesus’ followers under control. Jesus agreed to this 
for humanitarian reasons, to avoid a large number of innocent civilian 
deaths. 

Such an arrangement was a win-win deal for Pilate. If it worked, he 
would have kept the peace without surrendering any authority. Jesus would 
go home to Galilee, a different political jurisdiction, and would not be of 
any further bother to him. Pilate didn’t much like Herod, and this Jesus fel- 
low could be the tetrarch’s headache instead. If the plan failed, then Pilate 
would already have Jesus in custody and could take the appropriate punitive 
action. 

It is this agreement, I suggest, that led to Judas’s reputation as the one 
who handed Jesus over. Someone had to represent Jesus in the course of the 
three-way negotiations between Pilate, the high priest, and Jesus. As trea- 
surer of the movement, Judas appears to have been among the most trusted 
of Jesus’ disciples. Judas is clearly depicted in the Gospels as meeting with 
the chief priests to discuss the handing over of Jesus, and all four Gospels 
depict Jesus describing Judas as the one who was to hand him over. 

Pursuant to these negotiations, Judas arranged for Jesus to turn himself 
in to a Jewish delegation from the high priest. The transfer was to take place 
at an isolated place away from the city crowds. Pilate, not necessarily con- 
vinced that everything would come together, or perhaps worried about a 
trap or trick, sent a large military force along to make sure that Jesus was 
taken into custody as agreed, and to be fully prepared in case Jesus’ follow- 
ers balked at the arrangement. 
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Initially, things went according to plan. Jesus was taken to the high 
priest’s home, the disciples were let go, and no riots broke out. But in 


the morning, something went wrong. Jesus was transferred to Roman cus- 
tody. Why? 


What Went Wrong? 


If such an agreement had been reached, why would the Jewish authorities 
deliver Jesus to Pilate the following morning? If Pilate was satisfied with the 
arrangement, the high priest had no incentive to break the deal. It would 
only make him look bad among the Jewish constituency and reflect badly 
on his honor. He had given his word to consummate a deal. Pilate would 
probably not be too pleased with the sudden change in circumstances either. 

The only rational explanation is that something caused Pilate to change 
his mind and to want Jesus put to death. But Pilate had given his word also. 
He had much to lose in prestige if he broke his public commitment. Some- 
thing significant must have taken place to cause Pilate to back off his end of 
the deal. One possibility is that Jesus’ followers violated the terms of the 
agreement, but we have no evidence that this is the case. We do have evi- 
dence, however, for another explanation—intervention by Herod Antipas. 

Herod Antipas feared prophetic figures with large Jewish followings in 
his area of dominion, Galilee and Peraea. The evidence suggested that he 
was not particularly well liked by his constituents and that he feared that 
such leaders could incite an insurrection against him. For this reason, he 
had already beheaded John the Baptist. Afterwards, he feared that Jesus was 
another John the Baptist. Mark preserves traditions that Herodians had it 
in for Jesus; Luke tells us that just before the Passover holiday, Herod had 
planned to kill Jesus. Just prior to leaving for the Passover festival, Jesus 
taunted Herod, challenging the tetrarch to come after him in Jerusalem. 

Strangely, Luke’s account of the Roman proceedings introduces a trial by 
Herod in which the tetrarch initially appears to have a somewhat benevolent 
attitude toward Jesus, despite the fact that Herod earlier planned to kill 
Jesus and later treated Jesus with contempt. According to Luke, Herod con- 
curred with Pilate’s determination that Jesus was innocent of wrongdoing 
and should be released. No other Gospel records a Herodian trial, and we 
pointed out some additional objections to the credibility of Luke’s Herodian 
interlude. 

For one, it contradicted Luke’s more believable earlier depiction of hostil- 
ity by Herod toward Jesus (as well as Mark’s representation that the Hero- 
dians plotted to kill Jesus). Second, it appeared that Herod served as a 
substitute for Pilate, with Luke shunting off Pilate’s graphic hostility toward 
Jesus onto this semi-Roman, semi-Jewish figure. Third, and most im- 
portantly, Luke’s entire thesis about Herod’s benevolence depends on an 
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underlying portrait of Pilate as thinking Jesus innocent and wanting to set 
him free. As our evidence clearly showed, Pilate never meant to set Jesus 
free once the Roman proceedings began. 

Luke’s benevolent portrait of Herod is false. If that is the case, where is 
this anti-Jesus tetrarch in the course of the arrest and prosecution of Jesus? 
The answer is that Herod Antipas got involved and demanded that Pilate 
execute Jesus for claiming to be King of the Jews. 

Herod would have been very unhappy with Pilate’s arrangement. It called 
for the release of Jesus and his return to Galilee. The last thing Herod 
wanted was the return of a free Jesus to Galilee, where he could continue to 
stir up troubles for the tetrarch. Herod wanted Jesus dead when he was in 
Galilee and he would have wanted him dead in Jerusalem. 

John (or more likely one of his sources) may have deceptively preserved 
Herod’s complaint to Pilate. During the Roman proceedings, John alleges 
that when Pilate continued to press for the release of Jesus, the Jews 
responded, “If you release this man, you are no friend of the emperor. 
Everyone who claims to be a king sets himself against the emperor.”” When 
examining this passage (in chapter 12), we saw that it lacked credibility for 
a number of reasons. The chief objection, however, is that Pilate never 
intended to release Jesus, so the entire scenario is unlikely. 

A little later in the dialogue, the Jews shout again, ‘“We have no king but 
the emperor.” This declaration was made in response to Pilate’s question, 
“Shall I crucify your King?” Again, I pointed out why this exchange lacked 
credibility. 

Both alleged Jewish statements, however, would make sense if they came 
instead from Herod, in response to learning about Pilate’s agreement to 
release Jesus at the end of the holidays. Herod would have been pushing 
Pilate to execute Jesus and threatening to report him to the emperor if he 
released a man being hailed as the King of the Jews. John would even be 
technically correct, although highly deceptive, by claiming that this threat 
came from the Jews, since Herod was a Jew. He merely held back which Jew 
made the charge and when it was made. 

A threat from Herod against Pilate would not be insubstantial. He had 
as much if not more clout with the emperor than Pilate did. Indeed, in the 
golden shields affair, Herod would almost certainly have been one of the 
four Herodian princes that complained to the emperor about the governor’s 
misdeeds. Pilate understood that Herod could do him serious damage by 
telling the emperor that the governor sided with a man hailed by Jews as 
ushering in a new kingdom that would displace Rome. Having already had 
one disastrous run-in with Herod and the emperor, Pilate wouldn’t have 
been anxious for a repeat performance, especially from a rival who would 
be anxious to undermine the governor’s prestige. Such a complaint from 
Herod could lead to Pilate’s removal from office. 
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What’s a poor Roman tyrant to do? On the one hand, he faced potential 
violence, riots, deaths, and a rotten public relations fiasco; on the other was 
job security and all the figs he could eat. Pilate must have taken almost all 
of a New York minute before choosing job security. He broke his word and 
demanded that the high priest bring Jesus to him. 


The Morning Session 


All four Gospels depict some sort of morning session before Jesus was 
turned over to Pilate, but the circumstances of the meeting are vague. Mark 
talks about some sort of ambiguous consultation, even though he depicts an 
earlier full-blown trial and verdict the night before. Matthew says that the 
chief priests conferred in order to bring about Jesus’ death. Luke presents a 
redacted account of Mark’s evening trial but has no verdict. John says sim- 
ply that Jesus was brought to Caiaphas and turned over to Pilate. 

Having determined that there was no evening proceeding following the 
arrest of Jesus, and given the ambiguity and lack of specification in Mark 
and John as to what happened in the morning, I suggest that this morning 
session was in response to Pilate’s demand that Jesus be turned over to 
Roman custody and that the Jewish authorities were concerned about the 
consequences of Pilate’s revocation of his commitment. In that regard, I sug- 
gest that John’s story about the Jewish council reacting to a Roman threat, 
which John positions several days earlier, actually occurred on the morning 
in question. The dialogue between Caiaphas and the council makes more 
sense in this context. 

As you may recall, a council member expressed the concern that the 
growing popularity of Jesus would lead the Romans to destroy the nation 
and the Temple. In response, Caiaphas said, ‘You do not understand that it 
is better for you to have one man die for the people than to have the whole 
nation destroyed.” John said that from that day on, the council planned to 
put him to death. At the time, I expressed some reservations about this sce- 
nario. I pointed out that it made no sense for the Jews to want to put Jesus 
to death if the Romans had the problem with him. 

However, if we put this council meeting in the context of a demand by 
Pilate to produce Jesus, then a more logical scenario emerges. The council 
would have been debating what to do in the face of Pilate’s reneging on his 
promise. There was an issue of honor here. The council had entered into an 
agreement not only with Pilate but also with Jesus, and both parties had to 
be taken into consideration. If Pilate backed off the deal, then the fair thing 
would have been either to release Jesus or to refuse to turn him over. Both 
options carried deadly consequences. In either case, a forceful and violent 
Roman response could be expected. Such a debate would better explain Cai- 
aphas’s response. He argued, essentially, that it was better to turn Jesus over 
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to the Romans and have only one person die than to resist the Roman 
request and suffer a far more tragic consequence. Eventually, the council 
yielded to the fear of direct confrontation with Roman troops and submit- 
ted to Pilate’s demand. They brought Jesus to him. 

The breaking of Pilate’s word would have caused a great deal of conster- 
nation among both the Jewish leaders and the followers of Jesus. No doubt, 
many other Jews would have been deeply disturbed by what happened. 

Our analysis showed that the followers of Jesus were present and active 
in the crowd, asking that Pilate free Jesus pursuant to his holiday custom of 
releasing a prisoner. But Pilate refused. At this point, we should expect riots 
in reaction to the broken commitment, but none occurred. Why not? 

The most likely explanation, it seems to me, is that Jesus shared the coun- 
cil’s concern about the large number of deaths and injuries that might result 
from a confrontation with Pilate and wanted to avoid the shedding of inno- 
cent blood. He may have even directly participated in the council session, 
although we can’t be sure. In any event, he probably asked his followers to 
remain calm and told them not to worry about him, that the arrival of the 
new kingdom was imminent, and that when it came, they would all be 
reunited under the rule of Israel’s God. His followers, with great grief and 
restraint, acceded to his wishes. 


The Aftermath 


At first, Christians did not blame Judas and the Jews for this catastrophe. It 
was well understood that they acted in good faith and that Pilate broke his 
word. But as opposition developed between Jews and Christians, the Jesus 
movement used polemical techniques to transform this story into one of 
betrayal. 

The deal negotiated by Judas with the high priest became the basis of 
charges that this disciple betrayed Jesus. The efforts of the Jewish leadership 
to take Jesus into its safekeeping for the holiday became the basis of charges 
that the Jews arrested Jesus with the help of Judas. The submission to 
Pilate’s demand to surrender Jesus in order to save hundreds if not thou- 
sands of innocent Jewish lives became, in Matthew’s words, a Jewish con- 
spiracy, in which “‘all the chief priests and the elders of the people conferred 
together against Jesus in order to bring about his death.” The deal promis- 
ing to release Jesus after the holidays, made before Jesus was taken into pro- 
tective custody, became a post-arrest offer by Pilate to release Jesus. Pilate’s 
sarcastic remarks to the followers of Jesus about releasing “your King” 
became further evidence of Pilate’s efforts to release Jesus over Jewish oppo- 
sition. Demands by Roman soldiers in the crowd to crucify Jesus became 
the demands of Jewish members of the crowd. Calls for the release of Barab- 
bas by his followers became demands from the chief priests. Herod’s fear of 
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Jesus’ popularity became the fear of the Jewish authorities. Herod’s opposi- 
tion to the release of Jesus became Jewish resistance to Pilate’s offers to let 
Jesus go. Herod’s threats against Pilate became Jewish efforts to bully the 
governor. Herod’s insistence on the execution of Jesus became Jewish 
demands that Jesus be put to death. 

This substitution of the Jewish authorities and chief priests for Herod is 
all the more remarkable in that the Jews did not recognize Herod as having 
any official status whatsoever as a Jewish leader. He was simply a Roman 
client and a Roman loyalist, appointed over Jewish opposition to the post 
of tetrarch. He had no religious or moral authority over the Jews and he 
was highly unpopular among his Jewish subjects, especially after his murder 
of John the Baptist. Even the Herodian Jewish credentials were highly sus- 
pect among the Jewish people. 

As the historical misrepresentations passed on from one telling to 
another, Christian storytellers rearranged scenes, distorted the evidence, and 
invented new episodes in order to blame the Jews and exonerate the 
Romans. These distortions, falsifications, and deceptions took on near- 
canonical proportions in the era when the Gospels were being written, and 
after the Gospels were written, they became canonical in fact. The harm 
done over the centuries to the Jewish people by those who accepted these 
gospel claims at face value is enormous and probably incalculable. Hope- 
fully, what has been written here will help correct the record and make such 
future persecutions or harassments less likely. 
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